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IPIBIllPii<S^ll< 



As custom seems to demand a Prefacei so I 
shall comply with the imperious mandate; but the 
reader need be under no alarm^ as I shall not ex- 
liaust his patience by the lengthy nor excite his 
disgust by the prolixity, of my prefatory obser* 
rations. 

In the first place, I acknowledge the obliga-* 
tions I feel for the very handsome manner in 
which several Reviews noticed the first edition 
of the present work, particularly the Literary 
Chronicle, a publication, as much distinguished 
for the independence and candour of its criticisms^ 
as for the ability with which it is conducted. 

To the present edition (the second) very con- 
siderable additions hav^ been added. The first 
edition, in fact, was, in its observations, confined 
to GamCf strictly speaking, and the accompani- 
ments indispensible for its pursuit j in the present 
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VI. 



volume, it will be found, that, in addition to every 
possible information on this subject, all those 
birds which come under the general denomina- 
tion of Wild Fowly and which^ during the winter 
season, occasionally occupy the Sportsman's at« 
tention,have also been dnlynoticed,and the diver- 
sion of Wild Fowl Shooting considered in all its 
varieties : indeed, every attention has been be- 
stowed, in order to render •* the Shooter's Com^ 
panion" as clear and as complete as possible* 
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Like, most other sciences^ shooting has experienced the eftet 
of the superiority of modern knowledge ; and, since the afipliea- 
tion of percussion powder, has perhaps attained the aoflie of 
perfection: but, though great attention has been paid to the 
breeding of setting dogs, it is, ncYertheless, doubtftil whether our 
present variety of these animals is superior to the dog which 
was formerly used for the net. At all erents, the pursuit of 
feathered game has assumed a very different character ; and the 
old diversion of hawking and netting has been superseded bj 
the fowling-piece, and almost forgotten. However, while we 
admit the progressive improvement in the pursuit of the feathered 
tribe, the same remark appears by no means so applicable to 
another fascinating department of British field sports : — I allude 
to hunting. I believe (and much regret the circumstance) that 
the old English talbot is no where to be found : this modem 
fox-chase is rapid and dashing, and partakes more of the charac- 
ter of the steeple-race, t^han of real hunting : the exquisite scent, 
steady pace, and delightful music, which distinguished the deep- 
flewed hound are no longer to be met with : thenoble talbot has 
been superseded by a fleet, unsteady, yelping mongrel, with 
ol&ctory organs immeasurably inferior to his predecessor, and 
utterly inadequate to the pursuit of the fox without almost con* 
stant assistance from the huntsman. 

That a passion also existed ifor extraordinary speed in the set- 
^g dog must be admitted ; but the experiments for this purpose 
have been generally attended with such ill success, that the idea 
ieems, in some degree, to be abandoned. However, befi>re% 

A 
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2 THE DOG. 

particular description of the varlotn setting dogs is fpven, I wiR 
just sketcli the general history of the dog principally from the 
celebrated Buffon:— 

THE DOG. 

The dog, independent of the heanty of his form, his vivacity, 
£>ree, akid swiftness, is possessed of all those internal qualifications 
that can conciliate the afiections of man, and make the tyrant a 

' proloctor. A natural share of courage, an angry and ferocioua 
disposition, render the dog, in iu savage state, a formidable 
enemy to all other animals : but these readily give way to very 
different qualities in the domestic dog^ whose only ambition 
seems the desire to please ; he is seen to come Crouching alon^ 
to lay his force, his courage^ and all his useful talents, at the 
feet of his master ^ he waits his orders, to which he pays im- 
plicit obedience : he consults his jooks, and a single glance U 
sufHcient to put him in motion ; be is tnore &ithful even than 
the most boasted among men ; he is constant in his affections, 
friendly without interest, and grateful for the sluj^htest favours ; 
much more mindful of benefits received than injunes offered ; he 
is not driven off by unkindness ; he still continues humble, sub- 
missive, and imploring ; his only hope to be serviceable, his only 
terror to displease ; he licks the hand that has been just lifted 
to strike him, and at last disarms resentment by submissive per- 
severance. 

More docile than man, mor6 obedient than any other animal, 
he is not only instructed in a short time, but he also conforms 
to the dispositions and manners of those who command him. 
He takes his tone from the house he inhabits ; like the rest of 
the domestics, he is disdainful among the great, and churlish 
among clowns. Always assiduous in serving his master ; and, 
only a friend to his fnends, he is indifferent to all the rest, and 

^fedaret himself openly against such as seem to be dependent 
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THE DOG. O 

like himself. He knows a beggar by his clothes, by his voice, 
or by his gestures, and forbids his approach. When at night 
the guard of the house is committed to his care, he seems proud 
of the charge : he continues a watchful sentinel, he goes his 
rounds, scents strangers at a distance, and gives them warning of 
his being upon duty. If they attempt to break in upon his ter- 
ritories, he becomes more fierce, Hies at them, threatens, fights, 
and either conquers alone, or alarms those who have most inter- 
est in coming to his assistance ; however, when he has con* 
^ered, he quietly reposes upon the spoil, and abstains from what 
he has deterred others from abusing ; giving thus at once a les- 
son of courage, temperance, and fidehty. 

The dog, thus useful in 4ilmself, taken into participation of 
empire, exerts a degree of superiority over all animals that re- 
quire human protection. The flock and the herd obey his voice 
more readily even than that of the shepherd or the herdsman ; 
he conducts them, guards them, keeps them from capriciously 
peeking danger, and their enemies he considers as his own. Nor 
is he less useful in the pursuit ; when the sound of the Itom, or 
tlie voice of the huntsman, calls him to the field, he testifies his 
pleasure by every little art, and pursues with perseverance, those 
animals, which, wlien taken, he must not expect to divide. The 
desire of hunting is iadeed natural to him, as well as to his mas- 
ter, since war and the chase are the only employments of sav* 
ages. All animab that live upon flesh, hunt by nature ; the 
lion and the tiger, whose force is so great that they are sure to 
conquer, hunt alone and without art ; the wolf, tlie fox, and the' 
wild dog, hunt in packs, assist each other, and partake the spoil. 
But when education has perfected this talent in the domestic 
dog ; when he has been taught by man to repress his ardour, 
to measure his motions, and not to exhaust his force by too sia4« 
den an exertion of it, he then hunts with method, and alwa^'S 

frith success. 

a2 
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* THE DOG. 

*' As the dog is of the most compljing disposition > so also it 
is the most susceptible of change in its form ; the varieties of 
this animal being too many for even the most careful describer 
to mention. Climate^ food, and education, all make strong 
impressions upon the animal, and produce alterations in its 
shape, its colour, its hair, its size, and in every thing but its 
nature. The same dog, taken from one climate and brought to 
another, seems to become another animal ; but difi^rent breeds 
are as much separated, to alt appearance, as any two animakthe 
most distinct in nature'. Nothing appears to continue constant < 
with them, but their internal conformation ; diflferent in the 
figure of the body, in the length of the nose, in the shape of the 
head, in the length and direction of the ears and tail, in the 
colour, the quality, and the quantity of the hair ; in short, dif- 
ferent in every thing but that make of the parts which serves to 
continue the species, and keeps the animal distinct from all 
others. It is this peculiar conformation, this power of produc- 
ing an animal that can reproduce, that marks the kind, and ap- 
proxmiates forms, that at Brst sight appear in no degree calcu- 
lated for conjunction. 

From this single consideration, therefore, we may at once pro- 
nounce all dogs to be of one kind ; but which of them is the 
original of all the rest, which of them is the savage dog from 
whence such a variety of descendants have come down, is no easy 
matter to determine. We may easily indeed, observe, that all 
those animals which are under the influence of man, are subject 
to great variations. Such as have been sufficiently independent, 
so as to choose their own climate, their own nourishment, and 
to pursue their own habitudes, preserve their driginal marks of 
nature, without much deviation ; and it is probable, that the first 
of these is even at this day very well represented in their des- 
cendants. But such as man has subdued, transported from one 
climate to another, controlled in their manner of living, and 
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THE DOG. 5 

tbeir food, have most probably been changed also in their forms ; 
particularly the dog has felt these alterations more strongly than 
any other of the domestic kinds ; for, living more like man^ he 
may be thus said to live more irregularly also, and, consequently, 
must have felt all those changes that such variety would naturally 
produce. Some other causes also may be assigned for this 
variety in the speeies of the dog ; as he is perpetually under the 
eye of his master, when accident has produced any singularity 
in his productions, man uses all his art to eontiiiue this pecu- 
liarity unchanged .; either by breeding from such as had those 
singularities, or by destroying such as happened to want them^ 
besides, as the dog produces much more frequently than some 
other animals, and lives a shorter time, so the chance for its 
Tarieties will be offered in grater proportion* 

But which is the original animal, and which is the artificial or 
accidental variety, is a question which, as was said, is not easily 
resolved. If the internal structure of dogs of different sorts, be 
compared with each other, it will be found, except in point of 
ttze^ that in this respect they are exactly the same. This, there- 
fore, affords no criterion. If other animals be compared with 
the dog internally, the wolf and the fox will be found to have 
the most perfect resemblance ; in fact, there is no perceptible 
difference : it is probable, therefore, that the dog which moftt 
oeariy resembles the wolf or the fox externally, is the original 
animal of its kind : for it is natural to suppose, that as the dog 
exactly resembles them internally, so he may be near them in cx« 
temal resemblance also, except where art or accident has altered 
Ilia form. This being supposed, if we look among the number 
of varieties to be found in the dog, we shall not find one so like 
the WQlf or the £ot, as that which is called the shepherd's dog, 
Thia is that dog with long, coarse hair on all parts except the 
nose, pricked ear^, and a long nose, which is common enough 

lUBOog 11% and receives his name f^om being principallv used in 

A3 
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O THE DOG. 

guarding and attending on sheep. Ttiis seems to be the pnmi- 
tlve animal of his kind : and we shall be sttll more confirmed m 
this opinion^ if we attend to the different characters which cli- 
mate produces in the animal, and the different races of dogs 
which are propagated in every country ; and, in the first place, 
if we examine those countrfes which are still savage, or but half 
civilized, where it is most probable the dog, Tike his master, has 
received but few impressions frotn art, we shall find the shep* 
herd's dog, or one very like him, still prevailing amongst them. 
The dogs that have run wild in America, and in Congo, ap- 
proach this form. The dog of Siberia, Lapland, and Iceland, 
of the Cape of Good Hope, of Madagascar, Madura, .Calicut, 
and Malabar, have all a long nose, pricked ears, and resemble the 
shepherd's dog very nearly. In Guinea, the dog very speedily 
takes this form ; for at the second or third generation, the ani- 
mal forgets to bark, his ears and his tail become pointed, and 
his hair drops ofiP, while a coarser, thinner kind comes in the 
place. This sort of dog is likewise to be found in the temper- 
ate climates in great abundance, particularly among those who^ 
preferring usefulness to beauty, employ an animal that requires 
very little instruction to be serviceable. Notwithstanding this 
creature's deformity, his melancholy and savage air, he is supe« 
rior to all the rest of his kind in instinct ; and, without any 
teaching, naturally takes to tending flocks, with an assiduity and 
vigilance that at once astonishes, and, at the same time, relieves, 
bis master. 

In more polished and civilized places, the dog seems to par- 
take of the universal refinement; and, Tike man, becomes 
more beautiful, more majestic, and more capable of assuming 
an education foreign to his nature; The dogs of Albany, of 
Greece, of Denmark, and of Ireland, are larger and stronger 
than those of any other country. In France, Germany, Spain, 
and Italy, the dogs are of various kindS|iike the mea ; and this 
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THE DOG. 7 

variety seems formed by crossing t^e breed of such as are im- ^ 
ported horn various elimes. 

The shepherd's dog may, therefore, be considered as tlie primi- 
tive stock from whence these varieties are all derived. He makes 
the stem of that genealogical tree which has been branched out 
into every part g£ the world. This animal fitiU continues pretty 
nearfy in its original «tate aipong the poor in temperate cUmates; 
in the colder regions, he grows less and more ugly axmmg the 
Laplanders ; but becomes more perfect in Iceknd, Russia, afid 
Siberia^ where the climate is less rigorous, and the people more 
civilised. Whatever differences there may be among the dogs 
of these countries, they are not very considerable, as they have 
all straight ears, long and thick hair, a savage aspect, and do not 
bark either so often or so loud as dogs^ of the mora cultivated 
kind. 

The shepherd's dog transported into the temperate (^mates, 
and among {people entirely civilized, such as England, France, 
and Germany, will be divested of his savage air, his pricked ears, 
his rough, long and thick hair, and from the single influence of 
dimate and food done, will become either a matin, a mastiff, or 
a hound. These three seem the immediate descendants of the 
former; and from them the other Varieties are produced.^' 

How far this last assertion of BufR>n, that the shepherd's dog, 
** firom the single influence of climate and food alone, will be- 
come either a matin, a mastiff, or a hound," may be founded on 
fact, I am unable to decide ; but I am much inclined to doubt it. 
AH animak feel the influence of climate ; and we have abundant 
proof that the very sam^ species, even in latitudes not very 
widely dissimilar, exhibit marks of the difPerence of their situa- 
tion : the lion, for instance, which is n^ver found so high as the 
temperate latitudes (unless in a state of captivity) to whose very 
exbtence a burning sun, or a great degree of heat, seems indispen- 
sable, and whose form and manner appear little susceptible of 
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changei is neveHheless, marked like a graduated scale, with tlie 
Taried effect of latitude. The lion of Mount Atlas is a small, 
dark tawney-coloured animal, and, as he approaches the torrid 
zone, his colour not only becomes much lighter, but he increases 
in size, strength, and Berceness. The difference is still more 
manifest between the Esquimaux and the inhabitant of more 
southern latitudes. On this principle of reasoning, therefore, it 
requires no great strength of imagination to suppose, that the 
wild dog assumes various forms and colours according to situa- 
tion ; and that ** the influence of climate and food alone," were 
not sufficient to produce those varieties above-mentioned, but 
that the natives of remote countries were also resorted to for 
this purpose. 

It is a generally received opinion, that the wolf and the dog, 
as well as the fox and the dog, will engender, and, that the off- 
spring of such a conjunction is capable of procreation ; which, if 
true, would clearly prove that these animals are merely accidental 
ramifications of the samie stock : but I am almost equally inclined 
to doubt on .this head ; nor would any thing short of ocular de- 
monstration remove my infidelity upon a subject, which, however 
first appearances may seem to favor it, J am perfectly convinced 
has in general been inconsiderately asserted, and handed from oii« 
to another without experiment or reflection. 

All the endeavours of M. Bufibn to make them engender, as 
he assures us, were ineffectual. For this purpose, he bred up 
^ young wolf, taken in the woods, at two months old, with a 
matin dog of the same age. They were shut up together, with- 
out any other, in a large yard, where they had a shelter for 
retiring. They neither of them knew any other individual of 
their kind, nor even any other man but he who had the char^o 
of feeding them. In this manner they were kept for threa 
years ; still with the same attention, and without constraining or 
tying them up. During the first year the young animals played 
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with each other continually, and seemed to love each other verj 
loueh. In the second year, they began to dispute about their 
Tictuals, although they were given more than they could use* 
The quarrel always began on the wolf's side. They were 
always brought their food, which consisted of fiesh and bones, 
upcMi a large wooden platter, which was laid on the ground* 
Just as it was put down, the wolf, instead of falling on the meat« 
began by driving off the dog; and took the platter in its teeth 
so expertly, that it let nothing of what it contained fall upon 
the ground, and in this manner carried it off; but as the wolf 
could not entirely escape, it was frequently seen to run wi|h the 
platter round the yard five or six times, still carrying it in a posi- 
tion that none of its contents could fall. In this manner it 
would continue running, only now and then stopping to take 
breath, until the dog came up, when the wolf would leave the 
victnab to attack him. The dog, however, was the stronger of 
the two, but as it was more gentle, in order to secure him from 
the wolf s attack, he had a collar put round his neck. In the 
third year, the quarrels of these iU-paired associates were 
more vehement, and their combats more frequent ; the wolf, 
therefore, had a collar put about its neck, as well as the dog, 
which began to be more Be^ce and unmerci^. During the two 
first years, neither seemed to testify the least tendency towards 
engendering ; and it was not till the end of the third, that the 
wolf, which was the female, shewed the natural desire, but with- 
out abating either in its fierceness or obstinancy. This appetite 
rather increased than repressed their mutual animosity ; they 
became every day more untractable and ferocious, and no- 
thing was heard between them but the sounds of rage and 
resentment. They both, in less than three weeks, became 
remarkably lean, without ever approaching each other, but to 
combat. At length, their quarrels became so desperate, that 
the dog killed the wolf, which was become more weak and 
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feeble ; and he was soon after himself obliged to be killed, for» 
upon being set at liberty, he instantlj flew upon every animal 
he met, fowls, dogs, and even men themselves, not escaping his 
savage fury. 

The same experiment was tried upon foxes, taken young, but 
with no better success, they were never found to engender with 
dogs ; and our learned naturalist seems to be of opiuion, that 
their natures are too opposite ever to provoke mutual desire. 

A young dog shudders at the sight of a wolf; he even shuns 
his scent, which, though unknown, is so repugnant to his na- 
ture, that he comes trembling to seek protection near his mas- 
ter. A dog that is stronger, and knows his strength, bristles 
up at the sight, testifies his animosity, attacks him with coun^e, 
endeavours to put him to flight, and does all in his power to 
rid himself of a presence that is hateful to him. They never 
meet without either flying or fighting ; fighting for life and 
death, and without mercy on either side. If the wolf is the 
stronger, he tears and devours his prey : the dog, on the con- 
trary, ii more generous, and contents himself with his victory ; 
he does not seem to think that the body of a dead enemy tmelle 
ytell ; he leaves him where he falls, to serve as food for birds 
of prey, or for other wolves, since they devour each other ; 
and when one wolf happens to be desperately wounded, the 
rest track him by his blood, and are sure to shew him no mercy. 

The dog, even in his savage state, is not cruel ; he is easil/ 
tamed, and continues firmly attached to his master. The wolf^ 
when taken young, becomes tame, but never has any attach- 
ment : nature it stronger in him than education ; he resumes 
with age, his natural dispositions, and returns as soon as he caa 
to the woods from whence he was taken. Dogs, even of the 
dullest kinds, seek the company of other animals; they are 
naturally disposed to follow and accompany other creatures be- 
sides themselves ; and even by instinct, without any education. 
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take to the care of flockd and herds* The t^olf, on the eoii« 
trary, is the enemy of all society | he does not even keep much 
company with those of his kind. When they are seen in packs 
together, it is not to be considered as a peaceful society, but a 
combination for war ; they testify their hostile int^tions by 
iheir loud bowlings, and, by their fierceness, discover a project 
for attacking some great animal, such as a stag or a bull, or to 
destroy some more redoubtable watch dog. The instant their 
military expedition is completed, their society is at an end ; 
they then part, and each returns in silence to his solitary retreat. 
There is not even any strong attachment between th^ male and 
female : they seek each other only once a year, and remain but 
a few days together ; they always couple in winter ; at which 
time several males are seen following one female, and this asso- 
ciation is still more bloody than the former : they dispute most 
cruelly, gf owl, bark, fight, and tear each other ; and it 8ome<» 
times happens, that the m^ority kill the wolf» which has been 
chiefly preferred by the female. It is usual for the she wolf to 
fly from them all with him she has chosen ; and watches this 
opportunity when the rest are asleep. 

In a state of nature, I am of opinion, the diflerei^ species of 
quadrupeds continue faithful to their own particular tribe, and 
that vanons kinds never approach each other for the sake of 
conjunction ; nor were the mare and the ass ever known to pro« 
duce in a wild state, though in a state of domestication nothing 
is more common. Were it possible to reduce the wolf or the 
fox to that degree of subordination or civik'zation which so 
superlatively distinguishes the domestic dog, a race of mongrels 
might in all probability be obtained. But to accomplish such 
an object^ infinite trouble would be indispensable, as well as per- 
haps ages oftime ; for wolves and foxes must be bred in a tan>e 
or domestic state before they could be expected to couple with 
the dog: and, should the tedious experiment eventually be 
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fcfowned with iuccesa, it Is very doubtfol whether the mongrd 
face thus produced, would repay a thousandth part of the 
trouble. 

** With regard to the dogs of our country in particular^ the 
varieties are v^ greats aAd the number ereiy day increasing* 
And this must happen in a country so open, by commerce, to 
all others, and where weidth is apt to produce capricious predi- 
lection, tiere the ugliest and most useless of their kinds will 
be entertained merely for their singulaiity ; and, being imported 
only to be looked at, they will lose even that small degree of 
sagacity which they possessed in their natural climates. From 
this importation of foreign, useless dogs, our own native breed 
is, perhaps, degenerated, and the varieties now to be found in 
England are much more numerous than they were in the times 
of Queen Elizabeth, when Doctor Caius attempted their natural 
history. Some of those he mentions are no longer to be found 
among us, although many have since been introduced, by no 
means so serviceable as those which have been suffered to 
decay. 

He divides the whole race into three kinds. The first is tha 
generous kind, which consists of the terrier, the harrier, and 
the blood hound ; the gaze-hound, the grey- hound, the leym* 
mer, and the tumbler ; all these are used for hunting. Then 
the spaniel, the setter, and the water-spaniel, or finder, were 
used for fowling ; and the spaniel gentle or lap dog, fot anoiuse* 
ment. The second is the fStrm kind ; consisting of the shep- 
herd's dog and the mastifi^ And the third is the mongrel kind ; 
consisting of the wappe, the turnspit, and the dancer. To these 
varieties we may add at present, the bull dog, the Dutch mas- 
tiff, the hariequin, the pointer, and the Dane, with a variety of 
Iap«dogs, which, as they are perfectly useless, may be conmd- 
ered as unworthy of a name. 

«* The Wood-hound was a dog of great use, and in high 
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esteem among our ancetton. Its employ wai to recorer an j 
game that had escaped from the hunter, or had been killed and 
stolen out of the forest. But h was sdD more employed in 
hunting tUeves and robbers by their footsteps* 

** The land spaniel, which probably had its name from Spain, 
whefe it might have acquired the softness of its hmri is well 
known at present." 
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THE SETTER. 



The Setter is the handsomest and perhaps the most generous 
of the canine race ; but hj what peculiar cross he originated, is 
not well known; and all conjectures on this head, though verj 
interesting to the sportsman, are too much involved in uncertain- 
ty, to be much depended on. An ingenious fnend is of opinion, 
that the setter was produced by crossing the talbot or blood 
hound with the small land spaniel or springer ; and certainly the 
appearance of some of these animals seem to warrant such an 
idea ; while others, equally good or superior, seem altogether 
at variance with such a conjecture* Even if we admit this 
position, we are still unable to trace the primeval stock pre* 
cisely> as the springer exhibits an ahnost endless variety, while 
its origin appears to be buried in oblivion. 

It may be safely asserted that the setter or large land spaniel 
was known in this country long before the introduction of the 
present more fashionable dog, known by the appellation of the 
Spanish Pointer. The large land spaniel or English setter is 
-not more eminently distinguished for the beauty of his form, 
than for his vivacity, unwearied perseverance, and sagacity, as 
well as for his generous and ardent attachment to man. Hb 
body is formed much like that of the greyhound, his countenance 
is very expressive, hp has large pendant ears, a long, brushy, 
handsome tail, and covered all over with long wavy hair; his 
speed is very great ; and as his feet are small, and much pro- 
tected with hair, he has thus a decided advantage over his 
■sore delicale rival, and will run with indifference on har^ 
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^round^ wbetiker product by frost or otherwise^ when the Span- 
ish pointer cnnnol be induced to move from the sportfman'f 
heels. Also, while the Utter, from the tenderness of the skin, 
manifests the utmost reluctance to enter a thicket, the setter will 
rush throuj^h the brambles with dauntless impetuosity* 

At the commencement of the shooting season, when the wea- 
ther is excessively hot, the setter is supposed to sufier more from 
thirst than the pointer ; this is undoubtedly the case, and anses 
from ^e long warm coat of the former ; and on the grouse 
mountains, where water is seldom met with, exposes this gener- 
ous animal to ^reat inconvenience ; not that the pointer is 
hy any me^ns exempt Jprom that excessive thirst which is uni- 
formly produced by great exertion under a burning sun ; but, as 
he is oaore thinly clad, and generaBy moves much ^wer, so he if 
consequently kss in w^nt of water. 

Another supposition, which generally obtains bel^i respect- 
ing the coiroptMrative merits of these two animals, is neither so rea- 
sonably nor so justly .founded, namely, that the dfactory organs 
of the setter are inferior to those of his foreign rivaL On thb 
subject^ it seems necessary, in the first place to observe, that 
the 6esi uo/ted pointers are those which still retain much <^ the 
blood of the o)d English t^bot or blood-hound (as no doubt, I 
think, can cfxist, that the Spanish pointer when first brought to 
this eouDtry was crossed with the talbot ) ; and ahnost aD those 
pointers of the present day, which have the best noses, are 
found to approximate in form and appearance the dd English 
blood hound, whose olfactory organs were no doubt superior to 
those of any other race of dogs which was ever known in 
these ishinds. The old English setter, which many years ago, 
existed perhaps in the greatest possible perfection, has since m 
undergone various crosses, which have not only injured the 
beaoty of bis appearance, but diminished that exquisite sense of 

imeV, which is so essential to the cfelightful recreation of shoot*- 
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ingi Dogi, eaBei seUert, are now to be met with of all formi^ 
uiserabty deficiait in the most prominent ^^alttj, nHrngf and 
generally Teiy inferior to the modem pointer in ererj retpect. 
Not one in a hundred of these mongfeia are worth the notice of 
the sportsman ; many of them it b utterly impossible to hretk 
or tRun, and eren of those whieh are in some measure forced 
into subordination^ terj few become sufficiently steady to be 
fiilly depended on, or to render their services satisfactory. It is 
true, sometimes one is met with of approved worth ; but the 
instances were so few which had come within my knowledge, 
that I despised what was called the setter aHogether« 

Speaking, howeyer, on this subject to a fiiend, he remarked 
that he was no sportsman himself, but that hb &ther had a 
breed of setters, which he believed would alter my opinion ; and . 
that he would procure me a specimen fof that purpose* I paid 
but little attention, aware that promises of thb sort are very 
oflrn neglected; but I did my friend injustice; for in the 
course of a few weeks, I received a whelp about six weeks old^. 
In the course of a short time aflerwards, I happened to be walk- 
ing across some fiekb near my residence, accompanied by a fav- 
ounte pointer bitch; the whelp fo)k>wed and kept dose to my 
heeb. As I had not gone out for the purpose of finding game, 
I devoted but little attention to my canine companions ; never- 
theless, afler walking a few minutes, I missed the whelp> and on 
looking round, was much surprised and delighted at seeing 
him abreast of my favourite bitch, pointing, as weK as she, 
with all the steadiness of a veteran. I walked to the spot and 
was astonbhed at the earnestness of the whelp's countenance ; 
and had it not been for his whelpish appearance, from his man- 
ner no person would have doubted that he had gone through 
all the requisite degrees of education, and had become a perfect 
master of the science* 1 sprung the birds and permitted ray 
whelp to enjoy the scent. He foOowed me the next day on a 
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flhootiog excursion ; I lifted him over the ditches, and though 
he was not able to gallop, whenever the bitch came to a point, 
lie also set as steadily as possible : nor was thb all — happenmg 
to pass a small bush, with the whelp close to me (for he could 
not run) when the bitch waslat a distance, he made a dead set* 
I regarded him for some time — I never saw a handsomer or 
a steadier point : and when I had satisfied myself with looking 
at what appeared to me little less than a phenomenon, I kicked 
the buah and uprose a pheasant. Thenceforward the whelp con- 
atantlj accompamed me, whenever I went out for the purpose 
of diooting ; as soon as he acquired sufficient strength, he be- 
gan to run, set, and backed without the least teaching ; he has 
umfomJy manifested an acuteness of olfactory nerve quite as- 
' tonislung ; but, I am sorry to add, that it is only by incessant 
hard labour he can be kept steady. 

He was bred by a Mr. Ilarley, who resides near Dumfries. 
He is liver coloured, about the middle siie, and extremely hand- 
4^me: Lam inclined to think that this is the true bred Eng- 
lish setter, the Aog so celebrated when the net was as much in 
fashion, as the fowling-piece is at the present day. 

Bogs the most distinguished for acute sense of srneU have 
lai^ broad heads. 
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The dog which if dittiiigiitthed hy the appeifait«M^ «f Ae 
Pointer is of foreign origin, and is ki|0WB not onlj mi Spm, 
hut in Portugal, and abo in Franoe, with httt slight difimBce 
of form. Those pointers which I have seen direct fipon SfMan 
are heavy and chmsily formed ; those firom Portugri are sone- 
what K^hter ; while the French hreed is remarkable fi>r a wide 
furrow which runs between the nostrils, and which gives to the 
animal's countenance a very grotesque appearance. Thef al, 
however, exhibit a very different form and character to the set- 
ter ; they are thick and heavy creatures, with large chubby 
heads, long pendant ears, and covered with short smooth hm0i 
nor do they possess that generosity of disposition, whkh ia so 
distinguishing a trait in the character of the setter ; on the con- 
trary, they are often ill-tempered and snappish ; and, tn fact, are 
good for little in this country till they have been crossed with 
the more generous blood of these islands. Yet the conjunction 
of the setter and the pointer is by no means advisable, since the 
production generally unites the worst qualities of the two with- 
out any of those requisites perhaps for which the two breeds are 
most highly prized. Dogs thus produced, are for the most part 
head-strong and turbulent, require excessive correction, and 
are rarely brought to that steadiness which marks the distinct 
breeds* It is true, sometimes a first-rate dog is produced be- 
tween a setter and a pointer; but it rarely happens : the cross 
at best is never to be depended on, and for one good dog thus 
obtained, there will be found twenty very indi£brent or bad ones 
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on an a^enige ; while not the least dependance can be placed on 
the offirprtng of the reiy best dogs thus propagated. Excellent 
pointers have been produced by the fox*houud and the Span- 
iard ; and in aR probabffity the fox-hound had much of the tal- 
bot blood ; nor have I the least hesitation in supposing, that the 
best pointers woidd be those bred from the talbot and the Span* 
iard ; but since the/ormer is nearly, if not altogether, exdncty 
and as all hounds have been produced from him, and stiH retain 
more or less of his blood, the nearer we can approach hfm the 
better: therefore the decp-flewed hound is to be preferred; the 
kibble, and even lighter kinds of hounds, may answer the pur- 
pose ; but what is thus gained in speed is not a sufficient com- 
pensation for unsteadiness and an inferior nose. The Spaniard, 
however, from having been judiciously crossed, has arrived at a 
degree of perfection so as to leave little to be desired on this 
head ; and excellent pointers are to be met with in most parts 
of England. They differ from the setter inasmuch as when 
tbey have approached sufficiently near the game, they stand 
erect ; whereas the true bred setter will either sit upon his 
haunches, or lie close to the ground— ^generally the latter. It 
may be also very justly remarked, that though a particular strain 
of either the pointer or setter may have arrived at a great degree 
of perfection ; yet, if continued on the same strain for a length 
of time, it will degenerate ; in order, therefore, to prevent that 
dwindling or falling off which would inevitably take place, re- 
course must occasionally be had to other strains ; that is, to 
dogs of the same kind, but bred in different parts of the king- 
dom, taking care to choose animals of undoubted merit from 
which to breed ; and in order to avoid the possibility of being 
misunderstood, I must observe, that in thus giving directions for 
preserving the requisite qualities in perfection, I do not mean in 
this case, that recourse should be had to the talbot, fox-houndy 
or any other kind of dog used for a distinct purpose, but merely 
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to procure a pointer (either tire or dam) from a distant part of 
the country, if pointers are the object; and the same in respect 
to setters. 

Pointers often suffer much from sore feet ; considerable dif- 
ferencei however, will be found amon^t them in respect to 
their feet. I have generally found white /ooted dogs much 
more tender in this respect than those whose feet are of a dark 
colour. — Black, brown, or any dark-coloured pointers . faaye 
generally better feet than white or light -coloured dogs ; though • 
the latter. If their legs are brown or dark-coloured towards the 
feet, are. unobjectionable. 
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THE RUSSIAN POINTER. 



Within a few yean, a rough-coated dog, of the water-span- 
iel breed, has been introduced to the notice of the sportsmen of 
this Country, under the denomination of the Ruuitm PmiUer. 
Whether he be originally Russian is very doubtful ; but he is 
efidendy the ugKest strain of the water-spanid species ; andy 
Qke all dogs of ^is kind, li remarkable hv penetradng thidnts 
and bnunble bushes^ runs very awkwardly, his nose dose to the 
ground (if not muzzle-pegged), and fre(piently springs his gMM* 
He may be taught to iei, and so may a terrtar, or any dog that 
win ran and hunt, and even pigs, if we are to bdieve the stray 
of Sir Henry Mildraay's black sow ; but to compare him with 
the animab which have formed the subjects of the two precede 
iog chapters, would be outrageous ; nevertheless, I am not 
prepared to say, that out of a hundred c^ these animab, one 
tskraUe could not be found ; but I should think it madness to 
recommend the Ruttum pointer to sportsmen, unless for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the coot or the water-hen. 
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Thb beautiful little animal, is too well known to need descrip* 
tioB. There is a great farietj of this species, all rem^rkablei 
however, £>r their cheerful activity. Tbej are not calculate^ 
for an extensive range ; and are therefore of no vm ekher finr 
grouse or partridge shooting : but are very serviceable ia sthiog 
covers in the pursuit of the pheasant or wood cocIe, and give AO* 
tioe of their approach to the object by a sort of «;it»f/>er,.whifh 
increases to a bark as the ffime springs. They are afifectionale 
and docile, and easily broken or trained : in fact, iheir whole 
tyattni of education consists of nothing more than raerdy to 
keep them tolerably close to the sportsman ; since, if they are 
sufiered to ramble out of gun-shot, the ^i^ame rises at too great 
a distance, the object is thus defeated which th^ were intended 
to promote, and a mortification, much better felt than desc^bed, 
must inevitably ensue. They are evid^tly of the spaniel spe- 
cies, and frequently called the small kmd spaniel. Their beauty 
and affectionate disposition will always excite attention ; but thej 
are, after all, perhaps better calculated for coursing, than the 
fowling-piece, as they may be usefully employed in driving a 
hare from a copse or a thicket, while a pointer, or particularly a 
setter, will answer all the purposes of pheasant and woodcock 
shooting. However, if sporting on a grand scale, and the ut- 
most pinnacle of perfection, are the objects to be attained, let 
relays of dogs be kept for the moors or grouse alone, others for 
the partridge, and the pheasant and woodcock consigned to the 
small land spaniel or spnnger. 
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It has lieen already shewn to what an endlefi tariety the 
breed of the dog may be extended, and the t«ne remark will 
ifpfy^ in a greater or less degree, to all animals reclaimed fi*om a 
itate of nature and domesticated by man ; a pigeon, £or instaBce, 
may be bred to assume any shape or any colour ; bat Uic cast 
b widdy difi^nt with all other animals which preserve tlieir 
native freedom, and thus we imd a grouse, a par]tridfi[e, or a hare^ 
shrays the same, or at least the deviations are so extremely rare, 
that ^ley are regarded as phenomena, and are either the el&et 
oT disease, or appear as a fantastic whim of nature. Yet, if wt 
are to believe Cowper, hares, when reduced to a state of famiHar 
captivity, are easily recognised by the T»ied aspect or coimtea* 
SDce, which each individuidly. ol&ra to minute and eontlant 
observation ; but^ at idl events nature when left to herself 
aeems to proceed in one regular course, and wild animals um<* 
fonoAj exhibit the same general appearance, whatever nice dts* 
ttoctioos may be discovered by that minute and repeated obser- 
mtiofl which can only be obtained by familiar acquaintance. 

Tie GroMse and iu Affinkiu*-^^^ The cock of the wood, the 
black cock, the grouse, and the ptarmigan— -these are all birds 
of a similar nature, and chiefly found in heathy mountains and 
pioy forests, at a distance from mankind. They miglit onoa 
indeed have been common enough all over England, when a 
great part of the country was covered with heath ; but at pre* 
leot their numbers are thinned* 
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TBe cpck of the wood is sometimes of tbe sise of a toike^, 
and often weighs near fourteen pounds ; the bbck cock, of 
which the male is all over black, though the female is of the 
colour of the partridge, is about the size of a hen ; the grouse 
is about half as large again as a partridge, and its colour much 
like that of a woodcock, but redder ; the ptarmigan is stiD some- 
what leH, and is of a pale brown or ash -colour. They are all 
distinguishable from other birds of the poultry kind by a naked 
skm of a acariet colour, above the eyes, in the place and of the 
figure of tye*bffows. 

It seems to be something extraordinary, that aH the larger 
wild animab of every spedcs choose the darkest and the inmost 
recesses of the woods for their residence, while the smaller kinds 
come more into the open and cultivated parts, where there are 
more food and more danger. It is thus with the birds I sn 
describing : while the cock of the wood is seldom seen, except 
on the inaccessiUe parts of heathy mountains, or in the midst of 
piny forests, the grouse is found in great numbers in the ndgh- 
bourhood of com fields, where there b heath to afford retreat 
aad shelter. Their food too somewhat difi^ ; while the snu^br 
kinds live upon heath Uossoms, cranberries, and com, the larger 
feeds upon the cones of tbe pine tree ; and will sometimes en* 
tirely strip one tree, before it ofiers to touch tliose of another, 
though just beside him* In other respects, the manners of 
these birds are the same ; being both equally simple in th^ 
diet and licentious in th^r amours. 

The cock of the wood is, as was said, chiefly fond of a moun- 
tainous and woody situation. In winter he resides in the daik- 
esl and inmost part of the woods ; in summer he ventures down 
firom his retreats, to make short depredations on the fimmer^s 
com. The delicacy of his flesh, in some measure, sets a high 
price upon his head ; and as he is gready sought after, so he 
continues, when he comes down from the hills, always on his 
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guard. Updn these occasions he is seldom surprised ; and those 
who would take him, must venture up to find him in his native 
retreats* 

The cock of the wood, when in the forests, attaches himself 
principally to the oak and the pine tree ; the cones of the latter 
serving for his food, and the thiclTboughs for a habitation. He 
even makes a choice of what cones he shall feed upon ; for he • 
sometimes will strip one tree bare before he will deign to touch 
the cones of another. He feeds also upon ants* eggs, which 
seem a lugh delicacj to all birds of the poultry kind ; cranber- 
ries are likewise often found in his crop ; and his giszard, like 
that of domestic fowls, contains a quantity of grayel; for the 
purpose of assisting his powers of digestion. 

At the earliest return of spring, this bird begins to feel the 
genial bfluence of the season. During the month of March, 
the approaches of courtship are continued^ and do not desist till 
the trees have all their leaves, and the forest is in full bloom. 
During this whole season, the cock of the wood is seen at sun- 
rise and setting, extremely active, upon one of the largest 
branches of the pine tree. With his tail raised and expancTed 
like a fan, and the wings drooping, he is seen walking backward 
and £>rward, his neck stretched out, his head swollen and red,, 
and making a thousand ridiculous postures : his cry upon that 
occasion is a kind of loud explosion, which is instantly followed 
by a noise like the whetting of a scythe,, which ceases and com- 
mences alternately for about an houri and, is then terminated by 
the same explosion. 

During the time this singular cry continues, the bird seems 
entirely deaf and insensible of every danger ; whatever noise may 
he made near him, or even though fired at, he still continues 
his calL Upon all other occasions, he is the most timorous 
and watchful bird in nature ; but now he appears entirely absorb- 
ed in his instincts ; and seldom leaves the place where he fitst 

c 
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begins to feel the accesses of desire. This extraordinaiy Cry, 
which is accompanied by a clapping of the wings, is no sooner 
finished, than the female, hearing it, replies, approaches, and 
places herself under the tree, from whence the cock descends to 
impregnate her. The number of females that, on this occasion^ 
resort to his call is uncertain ; but one male generally suffices 
for all. 

The female is much less than her mate, and entirely unlike 
him in plumage, so that she might be mistaken for a bird of 
another species : she seldom lays more that six or seven eggs, 
which are white and marked with yellow, of the size of a hen's 
egg ; she generally lays them in a dry place, and a mossy ground, 
and hatches them without the company of the cock. When she 
is obliged, during th^ time of incubatnon, to leave her eggs in 
quest of food, she covers them up so artfully, with moss or dry 
leaves, that it is extremely difficult to discover them. On this 
occasion, she is extremely tame and tranquil, however wild and 
timorous in ordinary. She oflen keeps to her nest, though 
strangers attempt to drag her away. 

As soon as the young ones are hatched, they are seen run- 
ning with extreme agility after the mother, though sometimes 
they are not entirely disengaged from the shell. The hen leads 
them forward, for the first time, into the woodsy and shews them 
ants' eggs, and the wild mountain-berries, which, while young, 
are their only food. As they grow older, their appetites grow 
stronger, and they then feed upon the tops of the heath and the 
cones of the pine tree. In this manner they soon come to per- 
fection : they are a hardy bird, their food lies every where be- 
fore them, and it would seem that they should increase in great 
abundance. But this is not the case ; their numbers are thinned 
by rapacious birds and beasts of sSl kinds ; and still more by 
their own ssdacious contests* 

As soon as the clutching is orer, which the female performt 
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m tbe laanDer of a hen, the whole brood follows the mother for 
about a month or two ; at the end of which the young males . 
entirelj forsake her, and continue in great harmony together till 
the beginning of spring. At this season they begin^ for the first 
time, to ^1 the genial access ; and then adieu to all their £}rm- 
er friendship I They beg^n to consider each other as riyals ; and 
the rage o£ concupiscence quite extinguishes the spirit of so- 
ciety. They ight each other like game cocks ; and at that time 
are so inattentive to their oitn safety, that it often happens that 
tvo or three are kiUed at a shot. It is probable, that in these 
coDtestf , the bird which comes off victorious, takes possesion of 
tlie female sei^glio, as it is certain they have no faithfcil attach- 
ment." 

The above account is copied 6*oai Goldsmkhy nor will I 
pledge myself for its .accuracy. What he calls the cock of the 
wood is certainly unknown in England : the bird to which he 
;a31udes 19 t^ccasionally met with, I believe, in some parts of Scot- 
land ; biit. whether so large as to wei^h fourteen pounds is 
idottbt&l. It is a lamcn$abl^ circumstance that little dependence 
<mhe placed upon our natural histories, as the historians them- 
selves appear to have no more knowledge o£ the suji^ct than 
what they gained Jn tfieir study from ^he perusal ' of anterior 
works upon, the same 9ul^^ct ; therefore, their descriptions can 
only be relied on, where they happen to be corroborated by prac- 
tical knowledge ; while, strange as it may appear, some of the 
most important subjects (to th^ ^portsmap at least) are noticed 
in so slight and confused a manne^as to afibrd little or no in* 
formation upon the matter* Such is precisely the case with 
that beautiful bird, the black cock, or black grouse, also fte- 
quently distinguished by the appellation of black game* The 
blark cock is one of the finest birds offered to the attention of 
the sportsman : heJs the first of the game species known in this 
kingdom^ and is to be met with only in ft ^w places in EngUfbd, 
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and not in great abundance. The male bird generally weigbs 
about four poundi , of a beautiful black colour, with the tail 
forked in a peculiar manner. The female is much less than 
the male, and altogether difierent in plumage ; her eolour is 
brown, and from her appearance she might be easily mistaken 
. for a bird of a different species. These birds are found in toler- 
able abundance in some parts of the Highlands of Scotland, as 
well as on the borders of that country ; and are also to be mcft 
with on the hilly parts of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, in De- 
vonshire, and also in the New Forest, in Hampshire. They 
breed on the heathy moors : but are generally found in the vi- 
cinity of woods and com fields, where they frequently feed. The 
shooting season for black game commences on the 20th August. 
They Ite remarkably well at the beginning of the season, but 
soon become very wild, and will often fly to a great height. 

Their food is various, but principally consists of mountain 
fruits and berries, and in winter the tops of heath, as well as 
the cones of the pine tree, and com where they can procure it. 
It is somewhat remarkable that chemes and pease are fatal to 
these birds. They perch and roost in the same manner as the 
pheasant. 

The redgroiue, or moor game, is found in most of the moun- 
tainous districts of the united kingdom : I will state a few par- 
ticulars respecting them :~- 

The grouse is a bird which is found in different parts of the 
globe, and of which there are various kinds. However, as this 
volume b intended not for the naturalist, but the sportsman, it 
will be necessary to describe only those which breed in Great 
Britmn, and that kind in particular, which is the general object 
of pursuit, md which is known by the name dredgfouiCf or 
moor game. 

These birds are larger than the partridge ; the male weighing 
about nineteen to twenty four ounces. The bill is black, the 
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ivis onin^caloMied» the tbroat red, the fJiunage qb Ae heed 
and neck a light tawny red, each feather beiag nydied with 
eeveral tr^oivenie bars of Uack ; the hack and -acapolan are a 
deeper le^ and on ihe middle of each feather ii a krge Uack 
' spot ; the breast and helly are of a dull purplish-hrowa colottr, 
crossed with narrow duskj lines ; the quill feathers are duskj ; 
the tail consists of sixteen hlack feathers, the four middlemost 
of which are barred with red ; the thighs are a pale red, ob<* 
scurely barred with black:; the legs and feet are clothed down 
to the claws with thick, soft, white and brown feathers ; the 
outer and inner tees lu-e connected to the first joint by a small 
membrane. The female is considerably less than the male, 
weighing only about fifteen ounces. Her colours in general arc 
less vivid, and she has more of the white and less of the red fba* 
thers than the male. 

The heathy and mountainous parts of the northern counties 
of England, are in general stocked with these birds ; but they 
abound in the Higlilands o£ Scotland, and are very common in 
Wales and Ireland. They feed on mountain berries and the 
tender tops of the heath. 

Grouse pair very early in the spnng, and the female lays from 
eight to twelve or thirteen eggs, in a veiy simple nest, formed 
on the ground. The young leave the nest almost as soon as 
hatched, and continue to folkiw the hen till the severity of the 
winter sets in, when they unite in packs of twenty or thirty 
brace.* They continue together in the greatest harmony till the 
approach of spring, when they feel the access of genial desire ; 
the old females then, contrary Uy what is generally supposed, 
drive off the young cocks, and a general dispersion takes place : 
the males view each other with a jealous eye, and furious battles 
are the consequence. 

Grouse are very difficult to be netted, owing to the straggling 
cS 
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manner in whicli they lie, and thear scattering on the approach 
of the spcMlsmani or the least noise. 

The oare and 8trati^(em of the hen for the secnrity 6i the 
young is wonderfid, and similar to those of the partridge, to 
which we refisr the reader. 
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The PtarinigaR is somewhat larger than a pigeon. Its bill is 
black ; And its plumage, in summeri is of a pale brown colour, 
elegantly mottled with small bars and dusky spots. The head 
and neck are marked with broad bars of black, rust colour, and 
white. The wings and be% are white. 

These birds moult in the winter mobUis, and diange thor 
summer dress for one more warm ; and, instead of having their 
feathers of many colours, they then become white. By a won- 
derful provision every feather idso, except those o[ the wings 
and tail, becomes double^ a downy one shooting out of the base 
of each ; which gives an additional protection against the cold. 
In the latter end of February, a new plumi^ begins to appear, 
first about the rump, in brown stumps : the £rst rudiments of 
the coat they assume in the warm season, when each ^ther is 
single. In answer to enquiries made by Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. 
Solander, and some other naturalists, from Captain George 
Cart Wright, who resided many years on the co^st of Labrador^ 
on the subject o£ the grouse changing their colour, he says, 
" I took particular notice of those I killed, and can aver, for a 
fact, that they get at this time of the year (September) a very 
large addition of feathers, all of which are white ; and that the 
cobured feathers at the «une time change to white. In spring, 
most of the white feathers drop o£P, and are succeeded by col* 
oured ones ; or, I rather believe, all the white ones drop off, and 
they get an en^rely new set. At tlie two seasons they change 
very differently : in the spring beginning at the neck, and spread- 
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ing firom thence ; now they begin on the bellj and end on the 
neck." 

Thar feet, by being feathered entirely to the toe8» are pro- 
tected from the cold of tlie northern r^ions. Every morning 
they take a flight directly upwards into the air, apparently to 
shake the snow from their wings and bodies. They feed in the 
mornings and evenings, and in the middle of the day they bask 
in the sun. 

About the begtnning of Octxhtr they assemble in (locks of a 

' hundred and fifty or two hundred, and live much among the wil- 
lows, the tops of which they eat. In December they retire 
from the flats about Httdson*s*bay to the mountains, where in 
that month the snow is less ^eep than in the low lands, to feed 
on the mountain berries. 

Some of the Greenlanders b^ve that the ptarmigans, to 
provide a subsistence through the winter, collect a storeof moan- 
tain berries into some cranny of a rock near their retreat. It ts, 
however, generally supposed, that by means of their long, broad, 

' and hollow nails, they ferm lodges under the snow, where they 
lie in heaps to protect themselves from the cold. During win- 
ter they are often seen flying in great numbers among the rocks. 
Though sometimes found in the mountains of the north of 
Scotland, the ptarmigans are chiefly inhabitants of that part of 
the globe which lies about the Arctic Circle. Their food con- 
sists of the buds of trees, young shoots of pine, heath, and fruits 
and berries which grow on the mountains. They are so stupid 
and so silly, as often to sufler themselves, without any difficulty, 
to be knocked on the head, or to be driven into any snare that 
is set for them. When fr^htened they fly off*; but immediatdy 
ali^t, and stand staring at their foe. When the heii bird is 
killed, it is said that the male will not forsake her, but may then 
also be killed wiUi great ease. So Httle alarmed are they at the 
presence of mankind, at evea to bear irtving like poultiy : yett 
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notwitlistanding this apparent gentleness of disposition, it is im* 
possible to domesticate them ; for, when caught, they refuse to 
eat, and always die soon afterwards. 

Their voice is very extraordinary ; and they do not often ex- 
ert it but in the night. It is very rarely that they are found in 
Denmark : but by some accident one of these birds, some years 
ago, happened to stray within a hundred miles of Stockholm, 
which very much alarmed the common people of the neighbour- 
hood ; for from its nightly noise a report very soon arose, that 
the wood where it took up its residence, was haunted by a ghost. 
So much were the people terrified, that nothing could tempt the 
post boys to pass the wood after dusk. The spirit was, how- 
ever, at last happily removed, by^ some gentlemen sending their 
gamekeepei^ into the wood by moonlight, who soon discovered 
and killed the harmless ptarmigan. 

Ptarmigans form their nests on the ground, in dry ridges ; 
and lay from six to ten dusky eggs with reddish-brown spots. 

The usual method of taking these birds is in nets made ot 
twine, twenty feet square, connected to four poles, and propped 
with sticks in front. A long line is fastened to these, the end 
of which is held by a person who lies concealed at a distance. 
Several people drive the birds within reach of the net ; which is 
then pulled down, and is found to cover fifty or sixty of them. 
They are in such plenty in the northern parts of America, that 
upwards often thousand are frequently caught for the use of the 
Hudson 8-bay Settlement, between November and May. 

They are taken by the Laplanders by means of a hedge form- 
ed with the branches of Inrch trees, and having small openings 
M c^tain intervals with a snare in each. The birds are tempted 
to feed on the buds and catkins o£ the birch ; and whenever 
they endeavour to pass through the openings, they are caught. 

They are excellent food ; being said to taste so like the com- 
mon grouse, as to he scarcely distinguishable from it. 
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The partrld^ is an inhabitant of all the temperate parts of 
Europe. The extremes of heat and cold are unfavourable to its 
propagation ; and it flourishes best in cultirated countries, Hying 
principally on. the labours of the husbandman. In Sweden 
these birds burrow beneath the snow ; and the whole covey 
crowd together under this shelter to guard against the intense 
cold. In Greenland the partridge is brown during summer ; 
but as soon as winter sets in, it becomes clothed with a thick 
and warm down, and its exterior assumes the colour of the snows. 
Near the mouth of the river 01, iQ Russia, the partridges are 
lu such quantities, that the adjacent mountains are crowded 
with them. — These birds have been seen variegated with whit^ 
and sometimes entirely white, where the climate could not be 
supposed to have any influence in this variation^ and even 
mnong those whose plumage was of the usual colour. 

Partridges have ever held a distinguished place at the tables 
of the luxurious, both in this country and in France. We havt 
an old distich. 

If tbe partridge bad the woodcock*9 thigh, 
'Twould be the best bird that e*er did fly. 

They generally pair early in February ; and sometimes afler 
pairing, if the weather be very severe, they collect together again, 
and form into packs. The female lays her eggs, usually from 
fifteen to eighteen in number, in a rude nest of dry leaves and 
grass, formed upon the ground : these are of a greenish-grey 
colour. The period of incubation is about three weeks^ So 
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closely do these birds sit on their eggs when near hatching, 
tifaat a partridge with her nest has been carried in a hat to some 
distance, and in confinement she has continoed her incubation, 
and there produced joung ones. The great hatch is about the 
middle of June ; and the earliest birds begin to fly towards the 
ktter end of that month. The young brood are able to run 
about as soon as they are hatched, and they are even sometimes 
seen bcumbered with a piece of a shell sticking to them. The 
parents immediately lead them to ant hills, on the grubs of which 
they at first pnncipally feed. 

At the season when the partridge is produced, the various 
species *of ants loosen the earth about their habitations. The 
young birds therefore have only to scrape away the earth, and 
they can satisfy their hunger without difficulty. A covey that 
some years ago excited the attention o£ the Rev. Mr. Gould, 
gave him an opportunity of remarking the great delight they 
take in this kind of food. On his turning up a colony of ants, 
and withdrawing to some distance, the parent birds conducted 
their young to the hill, and fed very heartily. After a few days, 
they grew more bold, and ventured to eat within twelve or four- 
teen yards of him. The surrounding grass waS^ high ; by which 
means they could, on the least disturbance, immediately run 
out of sight, and conceal themselves. The excellence of this 
food for partndges may be ascertained from those that are bred 
up under a domestic hen, if constantly supplied with ants' grubs 
and fresh water, seldom failing to arrive at maturity. Along 
vith the grubs it is recommended to give them, at intervals, a 
mixture of millepedes, or wood lice, and earwigs, to prevent 
their surfeiting on one luxurious diet ; fresh curds mixed with 
lettuce, chick weed, or groundsel, should also be given them. 

The afi&ction of partridges for their young is peculiarly in- 
teresting. Both the parents lead them out to feed ; they point 
out to them the proper places for their food, and assbt them in 
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finding it by scratching the ground with their feet. Th^ fire- 
quently sit close together, coirering their joung ones with their 
wings ; and firom this situation they are not easily roused. If^ 
howeveTi they are distiu'bedy most persons acquainted with rural 
affiurs know the confusion that ensues. The male gives the 
first signal of alann^ by a peculiar cjty of distress; throwing 
himself at the same moment more immediately into the waj of 
dangeri in order to mislead the enemy. He flutters along the 
groundi hangbg his wings, and exhibiting every symptom of de- 
bility. By this stratagem he seldom fails of so far attracting 
the attention of the intruder, as to allow the female to conduct 
the helpless, unfledged brood into some place of security*— 
** A partridge (says Mr. White, who gives an instance of this 
instinctive sagacity) came out of a ditch, and ran along shivering 
with her wings, and crying out as if wounded and unable to get 
firom us. While the dam feigned this distress, a boy who at* 
tended me, saw the brood, which was small and unable to flyi 
run for shelter into an old fox's hole, under the bank/*— -Mr. 
Markwick relates, that *' as he was once hunting with a young 
pointer, the dog ran on a brood of very small partridges. The 
old bird cried, fiuttered, and ran tumbling along just before the 
dog's nose, till she had drawn him to a considerable distance ; 
when she took wing and flew farther off, but not out of the 
field. On this the dog returned nearly to the place where the 
young ones lay concealed in the grass ; which the old bird no 
sooner perceived, than she flew back again, settled just before 
the dog's nose, and a second time acted the same part, rolling 
and tumbling about till she drew off his attention from her 
brood, and thus succeeded in preserving them." 

The eggs of the partridge are frequently destroyed by weasel^ 
stoats, crows, magpies, and other animals. When this has been 
the case, the female frequently makes another nest and lays 
afresh. The . produce of these second hatchings is always a 
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punyy sicUy race ; and the iddifkltials seldom outlive the rig- 
ours of the winter; 

It is said that those partridges which are hatched under a 
domestic hen, retain through Kfe the habit of calling when they 
Ittar the chiclang of hens. 

The partridge, eren when reared by the hand, spon neglects 
those who have the care of it ; and shortly after its full growth, 
always estranges itself from the house where it was bred* This 
will almost invariaUy be its conduct, however intimately it may 
have connected itself with the place and inhabitants in the early 
part of its existence. Among the Fery few instances of the 
partridge's remaining tame, was that of one reared by the Ren 
Mr. Bird. This, long after its full growth, attended the par- 
lour at break&st and other times, received food from any hand 
that gave it, and stretched itself before the ^e and seemed 
much to enjoy the warmth. At length, it fell a victim to the 
decided foe of all favourite birds, a cat. 

On the farm of Lion Hall, in Essex, belonging to Colonel 
Hawker, a partridge, in the year 1788, formed her nest, and 
hatched sixteen eggs on the top of a pollard oak tree* What 
renders, this circumstance more remarkable is, that the tree had 
fastened to it the bars of a stile, where there was a footpath ; 
and the passengers in going over, discovered and disturbed her 
before she sat close. When the brood was batched, they 
scrambled down the short and rough boughs, which grew out all 
around from the trunk of the tree, and reached the ground in 
safety. 

In the year 1798, the following occurrence took place at 
£ast Dean, in Sussex, which will tend to prove that partridges 
have no powers of migration. — A covey of sixteen partridges 
being routed by some men at plough, directed their flight across 
the cHfFto the sea, over which they continued their course about 

three hundred yards. ^ Either intimidated or otherwise a£Pected 

D 
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bf thiA demeatf the wliole were tiieii observed to drop into tbe 
water. 

It has kog been A received opbicm among aportsmeb as wdl 
at naturaliata} that the femide partndge has none of the bay 
ftathers on the breast (forming a kind of horse dioe) Eke v the 
male. Thii» however, on disaeetion, has proved to be a mis^ 
take ; for Mr* Montagu happening to kiH nine Urds in one day, 
with veiy Gttk variation as to the hay made on the breast, he 
was led to open them all, and diseovered that five of them were 
females* On carrfiiUy examining the plmm^je, be found that 
the mfdes ooold only be Inewn by die superior brightness of 
eolour about the head ; which alone, after the first or second 
year, seems to be the mark c^distmction. 
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The Quail is aa tminbitaat of ntmrtj all the counties of the 
worU^andmaHifteBteeiBodezcdkiiCfoocL In iqppeanmce it 
is so like the partridge^ ar soraetanes to be called ^chMrr/* par- 
iridgB} nd ia the mwiwri of the two species there i»a great 
xeseraUanee. Thej-fised^ femdiciraesty and rear their fow^, 
neariyin the same ««f. Thef ase, howereiv » namy lespecta 
vary diflerent^ Qoails aiigrate to other cooatnes; ^7 are 
alfPATft saaHer; and have aofe a bars space between the efUi 
nor the figure of a horse shoo on their hfeasls. The^sgs too 
are less than Abse of the paeCridgeiand TsrydiAreat incdour. 
Their Toiceft are ttiJike. Qnays seldom Ite ki coiws ; cMopi 
when their wants unite the^ Ashle fiunily to their asethor, or 
some powerful cause urges at once the whole species to asseni" 
Ue» aad tpifene toyt he g theeirtert of dbe oosan» hcddbg their 
coone to the same distant kinds* Tliqr aee much less cuankig 
tium the partridge ; and smmw ^a^ly ^nsaavedy espedaflj when 
young. 

The %nales hij about ten ^gp^ ia the iaenfaatioii of which 
they are occupied three weds* The egp are whitish ; but 
marked with ragged, mst-ookMusd qpots. 

These b»de usually sleep during the day, concealed in the 
tallest glass, fyingontiMireides^ with theirlsgs extended, in the 
same spoi^ even for hours together. So imy indolent are they* 
that a dog amst absoktel^ rua upoa them before they are 
sprung; and when they are forced upon wing, they seldom fly 
far. Quails are easily drawn within reach of a net, by a call 
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imitating their ciy, which is not unlike the words whii^ whit, 
vfhit : this is done with an instrument called a quail pipe. 

They are found in some parts of Great Britiin, but no where 
in anj great quanUty^ They are supposed to winter in Africa, 
and return early in the spring. If to the oircumstance of their 
generally sleeping in the day, is added that of their being sel- 
dom known to make their first annual appearance in the day 
time, it may be inferred that they perform tAmt journey htf nighi, 
and that they direct their coune to those couHries ^diere the 
harvest is preparing, and thus cfawige their abode to obtain a 
subsistence. On their arrival at Afeomdria, such mukitute 
are exposed in the markets for sale, that three or fiwr may be 
bought for a medii»(fessthaa three farthings). Crews of mer^ 
chant vessels hate been fed upon them; and comf^atnts have 
been laid at the consul's office, by mariners against tluircap- 
teins, for giviug them nothbg batquaih toeaft. 

With wind and weather in tkdr fefour, they have been 
known to petfiirm a ffi^t of fifty leaguea across the Black Sea 
in the course of a night; a wtm^kSd Stance for so short- 
winged a biid. 

Such prodigious quanti^ have appea^d <m the western 
coasts of the kingdom of Naples, in the vicinity of Nettuno. 
that ahundred thousand have been cai^t within the space of 
three or four miles. Most of these are Uken to Rome, whei« 
they are in great request, and are soM at extremely hi^ prices. 
Clouds of quails also afight, in spring, along ^ coasts of Pro- 
vence ; especially in the knds beloiiging to the Bishop of Pre- 
jus, which border .on the sea. Here they are sometimes found 
•o exhausted, that for a few of the fiiit days they may be caught 
with the hand. — ^In some parts of the south of Ruflste they 
abound so greatly, that at the time of their migratimi they are 
caught by thousands, and sent in cariu to Moscow and Peters* 
burgh." 
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Qiuuk are Urdt of nndauoted oounige ; and their quarrels 
dten terminate in mutual destruction. Tkis iraseible d]iq[)oiition 
induced the ancient Greeks and Romans to fight them with each 
other» as the modems do game codes. And such favourites 
were the conquerors^ that, in one instance^ Augustus punished a 
prefect of Egypt with deaths fi>r bringing to his table one of 
these Urds which had acquired oelehntjr for its yictories. 
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THE PHEASANT. 



The characters of the pheasant tribe are a short, convex, and 
strong bill ; the bead more or less o^rered with carunculated 
bare flesh onihe sides, which, in some species, is continued up- 
wards to the crown, and beneath so as to hang pendant under 
each jaw ; and the legs, for the most part, furnished with spurs. 

The females produce many young ones at a brood ; which 
•they take care of for some time, leading them abroad and point- 
ing out food for them^ These are at first clad with a thick, 
^ sofl down. The nests of the whole tribe are formed on the 
ground. 



THE PHEASANT. 

This beautiful bird is very common in almost all the southern 
parts of the old continent, whence it was originally imported 
into our couotiy. In America it is not known. 

Pheasants are much attached to th« shelter of thickets and 
woods where thie grass is very long ; but, like the partridges, 
they ofUu breed also in clover fields. They form their nests ofi 
the ground : and the females lay from twelve to fifteen e^^, 
which are smaller than those of the domestic hen. In the 
mowing of clover near the woods frequented by pheasants, the 
destruction of their eggs is sometimes very great. Poultry hena 
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are oficn kept ftaAy for Mt&g on aoj eggs that may be eiposed 
bj the scythe ; and with care, nuntbefs are thus rescued from 
destrucdoQ. The nest is usually composed of « few dry v^- 
tables put carelessly together ; and the yoimg follow the mother 
like chickeusy as soon as they break the sheU.— The pheasants 
and their brood remain in the stubbles and hedge-rows, if un« 
disturbed, for some time i^ser the com is rifie. If disturbed, 
they seek the woods, and only israe thence in thcf niomings and 
evenings to feed in the stubble6.->— They are very fond of com : 
they can, however, procure a subsistence without it ; since they 
often feed on the wild berries of the woods and on acoms. 

In confinement the ^nale ndthcr lays so many eggs, nor 
hatches and rears her brood with so muili care and vigilance, 
as in the Mis out of the immedime observation of man* In 
a mew she wiU very rarely dispose them in a nest or sit upon 
them at all. Indeed, in the btmness of incubatton and rearing 
the young, ihe domestic hen is generally made a Substitute fer 
the hen pheasant. 

The wings of these Inrds are vtry i^ort, and ill adapted for 
considerable flighty. On this account, the pheasants on the 
ishuid called Isoia Mudre in the L(^0 Msggioref at Turing as 
they cannot % over the lake, are altogether im|msoned. When 
they attempt to cross the lake, unless picked up by the boat- 
men, they are always drowned* 

The pheasant is in some respects a very stupid bard. On being 
roused, it will often perch On a neighbouring tree ; where its at- 
tention will be so fixed on the dogs, as to suffer any person 
to approach very near. It has been asserted, that the pheasant 
imagines itself out of danger wl^never its head only is concealed. 
Sportsmen, however, who vriU recount the sU«tagems that they 
haire knowti old cock pheasants adopt m thick and extensive 
coverts, when they have found themselves pursued, before they 
codU be compelled to take wing, will convince us that tbi? bird 
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if bj no meaot deficieot in at lemk some of the eontrinowes ne* 
eettaiy for its omu preservatton. 

At Uie fioU weatlier dmw« on, die pheaaaats begin to fiy^it 
•uotet into the bcandiei of the oak tiees, &r rootting during the 
night* Thii they do more frequently at the winter advances, 
and the tiees lose tbmr Mage* The anale hkds, at these times, 
make a noise, wUcfa dicy repeat ikne or four timei, called by 
sportsmen, eqcitimg. The hens, on flying up, utter one MS 
wkidle^ and then are silent* Foxes destroy great immb^i of 
pheasants* 

The nudes begin to er^m the fimt utedc in March* This 
noise can be heard at a considerable distance— —Thcy^ mil occa- 
sionally come into farm yards in the vicinity of coverts where 
they abound, and sometimes produce a cross breed with the 
common fowls. 

It hat been eoatended that pheasams are so shy as not to be 
tamed withoi^ I(<^b*^ difficuky* Where, however, their natural 
feur of man has been counteracted from their having been I»ed 
under his protection ; and wheie he has ahnost constantly ap- 
peared before their eyes in their eoierta, th^ will come to lead 
imme^ately on hearing the keeper's whistle* They will foUow 
him in flocks ; and soarcdy aUow the pease to run from his bag 
imo tte troughs placed for tlie {Hirpose, b^re they begin to 
eat* Those that cannot find room itf one trmi^ follow him 
with the same fomiliarity to others* 

Pheasants me found in most parts of England ; but are sel- 
dom seen in Sootknd ; while in Ifeland, I am not certain that 
there ai« any in a state of freedom* Wood and com. bosds 
seem necessary to their existence* 

The general wo^ of male pheasants is from two pounds and 
twelve ounces, to three pounds and four ounces* That of the 
hens, is usui^y dbout ten ounces less* 

The female Incds have sometimes been known to assume the 
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elegant plumag^of the male. But with pheasants in a state of 
confinement, those that take this new plumage always become 
barren, and are spurned and bufl&ted by the rest. From what 
took place in a hen pheasant, in the possession of a lady, a 
friend of Sir Joseph Banks, it would seem probable that this 
change arises from some alteration of temperament at a late 
period in the animal's life* This lady had paid particular atten- 
tion to the breeding of pheasants. One of the hens, after hav- 
ing produced several broods, moulted, and the succeeding fea- 
thers were exactly those of a cock. This animal never after- 
wards had young ones.-— Similar observations have been made 
respectingnhe/Ttfa ken. Lady Tynte had a favourite pied pea- 
hen, which at eight several times produced chicks. Having 
moulted when about eleven years old, the lady and her family 
were astonished by her displaying the feathers peculiar to the 
other sex, and appearing like a pied peacock. In this process 
the tail, which was like that of the cock, first appeared. In the 
following year she moulted again, and produced similar feathers. 
In the third year she did the same, and then had also spurs 
f^sembling those of the cock. The hen never bred aher thia 
change of iier plumage. She is now preserved in the Leverian 
Museum. 
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THE BUSTARD. 



The bustards have a somewhat convex bill, with open aad 
oblong nostrils. The legs are long, and naked above tiie 
knees. The feet have only three toes, all placed (brward. 

Thereare about twelve diffirent species, all of which are ooa« 
fined to the old continent. 



THE GREATBUSTARD. 

This is the largest land fowl produced in our idandy the male 
obea weighing twenty -five pounds and upwards. The lengdt 
is near four Gsety and the breadth nine. The bead and. nedc are 
ash-coloured. The bade is transverselj barred with blackf aid 
bright nmt colour. The belly is white ; and the tail, condsdng 
of twoaty feathers, is barred with red and black. The legs are 
dusky. On each nde of the lower mandible of the bill, there is 
a tuft of feathers about nine inches long. 

The female is not much more than half the sixe of the male. 
The top of her head is of a deep orange, and the rest of the 
head brown, fler colours are not so bright as those of the 
male, and she wants the tuft on each side of the head. There 
is likewise another very essential difference between the male and 
the female : the former b^ng fiimished with a sack, or pouch, 
situated in the fere part of the neck, and capid)le of containing 
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abore two qnarts <^ waier ; the entrance of which k immedU 
utelj under the tongue. This singular resenroir was first dis- 
ooferedbj Dr.Dougks, who supposes that the bird fiUs it with 
water to supply its Uiirst in the midst of those eztensife phuns 
where it is accustomed to wander : it likewise makes afiirther 
me of it in defending itself against 4he attacb of bir«]s of prey ; 
on these occasions it throws out the watef with such violence, as 
sot unfteqoently to baffle the pursuit of its enemy; 

This bird makes no nest ; but the female lays her eggs in 
•ome hole in the ground, in a dry corn-field ; these are two in 
nomber, as big as those of a goose, and of a pale oHve brown, 
marked with spots of a deeper colour* If, during her absence 
^rom the nest, any one handles or even breathes upon the eggs, 
she immediately abandons them* The young fbUow the dam 
soon afUr they are excluded from the eggf but are not capable 
for some time of flying. 

Bustards are, I believe, confmed to the old continent, and a 
few of its adjacent islands; and feed on green corn, the tops of 
turnips, and various other vegetables, as well as on worms ; but 
they have been known to eat frogs, mice, and young birds of 
the smaller kind, which they swallow whole. They are remark* 
able for their great timidity ; carefully avoiding mankind, and 
'being easily driven away in whole herds by the smallest dog. 

In En^and they are now and then met with in flocks of fifty 
or more : they frequent the open countries of the south and 
east parts, from Dorsetshire as far as the wolds in Yorkshire, 
and are oken seen on Salisbury plain. They are slow in taking 
wing, but run with great rapidity ; and the young ones are even 
sometimes coursed and taken by greyhounds. 
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THE WOODCOCK. 



This bird hat a long, slender^ straight bill. The nostrils Atp 
linear, and lodged in a furrow. The head is intirelj covered 
with feathers. The feet hare four toes, the hind one of whieh 
is very short, and consists of several joints. The feuiale wood- 
cock may be distinguished from the male by a narrow stripe of 
white along the lower part of the exterior veil of the outermoet 
feather of the wing. The same part in the outermost feather of 
the male is elegantly and regularly spotted with black and red- 
dish white. In the bastard wing of both is a small-pointed, 
narrow feather, very elastic, and much sought after by painters, 
as it makes a good pencil. 

The woodcock, during summer, is an inhabitant of Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, and other northern countries, where it breeds. 
But when winter approaches, the severe frosts of those nortbem 
latitudes, by depriving it of food, force it southwards to milder 
climates. These birds arrive in Great Britain in- flocks ; some- 
times as early as September, but not in great numbers till 
November and Decei^ber. They generally take advantage of 
the night, being seldom seen to come before sun ' set. The time 
of their arrival depends much upon the prevailing winds ; for, 
as they are qnable to struggle with the boisterous gales of the 
northern ocean, they wait for the advantage of a favourable 
wind. When they have had bad weather to encounter on their 
passage, they are frequently so much exhausted on their arrival 
as to remain on the same spot many hours, almost helpless, and 
much reduced in flesh, by the fatigue of their voyage. In werj 
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stormy weather, w^ are told, tbej iKscasionally take, refi^ ia 
the ri^ng ot vessels at sea> and that numbers, are frequently 
lost in their passage* 

They feed on worms and insects^ which they searchi for with 
their long billaip.in sofi^ ground and moist woodf> {lying and 
feeding principally in the nighL The^ gp out; in the evening r 
• and generally return in the same direction, or throu^jh the same 
glades, to their day retreat* . . . t 

The greater part of them leave this, country about the latter 
end of February,, or the be;^nning of March. They retire tQ. 
the coast ; ah4> if the wind he favourable, set out immediate^ ; 
but if contrary, they are often detained for some time, and thus 
a£K>rd good diversion to those sportsmen who reside near, the ; 
«ea. • . •. . 

Very few of them remain in England during the summer ; 
though instances of this kind occasionally happen, and the 
female has been known to make a nest and lay eggs. But even 
these instances, have most hkely arben from the birds having 
been so wounded by the sportsman in the winter, as to be dis- 
abled from taking their long journey in spring. They build 
their nests on the ground, generally at the foot of some tree,^ and 
lay. four or five eggs, the size of those of a pigeon, of a rusty 
colour, and marked with brown spots. A single bird was ob^ 
servefl to remain in a coppice, belonging to a gentleman in Dor- 
setshire, through the summer. The place, firom its shady and 
moist situation, was well calculated to maintain it; yet, by 
d^rees, it lost ahnost all its feathm, so that for some time it 
was unable to fly, and was ofleh caught ; but in the autumn it 
recovered its strength and feathers, and flew away. 

Woodcocka generally weigh from twelve to fourteen ounces, 
and a^ chiefly found in covers, particularly those with wet bot« 
tcmis, and underneath holly bushes; they are not, however, fond 
of covers ;Mrhere there is long grass growing in the bottom, and 
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at the roots of the trees. In miU weather they are to be met 
with chieflj ill the open country, in hedge-rows, &c. hot a sereic 
ftott forces them to the thid^est covers, and to springs and small 
running streams that are sheltered with trees or underwood. 

The sight' of the woodcock is very indifferent in the day dme, 
but he sees better in the dusk of Ihe evening and by mooidigfat; 
atid it may also be remarked, that woodcocks will lie much better 
the day following a moonlight night,'than when it has been pre- 
ceded by a very dark one : the reason is obvious — ^the bird has 
been enabled, by the light of the moon, to make a plentiful re- 
past, and the next day is lazy and unwilling to fly ; whereas, 
when the darkness of the night has rendered it impossible for 
him to satisfy the calls of hunger, he is constantly uneasy, and 
on the alert in search of food, which he never attempts to seek 
but when necessity compels him. 

Shooting woodcocks is a very pleasant amusement in woods 
which are not too thick ; and, if they are cut through in several 
places, it renders it more easy to shoot this bird in his passage 
when he rises, and also to mark him with greater certainty ; and 
Woodcocks will generally be found near the openings or roads 
throu^gh the woods, if there are any. In this diversion a good 
marker is of essential service ; for with his assistance it will be 
difficult for a woodcock to escape, as he will generally suffer 
himself to be shot at three or four times, before he takes a long 
flight. 

The woodcock is a clumsy walker, and rises heavily from the 
ground, which, I believe, is the case with most birds that have 
long wings, and short l^gs. When a woodcock is found in an 
open field, in a hedge-row, in the pass of a wood, or an un« 
frequented lane, he skims the ground slowly, and is very easily 
shot ; but it is occasionally otherwise, particularly when he is 
flushed in a tall wood, where he is obliged to clear the tops o. 
trees befoVe he can take a horizontal direction ; at which time 
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he frequently rises very high, and with great rapidity yand it be- 
comes very difficult to seize the mcnnent of shootrng, by reason 
of the turnings and twistings which he b obliged to make^ in 
order to pass between the trees. 

In this diversion a person is often emj^yed as a beater, which 
id highly necessary, and may be very useftil at the same ^e in 
marking. 
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THE 3NIPE. 



HaTing given a particular descriptimi of the woodcock, it 
will only be necessary to observe, that the plumage and shape of 
the snipe are much the same ; and indeed its habits and man- 
ners bear a great anabgy. But there are three ^fiSsrent nzes 
of snipes, the largest of which, however, is much smaller than the 
woodcock. The common snipe weighs about four ounces, the 
jack snipe is not much bigger than a lark ; the large snipe weighs 
about eight ounces, but is seldom met with. Some have sup- 
posed that the common snipe is the jack's female ; however, the 
contraiy b now too well known to need a refutation in this 
place. 

Snipes are to be found all the winter in wet and marshy 
grounds, particulariy where there are rushes ; they are fivquently 
to be found on mountains and moon among the heath, but a 
severe frost forces them to the springs and running streams. 
Kumbers of these birds remain with us all the year, and breed 
in our marshes, laying generally six eggs the latter end of May. 
In saying this, I wish to be understood as meaning the common 
snipe ; for I am of opinion the jack snipe, like the woodcock, 
goes to a more southern latitude to breed; though he is some- 
times seen here in the summer, which may arise from similar 
causes to those which have induced the occasional stay of the 
woodcock. But numbers of the common snipe are found to stay 
and breed firum choke, though by fiur the greater part migrate 
for this purpose. 

The snipe is generally regarded as a difficult shot ; and it roust 
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be allowed that it requires practice to surmount this difficulty, 
which arises from the zig-zag manner in which the bird flies 
immediately after rising. The best method to pursue in this 
difersion, is to walk down the wind, as snipes generally fly 
against it ; and if a snipe rise before the sportsman, it will not 
fly far bef<»e it tums» and describes a sort of semi-circle, which 
will afibrd more time to take aim, by thus remaining longer 
within gnn-shot. If^ howeter, the bird should fly strmght for- 
ward, it win be highly proper to let it get some little distance, 
as its flight will become much steadier* The slightest wound is 
snflBcient to bring these birds to the ground. 

An old pointer is the best in snipe shootmg. To accustom 
a young dog to snipes, slackens his mettle, and renders him of 
Httle use for partridge or grouse, owing to getting a number of 
points with littb exertion. However, when these birds are 
pleotifbl, a dog is unnecessary, as waiking them up will answer 
equally well. 
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THE hare: 



Stricdj speakiog, thif mm^l if ao. imp^roper object &r tkfi 
shooting sportsman ; in fact| diere is an act of parllmneat which 
subjects anj person to a penary for st^Miing a hare; but tbi/i 
act is superseded by a posterior poe, and the jMractioe of sboot- 
iog these animals has become very ^n^«il« 

The hare is one of the most timid animals in aatiifie; .frarfU 
of every danger, and fittenti?e to every alami it ist eontintiaOy 
upon the watch ; and beiiig provide with, i^eryiougears^ which 
are moveable at pleasure, and easily dii«cUd to aey qoanar» it 
is warned of the distant approach of its enemies. At the hare 
is destitute of the means of defence^ nature has endowed it with 
powers of evasion in a superior decree : every part and member 
of this animal seems peculiarly forme.^ for celerity, and it is con- 
sequeuUy one of the siiiftest quadrupeds in the world. Its hind 
legs are much longer than the fore ones, and are furnished with 
strong muscles, which give it a singular advantage in running 
up a hill ; and of this it appears very sensible, as it is generally 
observed to fly towards rising ground when Brst started. 

The colour of this animal is another great means of preserva- 
tion, as it oflen so much resembles the ground on which it sits, 
as not to be easily distiuguislied. In cold countries, near the 
pole, where the ground is covered the greatest part of the ^ear 
with snow, the hare becomes white, which consequently cinders 
it less conspicuous in those frigid regions. 

Thus formed for escape, it might be supposed the hare would 
enjoy a state of tolerable secutigr ; but, although harmless and 
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ifiofimite iQ Jtflilfy it las iu» friefid. DogB of A kinds, aa wdl 
as fiixest pwft&Qiti jetmioglyby tnslkwt; irildcalis,iv<eaiel8,Ac 
catch and dofcrdf k; birdi: of picfart ttii lOOfe dttigerooB 
eoemies ; wkile maa, more poweefbl tluur all^ makes ««# ^fwery 
artifice to obtain a cieatme, whicb constituteiOBeof tlie n<iia«f- 
OU8 deficacies of his table* 

According to as^adistiy the bare lives siiL or sevea Jtaa^f and 
attains its ^.growth ia one.' It engenders frequently before it 
is a jear oid. Tbe buck seeks the ^ prineipafly from ibe 
Bion^ of December to tbe month of April* The feiaalego^ 
with young thirty or thir^^None dayi| and brk^ forth getttendfy 
two yonng ones, thoufj^ they ba^e been Isiown to produce 
thtee or fear, and depdis^l^Mfetf ia a. tuft^of.grass or heath, or 
in a Mttlebashy withdut any appaiieflt)pNpahitienv 

Tbe ridicufoas assertions which iomfe writers dn niitund his- 
tory haw niad6, tIz; of haires being generatiy hermaphrodites, 
or of thetrcbai^ag thdr sex every moilth, as well as of pes- . 
sessiog the power of superfetation, are %oo glaringly absurd ito 
need a detailed reAitation in this place* The circumstance which 
seeins to have given rise to the fint of these notions is the forma- 
tion of tbe genital parts of the mal^ Imie, whose testicles do not 
obvioti^ appear, espiedally wfaea he is young, being contained 
in the same cover with the intestines. Another reason is, that 
on the side of the penis, which is scarcely to be distinguished, 
there is an oyong and deep slit i the orifice of which, in some 
measnre, resembles the vi^a of the femaie* The male and 
feaaale are known to the sportsman by the felk)#ing distinctions : 
dw head of tbe male is more short and round, the whiskers 
bog, the Colliders more ruddy, and the ears shorter andl)rbader 
than those of the femide ; whole Istesd is long and narrow, the 
ears kmg and iharp at the ^p, th^ fur on the back of a grey 
ookmr, incHnrng to bkfck, andin-p^ntofsise she is frequently 
fennd amier thmi ^ m^W There is idso coiuideteble difibr- 
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eoce in the fe«t. In the maJkt the feet are smidL mi p<mited, 
and the nmk short; wheraasrin the &m^f tfaejraie much 
larger and more iqmad;. thenaib dso are much longer* 

TwoapeeietofharesmaybedisttngtBthedi those of the wood, 
and thoee of the plaui* The hares of. the wood are in general 
much larger than those of the open gr<»nid : the fur is not of so 
dark a colour^ and they are better covered with it; they are also 
swiflter in the chase, and their flesh has a better flavour Among 
the hares of the plain, those m^^ be distinguished whidi inhabit 
marges : they are not 90 swift ,^ foot, are less covered with 
fiir, and their fieak iA not so fine flavoured and delicate. 

A youi^ hare, that has attuned the full growth, may be known 
.£rom an old one by feeling the knee j<nnts of the fore 1^ with 
the thumb ni^L When the heads of the two b<mes, which form 
the joints, are S(^ dose, that little or no space is to be perceived 
between them, the hare is old. I^ on the contrary, there is a 
perceptible separation, the hare is young ; and is more or less so, 
in proportion to the separation of the bones. It may also be 
known whether a har^ is.oli or young, but without p^tending 
to ascertain the precise age, by compressing the under jaw- 
bones : if they break at the point immediately under the fore- 
teeth, upon a sliglit degree of pressure, the hare is certainly a 
young one ; but if considerable force is required, the contrary 
may be inferred. 

The hare is very prolific, and I believe Uie female will some- 
times take the buck thj^ lattjer end <^ the same season the early 
part of which gave it birth* In fact, were it not for its surpris- 
ing fecundity, the species (in England at least) would soon 
become extinct* To say nothing of its other numerous enemies, 
this animal appears the pecidiar object of the poacher. There 
are various methods of Ujsmg thfem, and so little ^kill b required, 
that any bungler is able to execute, his purpose. The wire 
snare is most commonly ^nployed by poachen ; thtm^ I be- 
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Here it is not generaDj known, that hares may be covered on 
their seats in the day time with a net, much easier than a covey 
of partridges. 

Those who are desirons of having hares very numerous in 
their parksi or warrens, should destroy some of the buck hares 
before the rutdng seaton ; as, if the latter are left in great^um- 
bers, they will prevent the does breeding properly, by their 
incessant teazing* 
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THE WILD DUCK. 



W3H ducb aie very artful birds. They do not always build 
their nest close to the water; but often at a good ^tistance from 
it; in which case^ the female will take the young in her beak, 
or between her legs, to the water. They hare been known 
sometimes to kj their eggt in a high tree, in a deserted magpe 
or crow's nest; and an instance has likewise been recorded of 
one being found at Etchingham, in Sussex, sitting upon mne 
eggs, in an oak, at the height of twen^-fife feet from the 
ground : the eggs were supported by some small twigs, hid 
crossways. 

Wild*duck-shootbg appears to be a dirersion by no means 
calculated to promote health, since these fe^ are duefly to be 
fennd in marshes and other wet places. 

The dog best calculated for this divernon is a water-spanid, 
which ought to be taught to fetch a duck out of the water. As 
to a dog setting this kind of game, it is quite out of the ques- 
tion. The places where the ducks are known to resort, should 
be beat with as little ncHse as possible, and the sportsman must 
take his chance of their rising within gun*shot. 

These birds may be shot in wbter at the dawn of day, and 
also at the dusk of the evening, when they fly in search of food. 
In very severe frosts, they are compelled to seek those springs 
and running streams that do not freeze, in order to find aquatic 
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herbs, ivhich, at this period are their only food. The shooter 
^ould then foflow the course of these streams at any time of 
the day. Coracles or small boats are useful on large pieces of 
water. 

Wigeon and Teal are found in the marshes. The former is 
nearly as large as a duck, the latter much smaller ; both resemble 
the duck in form and manners. 
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BREEDING POINTERS & SETTERS. 



fr- 



This subject has been already noticed under the head Setter, 
as well as under that of Pointer^ but in what maj be called the 
outline only : it will therefore be necessary, in this place^ to 
descend to those particulars, without which, I should regard the 
present Tolume as incomplete. 

In the first place, I would wish it to be fully impressed upon 
the mind of the sportsman, that, whenever, by judicious crosses 
or otherwise^ he has obtained a breed of first-rate excellence, 
he must, neverthel^, in <nrder to preserve such excellence, call 
in the assistance of other breeds of repute ; sincci if he confine 
the propagation to the same family, the itrain will degenerate, 
and in the third or fourth generation become literally good for 
nothing. — Relationship should be as much as possible avoided 
in breeding, nor can any better plan be adopted than procuring 
either the dog or \Atch from a distant part of the country. 
Thus by crossing the Norfolk and the Yorkshire blood, the 
two best greyhounds (Snowball and Major) ever known, were 
produced. 

The ill consequences of breeding in and in, to use a sports- 
man's phrase, are now tolerably well known, and the remark is 
not confined to dogs only, but would seem to apply equally per- 
haps to the whole circle of nature. The judicious farmer,^ aware 
of the evil, spares neither expense nor pains in crossing his 
horses, cows, and sheep ; his pigs and poultry. Even the hu- 
man species, by the intermarriages of families strikingly exempli- 
fies these observations — degeneracy of mind as of body is thus 
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p io J b wJ } scr dftJ op t d ikNmv m^ ifct certMn mdt; wwl bence' 
•etoM*U1e«fi«^^aitia krgetMnii; bat «'Iloife^lll7folllld' 
to pfBfiil in all ladniiad ^ iihy» where the eontiniied' inter*: 
cowM of the sane fiuniliet has existed fi>r a few gtQeiitioii 

i^thefilm^lheol^Betof tfae^Hsiian be to peooure and 
laaiataiii » 'g66d bfted of (xnaters or setters^ let hta have re*' 
coone to other breeds i^pemtdii or settenof uiidiipiited merit^. 
if from a distant pact the bettetptthaps; bat if hb ne^Kfabour'e . 
degs stand in no degree of affinitf^ bsf need ndl be! «t the troiAle 
of seeking for gfealer.stMMiigerSf ' 

The foregoing renHirb an ndt endnsttelj teippBeable to ani-r 
mated nature, but may be tery juitfy esteaded to Uie vegetable 
world : he^ee th^.fermer nefir sowe con on the land wlter6 it 
was produced; aidd heiM seed potatoes gfdwn in Seothmd are' 
imported into Lancashire) ifh^ thia Usefiil i^^pstable attains the > 
utmost possible perfection* 

The best modes oi crosltng hate been dMdj pointed out 
under the articles ««^er and fieia^ in a gteatdegeee; buti wUl 
lake the liberty further to observe, in additkn to the remari» 
made in the last paragraph, that a pointer feom'SfNuni Portugal, 
or Fran<^ eiaised i^ith a deeprfl^iM howid (I belaBtellie true 
talboc IS no longer to be. foiandia Giant Britain or Irahmd) will 
produce excellent dogs ; ^tbey majj^Wicaossedwithapcnater 
aheady naturali^ as it ^K^ra in this cqna^xUf^ and therskuh an- 
ticipated with confidence; But tfiete cannot be a worse erosa 
than the pointer mA sette^-tfeelhealPlide.PsIm^, page 18^ 

If the opinion be correct, diet the setter was. originally pro- 
duoed by the conjunction of the talbot or Ueod-bboM and the 
springer (and I have no ejection to belief it), for want of jthe 
fermer a reproduction of tins soi^ teems ouft ni the <|aes^, 
unless recourse be had to Denmark or Norwiqr, wh^re I am told 
the talbot is still to be fouiid.-^Theblood-ho|uidt>f Cuba and 

the West Iddies is a veiy .dilbfteiit. $iutMlt «|dna way caWu- 

n 
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rtay. be iiiaStfiilf tiwi S|Wiii—li a iii»4 

SfirlM^^ mUm. pf. im-BAtA. ^attBeMe^ ifmiMjitmpfA^tm 
fim^mhmik^fpdmiliu^ Al«lAfAi|tl^ if «Mtmv bt tiiAob^ 
jiCfaAf ith»ipfliil<iAii%fc>lwpi mliHilniiiii fc>it<|iMi^fl^ABifi—ifci- 
tS.i9fm^ikiki)m fkm hwli»a>i% tf poMibii,. te iiWfflMblt»^DA^ 
ooly for goodnew of note, but hmmff^^tmt gmk lc»iyA»Api> 
IkeAiydbiiAA. Np tiAtiMr riiv AtA Iw ^lipiM «i fafMJSog 
pdiAtA9» orM»^«^^ «lMr lii«i^t^ll#|p< 

A. bildi. ^iH^bcAmat imwmI lAqr fr i y A h tiy btfiM ite ir 
tv«lvkBbolfe«U9Ciiw;fiitf feyMfllHAi Af tiUcli-aie tlhAKdi^ 
(■iiAACAted iMiAlpiig Af 4iie vmAnt^ bii6 dM iviil oAf i fef AA416 
dAjTstnflferthedogtottrAnlher: liowAf«v«»^ i>6Al^ri|ritodafy 
•li»^iffl.plA^ A|id dtfl^ivith iMAy rAAdbmanSlbtt AlAljr lAdiilAtfoa 
t»Ao^itee« ^iftAitlNfA AimMiAgtoirgiBtiiiif i^th^am 
ifAnlf twoc yeA#8 aU, diAy o«|^ nor to be iu8b»ed to bml 

bAWVwAt |WffWM* 

lb i tei i^ O M AhhAT AA id* ^ AA bbch k lAqpflfAT^ Hoff 

dY«r» ; AiMAil#A AAiiAdi IHV iohAAeA iir tbife <^|inti> tbftf slmM 
iwnaia.tAgtiher fc i a aah ' d|AA^ paa Mghtyibt kilaii^A} » tafll*- 

ClAAtt iMtPldlArA'tlllidAg^^^rlaAOAfMbAitlAd^ tbA biicb wIS 
JUAlAtJAWA ptfA Umnk XATkitafittlAMAMAb^lA/tilA^if 

yoaiufibTiaibilditoiAtAife^AifAid-do^Mnb * »itAn4Ai^A 
gMjrb^itaartf brillog^'AAt Ab^iAtt pMidAiA fuppiAl :of aU the 

a^itspVAAaA'tfiiirlbAtrniiilwy bacbDie IM a# tfle iai^^^«» a^ 
h&sAfh^gS^ Tbe lAAie tikm^ will bo produced ia a Ml 
gtmrn-^o^i \m^9im^hm^6»gmt. Sogi of all agtoeebOAld 
have ftte-tfc6Bi#A» g oAi d eaA ^nmy, i» eleAT ttrAea if ^AwtblA. 
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The pBMlefjgdBtalMii to'theliitdi bdioiikMi^«4lH«idfe|*f 

bb^giit £atA MM? ibetw^ anpe^Mdtvvraot mttd^ glaed !•• 
0djier, l»tdiiit^>^iritii aflMndbfioMy wUoHit^i^ofMiCMn 
iMlfaetauMdct of die iiniervfeNfidbaa^pwMAciai^ 
to oveocelBe tUi eiaiede %>'¥ieiea9\ii4iek g ^ im e By iMippm 
dboitt the tenth ^« At thie period the yoaig iuuinehf see 
<istfleiBel|^ cliuiH7«ed mIeip^ The heoMeftbe head aM not 
eomFileied;i^k%«Bd DMiiik ee^ Mealed, end. the wMe 
iffge apjpeire.ia# d pi l|yni d. Their jpoivt|i» hmweiv » nfe^d > 
mai'ixk idiibtw web ikmydcq^ the qm laf dldsir aciii. 
Whea Saor wamOm tdd^ ^Mf loae their tef^i viiidivrei qvkklr 
^inepbced^aiid M» aeeer aAerwaedi dui&gedtr 

A d<gti ege^My batoietAl^iw^ eeieiuMiul by the appew 
anee^of hie teeik; A yeaig ^bgVteedi geaenify loek ckaD 
and white;— at ai|;e«%ifeRod of hie eafiMBoe^ hje^frtotlaelh 
awe eeCTeted; 'aa^ae heftiiMHnaiaage^ thja^iwr^jto a|^peaitoce 
l^vidiiafy ^veaii eii(* A^'fii|ir jeafe^ldyjee-pefhapeeoeaer, it 
tt ao kmgee iibewwailis -. th^ teedi tam^fHew, fiKloi aad diop 
4Nitaidie aniiaal groaaflaids aad if be be fed pnoeipattjr an 
lioDce >iaieeflibaeeannhiaitmndtoBitat>aaaeriypepod> A 
idaj^if woriudiiaad^wfl«amgveyatei§fal orinaM yeaisof a 
jiadejrfiU»taaMyi j ai |jma afdeea yi l a ac K ai had tig^ leaa of 
heariagyAe. FaorlaBB jcdiv ia the gaaaval pefiad aNotterl Ar 
the life of a dog; hotif hefarfopt te haidUboiareadiaaBaoa, 
iie adtt a ald e aa tiaa ealleag. 

Tie ^cat eiaeibr'a'iiitohiatalDa Ae dog ia dMmemhof 
Jfaiafa, when thewhd^ friihaee attthe advimiageiiof the faal- 
laer, and wHl heme beooaie aoAciaatlf aarang Uk eadtiie the 
aigaarafthehBddeet«kaB^« . 

Theie kie wniieai aietheila eeaoifaaRvdad to fiNffwi a hitch 
£roai takng the dogt Afabehappeaa to heeoan preaif at aa im* 
peoperpcaod;auetAf vUehireridMiileaaeapugh: Iknoirof 
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but two e£Eeotiial reiii«diflf» the fint it to keep the bilcb under 
latktmdhefi wha»thk»kMiMi«enettt|if faer^iUp^^toucfaod 
with a red hot iron, flo aft to jnah» it gafficfawidy aore, wMiout 
terioysty voj/mmg the arnma}, she will iot avtflfer •die:«0bj»ctaoa 
.oftfaedqg: the jeaaon is obmusy tl^peia caused^ under these 
ctr^umstanoeii bjr hit ^[^p^!oaclie8r wiU lAduet the bkab to resist, 
. and dfiVe hi^o£ 

. Doigs, and. youi^ ones in fttHiaUar, riwuld he faepl in the 

coantiy«.If wheh.a whe^» be.takea.fsflni i(a'dani»itiilbd upon 

flight fix:id» such as potatoes andbuttoaailkywitha Hide oatmeal, 

.Ac* and seldom or never indulged with canion, or^flesh of anj 

Mod, it will seaiteel^ em: be atladK^ with the JidemperfSi 

diseftte which has been bog known in this country, and wych 

-makes frightful, haioc among dcgs bred ia towpSy^iigUy ^d> 

.and which have littte CTeroisei « aa earise in parttcular is a vwy 

.esaentiidreqiusilelntbe beal&icf ynnpigdogs. - 

. ^' Itt selectiBg whelps fpr the pm^ose^f uteiiig, the spoitsmaa 

. will of comEse consult his own ^gaienti and will no dotdbt 

i choose the amt vigorous. Whe^ taaj- he taken firom the dan 

at fi?e or six weeks c4d» or so soon as rthej will kp suffiebntlf. 

.If the spertSBsan is desirous of raaang. nwre whdps t3ian. the 

.dam OMi ccsivementlj sueUe^ he must procaae a fester* nu^^ier* 

.If aao^ie^. bitch happens to ptqp.afannl the sane time, she wiU 

ad(^ strangers, if her own are takm nwi^, particidarlj if ifa^ 

« are rubbed with her own wh^ps, or her own mi& >-»4ndeed a 

bitch will fiie({uently suS^ strangers. and ^her own toaudbat the 

same time. It is a bad phm to keep -wiielpe in^a Aahfei as 

tbej are IW7 liable to. be trod;npi^n; indeed grown idgji ara.beat 

out of the stable for the same reason. . . • 

When puppies leaive the bitch, her teals should be anointed 
or washed seijeral times, with warns viiiegar and farandjr. 

. My. whelps are aiwaya naredin.ihe country, and deep in 
ke9ndsin;thecqmiair, and.I.hite never Juul a whdp (thus 
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frested) even injuMd %ff the distemper. I feed them in the man- 
Mr abofe deM»%ed, and tf they happen to be coatiTe) I give 
^Mm a Ittbie tpeoalul o£ ^rmp of buckthoni. However, with 
M «HBW t» atoeitM|«y<NMf ^ a 4ii%Miit iftgte df treatment, I 
iook m wMp intd Ae house, fed liim plentiftiftj with bones and 
fie^ and tolfeffed him to K e b e ibie t he (be and to take but little 
Gcercise. He was attadced widi the distemper when he was 
nearly tf6 months bid, alid died i^r tiifgering severaJI w^eks ; 
but for a week be!bl« liib diftsdtiifi^h; fie became so excetSkgiy 
^fenrive^hat HMras iraposKible to keep hiin in the houie. lii 
another similar ex^rinient, the animal, by good nursing and 
me^cise, lived throu|!|4i the distemper apparent^, but never 
enjoyed health; tt was incapable of much exertion, and was a^^ 
length attackol with convulsions, the violence of which encreased 
to such a degree, that f was under the necessity of destroying 
it, at the age of Meen months. 

Spaying bitehes or castrating dogs is a diabolical practice. 
The animals, shortfy after the operation, grow ^Ureood^ fet, and 
▼dry soon become useless. 

WerioKung pof^ies is a ridiculous operation ; — it wilt not hate 
the titeet, which is erroneous^ attnbuted to k, namely, of 
rendenng the animal uicapable of biting when labouring un- 
der paroxysms of faydroph<^Mu How it ever could be supposed 
ihot exacting a sinew which mas longitudinally under a dog's 
toogtn wodd haiva the ilb(Me ^fcet, is a matter of surprise; 
md I hkuk at tof own thongirtkssneos in adopting in several 
I Iht fooliAideat ^ oApfiag of ignorance, and putting 
I to pain, wheie no possible benefit could ever be rea* 
sondbly eqpeeted. 

I hi fie i iMwa fmtt ii wMBs gh^Mi to a hkAfka oiAn* to induce 
hei' WtilMrtti^ ikig^ bp fa «a^i$^ 
iMfaMt ^Mfteal 1 AmU not leemnm^ld under any dr* 

f3 
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It has hien shewoi in the early part of this foluoiet thai wiU 
aniouda recUumed from a ttate of nattiie and domesticated, are 
susceptible of great change and yariely in hnUf polour, and cha- 
/ ra^r ; and owing no doubt to being thus compelled to assume 
in some degree, an artificial mode of life, thej are rendered more 
liable to disorders. Animals in a state of nature are little subject 
to disease : and though the nf ild dog subsista on flesh and car- 
rion, it is more than probable he is nerer troubled with what is 
distinguished hy the appellation of the dUiemper, qr any of that 
long catalogue of disorders, to which the dog is rendered obnox* 
ious after having become the companion of ..man» However, thus 
much may be very truly observed, that if a dog be pn^ierly fed 
and exercised, has plenty of good clean water, and his bed kept 
clean, he will not in general be much troubled with disease ; |a^ 
this rule will be found to obtain more particularly if he be kqpC 
in the country. 



»< » ■* 



THE DISTEMPER. 



The dis temp HI^Pg^ attacks « dog befi>phft bs ^ Htwin ed 
his first year, Asapreliffliiuu7obs(B|fi|ll|onj^itp||(W 
.that the sagie membrane whi<;h lines 1^ j^ofAols e^|rt«|ds do vn 
the wind pipe into the lungs ; and the distemper,^, in th^ fiipt 
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initiinge, may ht r^gv^edasainMUitimatianof thit«icad>ffine; 
wUch, if nptt tiitt^y ttmoiefi ^tendt down to. ihe Imigj^: where 
MipfMur»tioa will fooa be fiiodttce4 ; when the amaialVejie w^ 
become doll) aceoQipaBied riiordy after by a mucous disehali^i^ a 
ooDghy and loss of appetite. As the disease advances it presents 
taiious appearances, but is frequently attended with twitchings 
aixnit the head, while the animal becomes excessively weak ih 
the knns and hinder extremities ; indeed he appears completely 
emaciated, and smells intolerably. At length, tfac^ twitchings 
assume the appearance of convulsive fits, accompanied with 
giddinesa, which cause the dog to turn round : he has a constant 
disposition to dung, with obstinate costiveness, or incessant 

On the first appearance qi the symptoms which I have der 
scribed, I should recommend the iog to be bled,f imd hi? body 
opened with a little castor oal : this will some^imea remove, the 
disease altogether, if applied the moment the first sympunns 
appear. If, however, this treatment should not have the deffic- 
ed e£^t and a cough ensues, accompanied with a dischargfe at 
the Dos^ give him from two grains to eighty of ta^rtf^r; jepetip 
(according to the age and size of the dog) every other day. 
Abo a seton or bli^er on the side will be serviceable, if adopted 
prior to suppuration of the hmgs ukiog pla^. Whep the net- 
Tons symptoms ensue, which I have already described, ex|emfl 
stiiiMihints (such as sal-ammoniac and oil, equal parts) should 
be rubbed along the course of the spinal mar^w, an<l. tonics 
given internally, such as bark, &c. 

There are few game-keepers, who will not tell you, that thcj 
can cure the distemper; and assume j|n air of mysterioaasecrec^ 
if questioned as to the remedy { but thef so fraqaentty expen* 
enoe^the inefficacy of their own receipt^ as to place its in&ll|- 

• Tl»e^p»ntity of blood taken to be regulated by the i^ and size of 

^hmdogi ■....■,.. J 
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!■% wit 9f qbtftiMiy mki e#«i M (ndtiQe dcKibi il to itt iMtt 
iMMCepripnc^. Of thevftrk^ temadtes^ tlie MkHruig wii 
gifMwkWMedM|:«Dftjl«^,te«flfi«l6divtol»t^^ \ 



Tof betli't niMier»lt siie gnUa% 
|iliie4 wUh fulpkuri and diyided into thxf^ ioae^ one, mvep er^ 
ptiier mommgi* I^u &w days dapte^ and i:epeat ^fovrsQ. 

Caloin«U one grain i^d a bft|f 

rbubariH five grains 
given eveiy other day for a week* 
Ano^ier:-^ 

Anfidionial powder, si](tefn graiat 

powdered foz*gloTe^ one grain 
niadlr krto fotiffboluisefl wttli cionserre of roses, and oner ^^ at 
tiq|fct|and' Another the meat mdmiajj^ fbr two days. 

I have known whkening administered for the iisiempet^ a ^^ 
tdble spoonliileterjr mdming, ^th a little opening physic oca^ ^^ 
's^aauy* 

' tate not aware' of any odier remedies worth notitoe, though 
a grant 'titMttber might he added, if We could g;ive ered^ to iMb 
stoHel'retaifed fay dealers in dogs as weH as gatoe-keqpeis. Of 
th6 (eeipes given, I prefer the last but <^e ; but mudi wifi 1$ 
-fcond to depend on good ntimng, and paiticnlarly to pr^Mk 
the snhnal from tddng eold^^From vHiat I have i^tneMfl tf 
Blidae*Ji medidniii I diouM not recomntfend it. 

It iff vvry adviaeaUe toinoeukte fyt the distemper. If yoto 
can^meet with a dbg abeadf afflicted-, tAe a little muscoua ^om 
his aose,#idins«rt it up the nostrik of your whelp, 9&et haviag 
|)i«pared him by « dose «r two of syrup of buckthorn ; if the 
aniBtod does nift uke ihe diaease, repeat tiie operation. By in* 
oculaiing f» the dKstemper, the disease wiO be as much fssa 
severe, as the inocukted s^oaU pox compared to what is calfedl 
tiie naifcunl mode of taking it. 
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A dog never has the distemper twice, nor does it ever attack 
biffl after he has attained the age of two jears ; but generally* 
makes its appearance before the animal is twelve months old« 
A notion became prevalent a few years back, that by inoculating 
a dog with the cow pock, the iSstemper would be prevented. 

The Cow Pock. — Dr. Jenner has asserted that by inoculating 
dogs for the cow-pock, a '< disease jrimilar to that which is called 
the dog's distemper is produced, but in a very slight degree* 
What i^ most ^markable (adds Dr. Jenner) this inoculation 
renders diem aft^rw^ards imsusfeptible of th^ afiEection.^ Dr. 
Jpnn^ is oer|;(unly n9 mean authority; but, haying tried the 
experiment a number of times» from what I have witnessed, t 
can assert,, that unkjiB much more than cnrdinary pi^ns are U^en in 
the of>er<|tion, no disease whatever whatever will be produced ; 
ai^ lybeu j^ length, pustules hfve been^nused> they have Q9t 
been a^ende4,w^ ^mptoms.any way resembli|)g w^t iics^efl 
the; disteo^r. \ \ 

The catalogue of dog diseases is extended in some publica- 
tions to^ puzzling length, where the v^'ous ramifications or 
difi^rent stages of each disease receive a new name, in direct 
ridatioa of that clearness and perspicuity so preferable, indeed 
so esstotially, requisite, in a statement of cases, many of which 
Wft 'fiieqtiently doubtful even to the skilful and experienced. 
Toung dogs are very subject to worms, and appearances thus 
produced are too often mistaken for other disorders, receive vari- 
ous appellations, and are treated in the most injudicious manner. 
I shall finish this article by mentioning what I have been in- 
tckmtA win cure the distemper; but I have never tried it; wtA 
am rather sceptical as to the fact :— - 

One clove of garlic given every or every other day, or accord- 
ing to the violence of the disorder. 
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Dog8| Eke httibflti teings, stefeuhject to iMm Mtatm tt 
various Undi. A ^disorder, godentll^ ^Miigdafaed ^y tlie mf* 
jpielladoki of imk nauhm it prdte:ed tjr «liort ^ek ^frtntB^ 
\v!uch otedmona^ breed b prodigioot ^uantitie* iii die arnnuA 
'ttOttuuai mta nlteltines* Tnfij ttia 'whift % deuoiiUBliIra tUtefjh 
iHgiimdniUf^ip^airttil^ merdy two DftineBfdrthe taaiedS^etfie. 
1/fh^ a dog ii i^btils afrtctedlic^^R !)eooiiie lera, thotrghle 
%ffl feed ym&aviitf^ tk ih^ dteorder iaieraiM^ Ubappetile III ii 
great degree Ibnakes him ; hit eyet appear duH Imd ^mmif, 
and he wSA niBtii&tt ait idmost eonttmial iacBnatioki ^"tlamberj 
tlidiOtit t)6mg ahfey ho#^, to tkep^ aoniidfy ^^ 
^Take of CEil6mel, nz grtiM 

eottlfDCRI MMpy tffO #AV^pWt 

made into two bolustes, one of whi^h to he given at nighli and 
the other the IbttowiBg morning : after two dayty die same to He 
repeated, aad in four dayt more, give the Mowing:— 

Eztmct of colQr}uiQticla» two scruplet 
Pdada inttQtkfep Jboliitfeft and one ^ven every moroiog^ «n tkm 
%rth iiQC^ii^ give tbf animal a tumble q>o0nfi]l of tf nip of 
buckthorn. If the wonit thould not be entirely dettioyed m 
a^ little timei repeat the course* 

Dogs are often troubled with lajge wormtt which, withoot 
medicine, are occasionally voided singly or in chittert. Hmr 
existence may be known by the dog's voracity and leanneac 
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probably answer the purpow «*— ^ 
Calomel, three gnant 
jakp, twee^grauia 
golden folpbar of antimony, four graini 

mxed up wUh bjatter<xr lard ii^to ope dpse. Three of tbe^ 
doees to be jplTeo— oiie„ eveij c^her morning* 

A table spooofiil or two of, Unsa^ oil g^vep the firH 
d^ing 19 a^nomingwill freqqentjj bring awaj a ^juantitj o^ 
wormt ^ but if can never be dep^ded on aa an efifectnal remedjr 
fer the ioOomng reason ^— 4]pon the linseed oil being awaUowed,. 
diqse woims with which it eomes in contact|.that are not &s* 
tened on the intestm^Sy but looser it were^ in expectation of 
fi>od, wiflbelnroughtawaj ; but such as are fast to the intestines 
(and many will be always found so situat^ stick like Jeeches, 
i^id tiras prevent the effects of the oil. Therer is nothing so ef- 
fectual as oalome(. . Calopiel administered ^xteraaUyj in toler* 
aUepIen^^ upon the human subject, will destroy worms in the 
stomach.— •If the worms are situated near the anus, the calomel 
may be so completely ab60^M> when takep inwardly, as to lose 
Its ei^ before it reaches that part ( QQme tobacco ^moke bbwn 
up die anus (whi^h may be easily dpi^ by inserting the thin end 
of a pipe) irill most comj^etely destroy these, noxious vermin, 
sndtbfiy will be voided mostTikely, in prodigious numbers. 

The remark which was made on the last article wpdd equally 
apply in this place, respecting the numerous remedies prescribed 
fer the same disesse. What are mentioned throughout are 
wch as. will be foupd to answer the purpose ; and to give a 
uumoer of doubtful and inefieQtual recipes, for the sake of mak- 
ing a long list, or ^ving;a false air of importance to the subject, 
wouki be as peiplexing to the reader, as it would be contempt- 
ible and even dishonest, in the writer. 

However, for norms, gcnecaQy speaking, the foflowing may 
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bee^iddlM a foteveigs remij^ and there are few caies 
which it win not eflfectuallj cuie— take 

Linseed oil^ half a pint 

oil of turpentine, two dra^ms* 

repeat the dosei if necessary. 

The leaves of the'walnut tree, Genei^ Hanger informs us are 
an efifectual remedy for worms, ** In summer, when the leaves 
^re green, they must be dried and baked on a plate before the 
fire> then rubiied to a fine powder with the hands. In winter 
when dry, you must buy them at the medical herb shop^ Covent 
Garden. 1 gave my dog two largish tea-spoons fuU, heaped 
vp ; first boifrng half a pint of milk, letting it cool, and putting 
the powdered leaves into it : the dog will take it well ; but he 
will not take it in grease, for the leaves have a very strong 
taste and smell. • By the bye, I caution all sportsmen never to 
give dogs milk, which has not been boiled, for it will purge them 
as much as a dose of physic. I gave my dog, eight days follow- 
ing, one dose; after which, for above two months, he never 
voided one single worm* 

There is a peculiar excellence in these leaves ; they never, in 
the least, purged my dog: his body was in the same state, as 
if I never had given him any thing. This is a vast benefit ; 
for, as it does n6t purge the dog, it may be given him even 
when he hunts. I am told by medical men, who haVe studied 
botany, that walnut leaves are a positive poison to worms, but 
by no means detrimental to man or beast. 

You may observe, fn the autumn, when the caterpillars ahd 
grubs eat the leaves of trees, and destroy the garden stuff, you 
will never see the leaves of walnut trees eaten by them : no 
caterpillar nor grub will approach a walnut tree. Besides, I* 
will give you another proof of their abhorrence of walnut leaves : 

-• I am snppesing a fuH grown dog. 
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in summer, when the ground is so dry that you cannot dig tor 
worms to go Bshihg with, fill a pail, about one-third full, of 
walnut tree leaves, and pour a large kettle of boiling water on 
them ; cover the pail over with a thick cloth, and let them 
stand till cold ; then go to a bowling green, where you observe 
many worm casts ; spread the water over the grass, and the; 
worms will immediately come up above the ground.— Thu I 
havetried" 



CONVULSIONS OR FITS. 



Complaints of this nature are sometimes caused by an accum- 
ulation of worms in the stomach, which in the first stage create 
giddiness, and end in violent convulsive paroxysms. When the 
complmnt is to be attributed to worms, the animal will have an 
itching at the nose and fundament, and will sneeze frequently. 
In this case, the best treatment is what has been already pre* 
scribed for worms. When convulsions proceed from other 
causes, which will be genei'ally known by a wild appearance in 
the animal's eyes, frothing at the mouth, when labouring under 
the most violent paroxysm of convulsion, the dog may be re* 
covered by being thrown into the Water, perhaps a bucket of 
water thrown over him might answer the purpose : but this is 
loerely a temporary relief; and to eradicate tlie disease, recourse 
must be had to something more effectu^. In the first place^ 
the animal should lose a few x>imce8 of blood (from three to six 
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ouoee^ 9^fg9ir$i)g to. bis swe ^od atr^pgtb) wfc^n ihefoftowuift 
l^puld b^ adfpinii|tei:ecl ;• — 

^^Pi one temple 

crea^ <^ tartar, half 4 (tram 

^ate^) one ounc^ 

rmfA ; Iw^ tfik^n th^ roorniug aft^r thei dog. hs^ b^eij, Wpd ; 
t)i€^i;^ hrif ia twp hqjx^ a%r, well shakon :-«. i^ row^ 4m^ 
afterwards be pot in the neck, and kept open for a consi^^ajblfi^. 
time : the following should then be given :^- , 

Peruvian bark, half an ounce 
water, half a pint 

boiled for a few minutes and alcaMieJ ; then add, sweet spiiit of 
nitre, one dram : a table spoonful to be given every two hours, 
. the animal afterwards to be kept on a mild nourishing diet. 

When convulsions arise from indigestion, the following has 
been generally found efficacious : — ^from two to eigtit grains of 
tartar emetic (according to the age and size of the dog) and in 
two days after, give the following : — 

Calemel, six grains 
Barbadoes aloes, half ft dram. 

Divide into six doses, and administer one every or pechap$ 
every other morning, as you may judge the patient can be^r 
it : when you may give tonics, as recommended under the i^ead. 
Distemper. "" 

' What is called the megrim or giddiness in tlie head is a 
species of fit^ and may be removed by bleeding. The same 
disease 4s, by some,^ denominated JalHn^ madness (a ridiculoua 
name certainly) ftom, I suppose^ the animal occasioi^lly falling 
from gid^ness. When thus afflicted^ the dog will ftequently 
rub his feet against the sides of his moiith, and appear as if be 
had a bone in his throat* Any of these symptoms wjll give way 
to the treatment just d|escribed : and where the disorder i^ 
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not Veiy vidleht, it niay genei*£^y he removed hf bl^iiig; 
ifhkh, as it had formed h principal feature for ttie last fb^ ^ag63, 
it Ahy not be amiss 16 say a word or two on th^ best tnod^ of 
performing the operation, under a distinct head. 



BLEEDING. 

In speaking on this subject, I am not supposing that the 
sportsman is a member of the medical profession in any of its 
branches, but sufficiently skilled in anatomy to know a vein from 
an artery, which is all the knowkdge requisite for performing 
the operation of bleeding a dog. A vein* maybe distinguish- 
ed fnm an arter^ byiils havings ju> fNikatibni if mi arteijr of 
any coB8e(|u«l«eshoiild he dirided, t&e bkiod will flo# In trregu* 
lar gushes, it will be difficult to 8t»||^ (fior I knc^ of kio odier 
method than sewing it i^) and may canse the death of the dog. 
However, there is little danger of such aA iia|^easant circum* 
stance ha|^)ening, and an ordinary de^^ree of attention is quite 
sufficient to obviate it. The most convenient, and the best place 
to bleed a dcg, is to open a vein (the jugular vein) in the side 
of^ieneck^ round which a cord should be tied; and if the 
^pprlsman is not expert at handling a lancet, he may purchase a 
fleam at any ef the shops where sui-gical instruments are uoidy 
which, by means of fprings, is so contrived that the greatest 

* A vein carries back the blood to the heart; an artery brings the 
blood from the heart. 

g2 
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bungler need be under no apprehension. Those who sell this 
instrument will describe the method of using it, which indeed b 
so obvious at first view as to render elucidation superfluous m 
this place. 

If, after the vein is opened, the animal should not bleed 
freely, pressure a little below the orifice will cause the blood to 
flow. Where suflicient blood has been taken, the bleeding will 
generally subside ; should this not be the case, a little fiir fiN)m 
a hat will stop it ; or, if the sportsman be very anxious, he 
may draw the lips of the orifice together with a needle and 
thread. 



COLD AND COUGH. 

A cough anses from an irritation of the kngs, and may be 
produced by a cold or otherwise; it is generally the ef&ctof 
cold, and may be removed by 

Antimonial powder, five graint 
calomel, four grains 

macle with honey into two bolusses, and given in the evening 
for two nights successively. 

If a dog should be afflicted with a cough, in the first place, 
examine his throat, in order to ascertain if any pieces of bone 
are lodged there, as such a circumstance will cause a dog to 
cough for weeks. If the cough arises from cold, administer a 
dose* or two of syrup of buckthorn. Should the cough still 
continue, give tartar emetic as described under the liead 
Distemper. 

* A table iq^nful is a doae for a common sised dag. 
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SCAB IN THE EARS. 

A little mercurial ointment rubbed upon the affected partf 
evciy two or three days will very soon effect a cure. 



CANKER IN THE" LIPS. 

Rub the a%cted parts with ahim-water two or three times a 
day. 

Or, rub with bole ammoniac and burnt alum two or three 
times a day. 



SWELLINGS IN GENERAL. 

9te /^mttutftM, page 81. 
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FILMS IN THE EYE. 

Bathe the afifected part twice a day with water in which a 
little vitriol has been dissolved (the size of a large horse bean to 
a pint of spring water) and in a minute or two wash it in clear 
water. 

Or bathe with the following lotion twice a day : — 
Sulphate of copper, one scruple, 
water, four oyocee 



SPRAINS. 

Sprains are painful swellings of the ligaments and tendons of 
the jointSi and are caused by too great exertion of the hmbs, of 
which the tendons become relaxed. Thej should be weU rubbed 
with the following twice a day : — 

Camphor, two drami 
brandy, one ounce 

when the camphor is well dissolved, add one ounce of sweet oil, 
and shake them well together. Should not this have the desired 
effect, try the following 2 — 

Spirit of hartshorn, two drams 
sweet oil, six drams 

well shaken, and applied as the other. Give a spoonful or two 
of syrup of buckthorn. 
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N. 6. As sprains nre attended with inflammation,* which 
should bfe^got rid of in the first place by fomenting with warm 
water four or five times a day, and the following lotion appb'ed : 

Extract of lead, two ounces 
water, one pint. 

Should any stiffness remain after the inflammation has totally 
subsidedi apply a blister. 



WOUNDS, AND TO STOP AN EFFUSION' 
OF BLOOD. 

If an artery is wounded, it may be known (as before observed) 
, by the blood gushing out (not flowing regularly) and assuming 
a florid appearance. If a vein is wounded, the blood will be 
darker coloured And flow regularly. 

Wounds may be divided into two classes — incised^ or those 
cut with a sharp instrument ; and conlusedy or those inflicted 
with any thing blunt or heavy. 

Slight wounds require little or no attention ; but supposing 
' a serious incised wound, the first opperation should be cutting, 
or rather shikving, the hair from around the wound, when, if the 
blood continues to flow, it should be stopped by fitting the 
woiind with bits of sponge or dry lint ; if the wound be in the 
limbs, a bandage tied very tight just above the wound will ma- 
terially assist in stopping the flow of blood, should not the 

• Sue tfso th««rttcle *« Inflammation,*' page 81. 
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•poogo or lint be ftmni sufficient. The elges or fip* of the 
wound should afterwards be stitchedi or drawn dose together 
with adhesive plaister cut into slips long enough to extend three 
or four inches on each side — the number of slips must of course 
be regulated by the size of the wound : plenty of lint or ta^ 
rag should be laid on, over which a roller or bandage must be 
applied to confine the dressing, which should not be removed 
for fimr or five days. The wound should afterwatds be dressed 
with Turners cerate sparingly spread on rag, and the bandage 
as before, and great caution used not to remove the adhesive 
plaister till the third or fourth dressing. A table spoonful of 
syrup of buckthorn may be occasionally given to keep the ani- 
mal's bowels open : and he must be muzzled or otherwise so 
secured as to prevent his tearing away or disturbing the band- 
age. 

Contused wounds are more painful than incised; always 
swelled, ragged, and not attended with much haemorrhage or flow 
of blood : no attempt should he made to bring the edges toge- 
ther> but a cold poultice applied, made with oatilieal and the 
fbttowidg btion :■— 

Goulard's extract of lead, one dram 
' vinegar, two ounces 

water, one pint 

the poultice should extend over the swelled parts surrounding 
the wound, and be renewed three of four times during the day. 
When the wound begins to suppurate or discharge, unaccom- 
panied with blood, the cold poultice should be changed for a 
warm one, consistbg of oatmeal and water in which thoe if a 
little grease, and renewed three times a day as warm as the dog 
can bear it« In a few days the matter will be completely dis* 
chargisd, when the wound should be dressed duly with yellow 
basilicon tipread on rag, and a long roller applied tightly over. 

Ni B. Whenever Jwigui or proud flesh appears^ it shonld 
be touched with blue stone. 
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INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation arises from various causes ; but is distinguished 
by the part affected becoming swoln, drr» and hot. A slight 
degree of inflammation will generally subside without the aid 
either of medicine or external application. Bleeding in the neck 
will frequently remove an inflammation ; or the application of 
leeches to the afiected part, having previously shaved the hair 
off. If the swelling or tumour becomes larger, soft, and shining, 
matter is forming, when warm poultices should be applied as des* 
cribed under contused waundtf and the same treatment adopted. 
When the matter is completely formed (which may t>e known by 
the fluctuation of the fluid upon a slight pressure) if the skin is 
very thin, a deep opening or incision should be made with a lan- 
cet on the prominent part ; but if hardnessis felt the tumour must 
remain till it breaks itself. — After the tumour is emptied care 
should be taken that the air does not penetrate, or th^ wound 
will be much more difRcult to heal. 

When a dog's eyes become inflamed and assume a red and 
fiery appfearatice, bleciding wiU generally relieve him. 

Dogs, however, are not very subject.to inflammation ; and, 
generally speaking, will be troubled with few diseases if pro- 
perly dietted and exercised. Dogs kept in towns are much 
more subject to disorders, than such as are kept iu the country. 
Confinement is always injurious to dogs. 



FOR THE BITE OF ANOTHER DOG. 

See the article Woundty &c. page 79. 
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WHEN WOUNDED WITH SHOT. 

Extract the shot if posaible, and rub with a little mercurial 
ointment* At all eventSi us^ the mercurial ointment* 



SORE FEET. 

Styptic tincture ; or, if this cannot be procured, sak and 
water.* 



FOR EXTRACTING THORNS. 

Thorns tatsf be generdl^ extracted witli the thumb attd fore 
finger vails i at MoMiise may be had to the aailManoe of the 
pen-knift m the name way as the «port8ml^u woidd extract a 
tbefm frem htt owft finger* The dog wilt fVequ^mly perfoitti 
tho opeittf»on with his moutk« If the wound feste»,.tke thorn 
may be squeezed out^ 

* It will be necessary here to observe, that what is recommeaded 
aboTe is generally for sore feet ; but the matter requires eluddatioa ;— 
In the heat of summer, when after a hard day's shooting the dog is Ibot 
sore^ his feet should be well washed with soap and water, for whldi warm 
water is perhaps preferable to cold : if the skin is rubbed oflP, or the foot 
lacerated, stypUc tincture or salt and water should be applied. 
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TO BRING HAIR UPON A SCALDED 
PART. 

Fresh hog's lard rubbed freqnenfcl^ upo^ theafifected patti inll 
reproduce hair ; indeed, I am inclined to think that animal fat 
in general will have the desired e%ct« Fresh goose grease, or 
the fat of fowls, unmixed with«fdt, will answer the purpose equally 
well. Vegetable oils are of too dry a nature, and their effects, 
as applied to the growth of hair, pernicious. Yet there are not 
waatiog quacka who daily advertise theaalaof oil {or the growth 
of hair on the human head ; and by way of the ^tropge^t possible . 
recommendation, specifically state, that it is extracted fropi vege- 
tables ! This is lamentable, but it is still more sp, that such 
numbers of the unthinking become the dppes of the^e ignorant 
pretenders^ whose existence is a stigma on the liberality of the 
public. 



TO DESTROY FLE^S, LICE, &o. 

Take of whj^teanfni^ one dra(9 
water, on^ gallon 
aofl soap, one quarter of a pound 

boil for ten minutes ; then take it off the fire and let it stand to 
settle, then pour it off iotp aop^^r vessel, leaving about half a 
pint at the bottom, which throw away, apd dr^as with the water. 
— ,-A certain remiedy. 
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Linseed oil, or Scotch snufiP, rubbed well all over tbe bodj 
is a temporary remedy. A good washing with common soap and 
water will perhaps answer the purpose. In hot weather,, dogs 
are much troubled with fleas ; and if the sportsman is anxious 
for the comfort of the animal, he will find it necessary to use the 
above several times during the summer. Clean beds and clean- 
Imess in general act as preventives. 



TO RECOVER THE SENSE OF SMELL. 

When the dog's olfactory organs become affected, it will fre- 
quently be found to arise from colds, costiveness, or other 
causes, which a dose or two of opening physic seldom fails to 
remove. A little sulphur or syrup of buckthorn will have the 
desired e&ecU 



FOR DOGS THAT HAVE TAKEN 
POISON. 

For all vegetable poisons, vinegar has been supposed to be a 
specific. At all events, whether vegetable or mineral poison has 
been swallowed, the sooner it is discharged from the stomach 
the better. 

Take of sulphate of copper^ half a drachm 
water, six ounces 

Give two table spoonfuls every five miniites till effectual 
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TOButing has taken phde ; wfaen. a strong dose of castor oil 
skoold he adminbtered, fo^wed by nourishing diet* 

Whatever will cause instantaneous yomiting may have the 
desked €&cU If a dog has swallowed poison^ and no better 
remedy happen to be at hand, almost any kind of oil, (rancid or 
otherwise) poured down the throat is adviseable. The poison 
win most likely be either nox vomicai arsenici or corrosive sub- 
limate ; however, let the poison be what it will, the best remedy is 
the following :^- 

Ipecacuanha, fifteen grains 
water, two tablespoonfuls, mixed 

Should it not operate in fifteen minutes, repeat the dose.' 
After the operation 

Take of prepared kali, three drami 
water, one ounces 

give a table qpoonfiil erery fifteen minutes, which will most likely 
produce vomiting ^d purging. Afterwards nourishing diet. 

" AntiJoieJbr veg^abie poitons^n^M. Drapiez has ascertained, 
by numerous experiments, that the fruit of the fewillea cordifolia 
is a powerful anddote against vegetable poisons. He poisoned 
dogs with the rhus toxicodendron, hemlock, and nox vomica* 
All those that were left to the eftects of the poison died, but 
those to whom the firuit of the fewillea cordifolia was adminis- 
tered, recovered com{Jetely, after a short iUness. M. Drapiez 
also took two UTOws which had been dipt in the juice of manchi-. 
ndle, and sli^tly wounded with them two young cats. To the 
one of these he applied a poultice, composed of the fruit of the 
fewillea, cordifolia, while the other was left without any applica- 
tion* The wound of the former speedily healed; while the 
other, in a short time, fell into convulsions, and died." 

It 1$ very difficult however to save, the life of a dog that has 

tdien p<H8on. Noz vomica is what the base minded generally 
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1IM fbr (he pwr p oei. if recottneonfaeluid to dMprocep befiMe 
described the mom^t the Miinal hae findUwed dm baaefo] dtoig, 
I thouM hfre d9 dedbl of loecefe ; kit if only a fev niniitee 
elepeey the tort k exlrenielj doiihtlbl. I have witnoiocd sefenl 
iMtaBeeSy in nil «f wych the animak iied, though ^vfije aeittoB 
iNit uM for their piMeffvalieB. 



SICKNESS, OR A FOUL sYOMACH. 

Dogs are verj liable to a foul stomach ; but this is more par^ 
ticuhirly the case with such as are ti^ up or eonftRd. Itym^ 
tie a dog to a kemie! for a few days, ihe momeat you loose hin, 
he w% run in search of grass to eat, the broad bhdes of which 
he prefers ; this will frequently cause htm to Toniit : whenever 
the animal is troubled with sickness or a foul stomeefa, he wiM 
uniformly have recourse to eating grass, though vomiting d«ei 
not always follow. 

A foul stomach proceeds fVom indigestion ; therefbre dght 
or ten grains of tartar emedc mvy be very beneficially givea^ 
foHowed, b a day or two, by a purge of syrup of buckthorn. 

A dog never perspires ; but whenever he is uajirell, hie eyva 
very strongly exhibit the change, are a certain index of the stale 
of his health, and assume a languid, a duH, or a fiery a|^>earaiiee» 
accprding to the nature of the disorder with which 1& is afflicted* 
The powers of digestion in a dog do not appear to be promoted 
by exercise. If you take a dog into the field to hunt with a fiiU 
stomach^%e win throw up the contents of it in a few minnteey 
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or at iMftfc in a siioH period. If you 6ii0er him. |o skep aftec^ 
hear^ meal, the digestion is rapid and healthy* GiVa a dog a 
^^ood sapper on the evening prior to huntings and the next 
morning, he will require little or noUiing. I generally give my ^ 
dogs a crust of bread in.tha morning when going out, which, 
however, they will not always stop to eat, so great is their anxiety 
for the expected diversioa. Little food and that of a light nature 
will be found to answer best upon violent exercise— 4ience a man 
waUu or labours much better after a breakfast, composed prin- 
cipally of tea or coffee, than after a heavy dinner. Cows, horses^ 
and animal? in general retire to rest after filling ^eir bellies ; a 
ftiUstoiaachy I have no doubt, is thtf best to sleep upon ; and I 
therefore differ very widely with those physicians who represent 
a good supper as injurious to repose* 



THE COMMON MANGE. 

This disorder is very infectious, and drfginally proceeds from 
dirty beds, bad food, and filth in general. It has a loathsome, 
scabby, dirty appearance, somewhat similar to Che itch in human 
beings ; and, like that disease. Contains animalcuhi in (ea^h 6f 
the pustules. It ibay be cured with the following:— 

Oil of tar 

■ulpbnr vivum 

train oil, of each aa equal quantity, 

with which the dog should be well rubbed several times, a day or 

h2 . 
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two elapsing between each robbing.' Sulphur given intern^ 
will be of senrice. 
Another :— 

Howen (»f gulphnr, half an ounce 
bbg't lard or butter, one ounce 

well mixed and rubbed completely over the animal twice a day, 
giving a tea spoonful of the ^lowers of sulphur every evening in 
a little molasses. Keep the animal confined alone, and the 
moment the cure is efiected, give him a clean bed.---A8 the 
disease is very infectious, without great care, all your dogs will 
become disordered. 

Mercarial ointment rubbed on the parts affected wiH remove 
this disease; but ^it is rather a dangerous remedy, and will kiH a 
weak animal, if not carefully administered : — muzzle the dog. 

An infusion of fox-glove leaves, I have reason to believe, will 
answer the purpose : it b the cleanest remedy ; and though I 
have not had suflicient experience to pronounce its infallibility, I 
have no hesitation in recommending it:— put a handful of fox- 
glove leaves into a quart or three-pint jug, pour boiling water 
upon them ; and, when cold, rub the dog every day for three or 
four days. The dog need not be muzzled — as soon as dressed 
he will attempt to litk, but will not take a second taste. 

The following I have seen successfully used : 

Sulphur, two ounces 
mercurial ointment, two drams 
hog*8 lard, four ounces 

well mixed ; with which rub the dog every other day— ^hree or 
four dressings will generally be sufficient. Two- drams of aloes, 
mixed up with the above, will not injure the composition, and will 
probably prevent the animal licking himself — otherwise, muzzle 
him. 
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THE RED MANGE. 

The disorder called the red mange does not appetf 10 bt 
■e&i^ 'attied Id wbat is so well ktkomtk by the comvio* «ppel* 
fetioii of MAif«E, but to be a slpe^ies oT disease withia itself, 
seated inth^ sl(iB>,aiidBot idways ial^cdous anODg^tddg» lying 
together) but almost inrariably eomifiuiiieated by a hittch to ber 
liltei^ ci whelps partieularly if she bad it upoa hei? during the 
tiflBe sbe was in pi^. This disoi^r is most fBalignaat in ito 
t&tt ; the incessant and severe itchbg, wbicK^ fronk all obse?- 
▼i^otty seenia aceoo^nied by a burning beat, and this too iiv- 
cveased by the perpetual biting and scratehing of the toAuJwd 
aannal, gi<re8 such parts of the fi'aoae as are severely afiected, the 
appe«*ance of having been scalded by some boiling liquor^ with 
a con8e(]aent l68s of hair. It is this distinct kind of mange that 
so ooaatatttly baffles dog-doctoff» aad dog^motigers of &Yety de- 
serlpdooy and mduces them to their neplui ukra^ where thefef- 
tifity of iftventioa can go no further. It is, perhaps, the most 
deceptiw disorder to winch any part of the animal world can 
become tnlucluly subject ; for when it has (seemingly and re- 
peatedly) submitted to, and been subdued by, some of the com- 
faiMitioii of combustibles before described, it has as suddenly, as 
repeatedly, and as unexpectedly, made its le-appearance with all 
its fbnaer virulence. Great care^ nice attention, and long et- 
petieaoej can discover but onci ki&llibte mode of perfect eradi- 
catioifw IjtA half an ounce of corroiive tuUimtUe be reduced in 
a glass aMTtar to aa impalpaUe powder ; to this, by a very small 
qtumtity^ ai a tune, add two onnees (half a giU) of spirits of wine ; 
niy bttl^y one pnt ci rain or river watefi and^ with a sponge 
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dipt in the sdudon, let every part palpably afFected be weS 
washed, every third day, till thrice performed ; then leave three 
clear days, and repeat the former ceremony of thrice as before ; 
letting three mercurial purging hattt be given at ^he equal dis* 
tances of three or four days, and not the least doubt of care 
need be entertained, if the mode prescribed is properly and judiei- 
oiisly attended to. 

Of the red mange General Hanger thus speaks : — '' My dog 
had the mange ; not very bad, but something much worse with 
it ; he had eight or ten large blotches on his body, as big as 
large hazle nnts. I sent for an old man who made a livelihood 
by curing dogs : he took a bottle out of his pocket, and first 
dabbed the blotches with a bit of tow, each two or three ^mes. 
He then stopped about five minutes, for that to dry in and pene- 
trate ; after which he took a pot of ointment, and nibbed tbe 
dog in well, for at least ten minutes, under tbe fore legs, and on 
the belly, but particularly on the back bone. He then desired 
me not to wash the dog, or let him go into tlie water ; telling 
me, that he would caH in about five days. Whoi he called, tbe 
dog was apparently well : so much so, that he said he did not 
think it necessary to rub the dog again : however, I made him 
dab the blotches again, and rub OQce more in. — Wlien he calledL 
to be p^ud, I told him that, upon my honour, if he would dis- 
cover how the liquid and ointment were made, I would give 
him two guineas, and never discover it till after his death. He 
consented. The liquid is thus made: — Half an ounce of quick- 
silver is put into a bottle, with half an ounce of oil of turpentine^ 
for about eight hours before using it : shake the bottle fire* 
quently, and shake it always when you use it, for there will be 
a sediment at the bottom. The ointment is thus made : — 
Take half an ounce dS quicksihrer ; put it into a hatfUsf with 
half an ounce of oil of turpentine ; let it stand for eight hours, 
shaking the bottle frequently: then take fotir ouii(^ of hog't 
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kid, and I17 degrees, inix boib tocher, a littk of each at a timey 
iill the whole be incorporated. — He told me» that he alwaji 
carried two pots bf ointmeat with him^ one stroog^ thiin the 
other, in case of a dog beinur vtry bad with the mange. The 
sMDgest owtment was made with oniy Aree mmeet of hog^s 
laid, but with the same quantity oi the quicksilver and turpen* 
tine." 



For the BITE of the ADDER, &c. 



The adder is not unoomraon in some parts of Enghind, and 
is occaeiooalty met with, in the heat of stunmer, among sedges 
a&d in marshy places. It differs firom the snake in not being so 
long, the hitter being finmd from three-quarters to a yard long ; 
tlie former sekiom, or never, reaching three-quarters of a* 3rard : 
tiMie is an appearance of malignity in the countenance of the 
addoTi which does not obtain in that of the snake, the head of 
winch is aot so blunt as that of the adder ; while the tail o^ the 
Ifltter tapers mcnre idmiptly, and is generally found of a more 
^osky colour. There is, however, another very essential di£fe- 
fence :—- 4he snake is destitute of teeth ; while the adder is not 
oikly prepared in this respect, but has one particular tooth, in 
the side of the jaw, which has a communication with a sort of 
aiembie, situated in the reptile's head, and which contains the 
1 1 in this tooth, there is a slit ; and when the creatufe be- 
I irritated and bites, the pressure thus occasioned npon the 
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toothy OLnam dbe iwnoai. t» oocie nbwogli the ^ and it is thok 
injMtecl^iiitO the bloo^ 

I ha? e^ hitrd of a- rtptife, cuHedk the iimo tmm^ the bite of 
whichisMkltobe?enoDftoui$. bat I never saw one. Thetaafce 
u perfbctlif kirmiest; the bite of the edider or viper will be ai* 
tended wM serioiif coeseqtieiicefl, tf a rened^ it net epeedilj ap- 
plied. The remedj, however, is simple-— the immediate applf- 
cation of a little sweet oU nibbed u{x>n the alfected part, 
counteracts the efl^t of the venom most surprisingly : as I have 
witnessed it, I speak with confidence. Indeed^ I am of opinion, 
that anj vegetable oil (or animal either, perhaps) will answer the 
purpose ; and have little doubt, that what will cure -the bite of 
the adder will cure the bite pf the slow worm also. Yet, for a 
further illustration of this subject, I wdl borrow the account of 
a favourite author. I am aware the same account has abready 
appeared in various publications ; but, from a convicdon that 
much good xoay result from its becoming generally known, I 
ehall transcribe it without hesitation >» 

'One William Otiver, a viper -catcher, of Bath, waa the fint 
who diacovered this adaoirabie remedy. Oa the first of Jmie, 
IT^, in the presenee o£ a great iiuasfaer of persons, he suffinsd 
himself tt> be bit by ai^ old bkck viper (brought by ooe of ifae 
eompaiiy)^ upon the wrist md joint of the thumb, so that ^o{is 
of Uood came out ef the wound ;^ he iminediatdy felt a eiole&t 
pain both at the top of his rituiiA and up his arm, even ba fea s 
the viper waa loosened from his hand : sees after he lek a pttin, 
faeamUing that of burniag, trickle up his arm ; in a few minatea) 
his eyes began to k>okred aad fiery, and to wirter mueh; inleaa 
than aa hour, he perceived the venom seiae his heart, wttk a 
prickiog paiu, which waa attenM with faintneaa^ afoovtMsa #f 
breath, aad cM sweats ; in a few mimitto a^r tlna, hit b^ 
begaai so swaU, with great gripiDga and pains in hie hack, wluch 
weie attended wkh vomitings and purgings ; dnrhig Che violesoe 
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of these sjmptons, his sight was gone for several minutes, but 
he could hear all the while. He said, that m former experimenU 
he had never deferred making use of his remedy longer than be 
perceived the eSeeta of the venom reaching his heart ; but this 
time, being willing to satisfy the company thoroughly, and 
trusting to the speedy effects of his remedy, which was nothing 
more than olive oil, he foiiM>re to apply anything, till he found 
himself exceedingly ill and quite giddy. About an hour and a 
quarter after the first of his being bit, a chaffing dish of ^^^ing 
charcoal was brought in, and liis naked arm hM over it as long 
as he eould bear, while his wife rubbed in the oil with her hand, 
turning his^arm continually round, as if she would have roasted it 
over the coals : he said the poison soon abated, but the swelling 
did not diminish much* Most violent purgin^s and vomitbgs 
soon ensued ; and his pulse became so low, and sq often inter- 
rupted, that it |v«8 thought proper to order hiogi a repetition of 
cordial podons : he said he was not sensible of any great relief 
from theae ; but that a glass or two of oHve oil drank down, 
seemed to give him ease. Continuing in this dangerous condi* 
lion, he was put to bed, where his arm was again bathed over a 
pan of charcoid, and rubbed with olive oil heated in a ladle over 
the c^coal, by Dr. Mortimer's direction, who was the ph^nciaa 
that drew up the account. From this last operation he declared, 
that be found immediate ease, as though by some charm ; he 
soon after fell into a pro&und sleep, and after nine houn' sound 
rest, %WQked, about six the next morning, and found himself very 
well ; but, in the afternoon, on drinking some rum and strong 
beer, so as to be almost intoxicated, the swelling returned, with 
much pain and cold sweats, which abated soon, on bathing tht 
umt at before, and wrapping it up in brown paper sodded iQ 
theoB.- 
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BURNS AND SCALDS 

Assume a vary diflbf^nt appeanmce iwcordkig to the degret 
^hcatorvidettceby which they «« ocoaBfontd ; ifsfigHanl 
the ilia only rfritiited, they are easily ei^d 1^ iottaady i$daag 
ikit part afiectedl m cold water, or edttetanfly applyttg^ ft ttil dee 
paifi and irritation have ceased ; if sli^t hhsten rive tWfslHiiM 
tlot beO|:»ened at fint, as is generally recoiMmended ; fbr if the «i^ 
l^enetratee it ftequently prodaces an nicer ot sore» When a hora 
or scald is more severe, it mnst be constantly kept wet wkh r^ 
dipped in the folle^ingioti«»a 2*^ 

thmiud*9 cfxtrtiGft of tta^ t^aikmm 

watflr» half m piatt 

Mid the part kept as quiet as possible. Strong spirits, o# oil of 
ttifpentine is also serviceable when immediate^ a^^My bat 
the lotion is the oAost sue cessfbl treatment eitbef hi scalds or 
botnt. After the third or fourth day the blisCsn sboidld be 
opened, but the skin not removed, and then dressed with the M* 
hyfrm^ ointififent s-*-* 

Olive oil, half an ounce 

Ooolud's extract of lea^ one ounce 

well mixed together, and spread on lint or soft rag with a bandage 
over moderately tight. 

When burns or scalds are so severe as to destroy the nesh 
from the bone, w^arm poultices of oatmeal and water should be 
applied, and then treated as suppuration. -^See the article Wovnd^f 
ffc. page 79. 
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THE HYDROPHOBIA. 

Tkia k adftaiiliiljiiettey and Ims received meiy^npcopcMitd 
MflM^an noi onlj iogit hut bwDan bungv, yfhm mW#I^ witb 
tliislttde-iradMStood malady, uniformlj Icatifj «n d^blMmaece^ 
water, and, I believe, of fluids in general. 

The bjrdraphobia afibidfi m amking ioataoce ^t sqcctsful 
^nackefjr in tbe avidity with which the Ormskirk M^dmn^ w^vi 
pvcinaad, t^wnhta tbaae few yetra that the xmp<wti»? hasb^e* 
aspoted. Tkia coflifMind •£ cakioed oyster sheila, fffexrawpai^f^ 
foaeh aboi, and bole ammofiiae, waa origiBally adoiiiiaiored^[79a^ • 
hat DO aooner was it discoveaed, that tbe medtdiie wm a#i^>^ 
aought afbr, than the sale of it was advertised ; ageata were 
appointed in diftreat parts; and many himdrads puiy^bai^d and 
took the m ed i i ci ne who had boeO btlteo^butaoit hftrndi^gf. A 
dog accustomed to the country, is generally alarmed whan he ap* 
proaehes a town or villain— *the shaldng of a c(^^*s aproo, or 
sane sveh thing, is fi'eqoantlf joesoftad to^Jby the lower orders-*-. 
Ike terrified animal takaa to hia haela, and wiU moat likefy soi^ 
at ai^ person who attempts to iaapede his progress* Nothing is 
iHard bnt the ary of mad dog ! and many who have been bitten 
wader auth circuastanaas, have called in the assistance of the 
Ofaoskii^ aaadicino, and hsve thus been witting to suppose adis- 
Older prevattted, which did not exist in the dog» aad which, of 
course, could not be communicated. 

The venders of tbe Ormskirk medicine, however, made the 
aaest of the matter^-ila infidlibility was fafftd upon thc^publio 
m the moat bara&aed manner \ aadit was eve* pnUicly stated, 
that sofih was the virtue of the mediciMU that evem aftar thff 
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hydrophobia had made its appearance, the disease could be re- 
moved by taking it. Cases, with fictitious names, were stated, 
and the grossest falsehood resorted to, in order to levr contri- 
butiiHis with more plausibility upon the credulity of the unthink- 
ing. I believe, at present, no person who wishes to preserve 
even an appearance of character, will attempt to palm the medi- 
due upon the world ; but it has sdll its 8upjK>rter8, and a num« 
ber of oU women, in various parts of Lmcashire, still practice 
the deception ; and shew consideraUe dexterity in propping itv 
falling reputation. 

The recipe was obtained by the late Mr. HilTs &ther, who 
resided near Ormskiri^, from an itinerant tinker, in the year 
1704* ; the medicine is thus prepared : — take one tea spoonful 
of prepared (calcined) oyster shells^ one knife point full of roach . 
alum, as much elecampane, in powder, and half a tea spoonful 
•f bole ammoniac ; dl to be powdered finely, and given to the 
patient in the morning fastmg, in a little wine and water, or 
small beer : at the same time the wound is to be dressed with a 
preparation, varying from that just described, only in a greater 
portion of roach alum. 

Not one dog in twenty, reputed mad, is so in reality — the 
cure, or rather the prevention, therefore, is certain in many in- 
stances ; and where it Imppens otherwise, and the dog was 
labouring under the hydropholMa, the result is most melanchdy : 
but then it is immediately and unblushingly asserted, that the 
medicine had not operated in a proper m^iner — it had not re- 
mained upon the stomach, or been taken in sufficient quantity ; 
and thus the cheat continues, though on a much more circum- 
scribed scale. 

The fiict is, that the only certam remedy hitherto discoveied 
for this dreadful disease, is the application of the knife :•— the 
blood becomes infected by the saliva itqm the dog's teeth ; and 
unleis the bitten pi^t can be immediately cut oot, death will 
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uMt WMfhi Aef resolt, though the p^cise dine will b6 very 
uttCfirtam ; fo^so ca^mcTousr is this malady, that; afUr ii)%5ctk>n| 
fe ilMfleiM iWlifes^ dWtaasiit^ as it wehsi in the system fi)r months, 
■ b tefetiB fti tf fi^'weeb ; while instatocesj I belieVe, are not wanting, 
wheit'ii ^tiit ti^iptkM^ in d! iti ten%le syinptoibs, in the coarse 
of afewdarfsJ 

Itiif'po<ltUeilmtap#rSonf' might 1)6 bitten by a mad dog, 
tkiA y€t' etoipe tb^ hydrophobia : if, in the act of biting, the 
iaimid% teetit ^ass through a thick woollen coat, or other gar- 
m^C, so that his t^h' in pebein^ thi*oiugh are wiped dry, h^ 
iftight inffict an^iid without' any of the mlectious saliva or fluid 
itadiing it: 

RfeSpe t titag th(^ btte^ of' a miid dog Dr. Vanddburgh very 
joiiicioiuAy obsi^teV-^<< nbt a monieht should be lostto destn>y 
the polMi firoitf the 'wound (evi^ if only on supposition of the 
animal beiii|('mad) ; mkAf reiakSiei aretecommended but should 
not be tnistM'tiS'^ the orily cifl^^al method is to destroy the 
fotttidslddn of the pbisoh and' give tfaeToUowing course of medi- 
one :-^tlie' part bMen must be entirdy cut out with a sha^ 
instrument,' atid thief edges of the wdund sdired with a red hot 
imi, to' pkveht th^ sarallest parfiiile of poisbn' remidning; 
afterwards, warm'pobltloes of oattneal and wfat^r to be applied 
as wann as the patient can possibly bear, to produce a quick and 
copi6ii» discharge of miatte^ or siipputttion : the follo^mng pills 
should be given : — 

CalodMil, dne schipSe 
opiutd, half a sottpld' 

wdi mix^ and divBledinto'ten pib of equ^ ^fb, oAe piH to be ^ ' 

taken every four hdiirB ; two 'drams of Strong ofaitineiit of quick- 

Aher id be w^ irubb^ m on the thighs and artns moraiiig and 

evemng, whkli; with the medicib^, must b^' cbttfinUed t31 the 

mouth becomef'soite and spotting iis product : whien mffttei* dis- 

chargei^ from the lore, it should abo bedreSSecF wit!h strong oint- 

I 
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ment of qmcbUver thickly spread od lint and the poultice con- 
tinued oTer it : this treatment must be punued for the ^ace of 
one monthf then the wound healed vith Turner 9 ceraU qprelid 
on lint, but the mouth kept sore and slight ^tting prolonged^ 
for at least two months^ as hydrophobia has been known to make 
its appearance five and six months after the bite of the animus 
sea bathii^ is strongly adyised^ but I would ahvi^ lecomineBd 
the foregoing treatment in preferenoe^atrial of which should not 
be omitted, if the poison was destroyed at first by cutting, neither 
if the Inte has happened some time, nor eten when the following 
symptoms have U^en place: the part bitten becoming tender 
and inflamed, uneasiness and stupidity, frightful dreams, convul- 
sions, eyes red and watery, pain all over the body, difficult in 
swallowing, great thirst, and when liquid is only brought before 
the patient he appears choaked, accompanied with trembling 
and shivering over the whole body ; vomiting bile firequently 
occurs, attended with great thirst apd fever : the last symptoms 
are raging and foaming at the mouth, spitting at the bystanders, 
aad strong convulsions, as if drawn double ;— no patient should 
be given over till the last moment : the mercurial friction should 
be tried, and the prescribed medicine given while he exists, as 
there is hope of recovery by perseverance in the foregoing 
method. 

The patient should be kept on y&j low diet, and no spirits or 
wine be used." 

The following are the progressive symptoms of hydrophobia : 
when a dog becomes melancholy, droops his head, forbears eat- 
ii^, seems to forget his former habits, and as he runs snatches 
at every thing : if he often looks upwards, and that his tail at 
its setting on be rather erect, and the rest of it hanging down ; 
if his eyes be red, his breath strong, his voice hoarse, and that 
he drivels and foams at the mouth, you may be satisfied of the 
approaches of hydrophobia; and the only thi^g that should be 
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^ane is instmitly to despatch him, however great a favourite he 
maj be. If at this period he should remain at liberty, he will 
certainlj leave his home : he goes as fast as he can ; and the 
mischief that may happen, owing thus to a mad dog breaking 
away, and running over an extent of countiy, is incalculable, as 
he spares no Hving creature. 

There is another still very distinguishing feature by which this 
dtsease may be known, which is the animal's aversion to water 
and liquids in generaL At the sight of water, not only a mad 
dog, but a human beini; who has the hydrophobia, will shudder 
and turn from it with abhorrence ; and this, undoubtedly, is the 
most certain sign that a dog is mad; These animals are liable 
to other diseases, the symptoms of which, in some degree, re- 
semble those of madness, and are frequently mistaken for them ; 
hot in no other disorder will the dog manifest that utter aversion 
to water ; as, in other cases, if he will not drink, he will in gene- 
tal smell of it ; and uniformly appears no way alarmed ; on the 
contrary, a mad dog seems agitated, and will be almost con- 
vulsed, at the very sight. 

In the very kst stage of the disorder, when the animal is 
nearly exhkosted, he has been known to fall into the water, or 
even to across a brook. 

When the human species become unhappily the subjects of 
this caliimtty, though in particular instances some variation may 
be observed, yet the first symptoms are generally the same ; 
these are a torpid disquietude in the wound (or seat of injury), 
attended with slight intervening itchings, ultimately amounting 
to pain, and much resembling rheumatic affection. It coh- 
unues to extend itself to tlie surrounding parts ; and, at length, 
from the extremities it expands its poisonous power to the viscera ; 
the cicatrice, if there has been a wound, begins to swell, inflam- 
mation houriy increases, till, at length, a serous bloody ichor is 

^Bscharged, and this alone may be considered the primary and 
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iDTwiable pjfpgnostic o£ ccatiiiii l^^opho^iu Tbcife Jeading 
•3iDptonDui BQon become pxqff^mlj ^^n^eraV l^^ng witb 
them eveiy ap|)earan<]e of cqnfiijiiied xh»^mB,umi^y ^uf ^r^ 
fluctu^tjnigy quick, acute, and of ,tl^ spasmodic, jcof^^ibm kind ; 
they suddenly attack the patient^^sererely affecting the bead, 
neck, and principal joints ; a dull, dj^wsy pain oftfiu p^iies the 
head, neck» breast, abdomen, »ni ere^ vibqUes along the back 
jbone* The patiept is gjloomy c\nd inched to solitude, ffmnpiwa 
much, secjms lost in reflcjC^pn, is forgetful, inatteatite, bx^ 
prone to sleep ; at times agitating starts denote tb^ mind to bie 
disordered ; by tju^ns be is attexitiTely watchful ; bif skunbers 
become disturb^, and suddenly ^waking from thQse;^ conTulsiTe 
appciarances sopn follow. 

A, dei^ess is sometimes coi^plmned ^ Uie eyes are watery; 
the aspect sorrowful ; the com^tenan^e pale, and the ftpe con- 
tracted ; sweat breaks out about the temples ; an unusual flow 
of saliva, slimy and YiKid, at length comes on witb a dryness 
of the &uces, a ^uLness of the tongue, and a disagr^teaUa smell 
(or rather fetid effluvia) from the breath. A$ the ^mptoms 
Already recited increase, the second stage advances ; a fe?er com- 
mences, which, at first is mild, but makes ^ith gijfaiitic stn4^ 
the most rapid- advances to extremity ; it is accpmp^oied with 
hourly increasing horrors, and all the alarming cooeoiiitants of 
mental derangement. Wakefulness becovnes peipetua) ; viident 
periodical agitations ensue ; the mind is evidently wore and 
more disturbed ; a delirium follows, ^% wbicb critical pipmmit an 
invincible aversion to Jluidf gkuf or any polished or shining 
body is plainly perceived. A constrictipn of the gullet takes 
place, and an incredible difficulty of s'^allowing ensues; liquids 
are o&red, and are attempted to be uken, but the. disgust and 
loathing become so predominant, they are mo^t violently do- 
dined : and this symptomatic dread and aversion ao won^erfofiy 
increases, that, upon the very appeai^ce of 9fkj watery 0ui^ 
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tbe greatest horror «oipes on, and the most shocking muscular 
^tortions ensue ; if the liquor is attempted to be forcibly pres- 
sed upon them, the experiment is rejected by an instantaneous 
saccession of the most horrid gesticulations, and convulsive dis- 
tortions, m which eveiy ray of reason seems to be absorbed. 
Upon a temporary cessation of «o serious and distressing a par- 
oxysm, the poor unhappy patient now nmrmurs, groans, and 
mourns most miserably ; loses, by degrees, all knowledge of 
hb dearest fneads and most familiar acquaintance : and their 
presenting themselves before him, is the very critical moment 
when all of this description give proof of their desire to bite, 
which, in the attempt, bears no ill affinity to the similar snap- 
jnngB of a Tillage cur. 

Awful to relate, reason returns at intervals, and he feelingly 
laments hit own calamity, and deplores his own incapacity. A 
consciMisness of an approaching dissolution is perceptible even 
to himself, and he seems truly resigned to the singularity of his 
fate. Severe pain and consequent heat producing thirst, a de- 
sire to drink is displayed, but nature shrinks from her office ; in 
yain the patient raises his hand to touch the vessel, it almost 
magicalfy produces instant tremor — ^tlie hand recedes, and the 
patient nnks into the most aRlieting despondency. ConsciouS| 
likewise, of his constantly increasing inclination to bite, he in 
his rational moments, ma'kes signals to warn his friends of the 
danger, and keep themselves at a distance. Towards the con- 
elosioa of this dreadful and most melancholy scene, the fever 
and parching thirst increase, the tongue becomes swelled and 
protruded, foam issnesfrom the mouth, strength fails, cold sweats 
come on, Hie stricture upon the breast increases, as wdl^s tbe 
other predominant symptoms, until, in a long succession of con* 
mUfe struggles, all-powerful death closes the scene. 

The cause of the hydrophobia is utterly unknown ; and its 
e£Eect8 hitherto appear to have baffied every remedy which has 
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b«en tri^ for its removal. Copious and repeated isoesectiofi 
wasy a few jeai^ back, aonquiiced to t^ wqrld ai a.cocp fi>r the 
hydrophobia, and instances were given in order, tp cqf^Qim it: 
it 18 true, they came in a qiM^stioqable sh^pe on acqpfwt of tl^e 
distance which they had to travel, being shiefly frpiQ the EfU|t 
Indies :— however* the method just mentioned has bee^ tried in 
this countiy and found unavailipg, at the foI|owii^ will show : 

Henjy, son of G« Rix, a waterman, of Sottt|iseai wa^ hi,^en 
in the cheek, and over the c^e* by a mad dog, oa the 25th of 
March, 1813. He contbued very well unul Friday mpming, 
the 13th of the following month, y/hen he complain^ of beii^ 
indisposed. His friends gave him a cordial, Vith the bop|^. of 
reUeving his pain ; but he grew worse, and complained of ^i^ 
thirst. It was with great difficulty he was prevailed. onto take 
medicine. He complained exceedingly of violent pains in thfc 
chest and throat ; and, on his sering water that waji brought intp 
the room, his agony greatly increased. He foamed at the mqi^- 
sufficiently to wet many cloths, and would frequently exclaim, 
^*0, Father! is that from the dog?*' He wes copiously bledt 
but without any good effi;ct« He retained his senses until 
within a few hours of his death, when the effects of this disorder 
were extremely violent ; but the paroxysms abat/ed an hour before 
he expired. 

James Sharp, glassman, son of Alexander Shaip, Queen* 
street, Newcastle, on Wednesday morning last, when he. returned 
home from the Northumberland glasshouse, copplayi^ of being 
unwell, and told his parents that he had been vomiting throughoul 
the night, while at work. On Thursday he was n^ufch worse, 
when#n emetic was procured for him, but he.could.not.be^^ 
sight of it when made into a liquid. On Frid^AJmedicalmni) 
was brought to see him, who, after exaiftining the.jrpu^ an^ 
trying the effect the sight of water produced.op hioi^^te it at 
his opinion that it was a case of hydrophobia* Sfi^iy wa^ 
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^^d^^qoiK^ whether he }u^.ef«r been bitten bj a jog; theyoii^^ 
Rign a9i4:thi|( %piip of hi«^had Ut hi^ thumb duee, weeks agp 
lust SuodajT; Ao4 thafv the 4pg. 4it4 soon after* ApcyKdec «w|i 
ipw, ^TentUoia which he awallowed with the greatest^agitatuuii 
not bfiiog aUe to bear tbc^ sight of the, waier in which it vn$ 
mixed. la the afternoon of Fridays .hQ was bled in both wamf 
aod in, tSm, teqqple) not to hasten his death» as the igsioraot are 
i^nffepffy rqppr^t b«it as the only means likely to lead to a 
recovery. It, h^A not, howeTer, the deured efiect ; for &os^ 
that tiai^ be conuniie^ exceesively ill, till about ha)f"pest thre? 
a cloclf on Saturday mornings having only about ten minutes' 
respite beltween ea^h paroxysm. A few minutes before expiring^ 
hti es^pnsssed a wb for a dry^ of tuaiiie water — abeu^ twp tea- 
cupsfid' yf&r^.fftyen bim,.when he appeared something easiec 
Shortly i^ei^ he. had i^ define to rise up for some purpose, hot 
no sooner did. his &et tpuchthe ground, than he threw himself 
back into his father's arms, and expired without a g|x>an.'*-* 
J^ewpoitk J^t^er^ Dfi^ 1th, 1814. 

The aUtmap/mi^Q was also introduced as a remedy ; but, on 
reputed; t^al, has proved befieccual. 

*' HYDBjOTfBpBlA^^^AlwM Plmiogo in^ectual.^ We last 
week announced the d^fth of Matthew Laycock, a common car^ 
rier of Bradl^, near Skipton, of the above calamitous nudady. 
He was bitten by a dog of his own, about two months previous 
to his dissolution* Ue- wen^ to the.seey^directedrby those 
whom he confsuked^ and took the us^al me<E(unes administered 
on sudii occi^ions: afier ix^iicb, he rested in perfect security, . 
apprehcMnding no. future dangjor. On Monday the fifth instant^ 
ha was at Bury, following his occupation of carrier ; and having 
fft ef Hreedingly wet by driving in the rain, he complained of very 
uAplcasant sensations* and symptoms of the, above complaint 
manifeilffl thw)6el?eSf^-Having.been conv^ed to his residence 
at Bmdleyi every possible attentioQ was paid him by Mr. Abbots 
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•on, lurgeeiii Skipton^ and among other radKdnes the ^Wer- 
iied alkmm pUaUago was repeatedly gifen htm on bread and 
batteTi to the amount of fire dcamt at a dose ; but aB to nopmr- 
|>08e. On the nnth he died, kaviog a widow and ^iree smaB 
cfatldfen to depbre hit meknch<^y and premature deathv—Z*««ili 
iWr^rcsiy, Otr/. SI, 18164 

Another remedy hat been introduced. Tins new remedy 
eomet ftora a distance ; but let us not rejeift it merely on Unt 
soore. Th6 account has appeared in several medical works, 
and was first puUished, it seems, by Dr. MuSer^ of Vienna, a 
scienttfic physician, now resident, at Paris. The German pl^* 
ftcian says, he received the particulars from M. Marochetti, a 
Russian surgeon, who inf<mDed htm, that, during his re^dence 
tn the Ukraine, in the year 181S, be was a^ed on to attend 
J^ieen persons who had been bitten by a mad dog, when some 
t>ki men requested him to treat the unfortunate people according 
to the directions of a neighbouring peasant, who had acquired 
a great reputation for curing the hydrophobia. M. M arochetti 
allowed the peasant to attend^ftr/^ett, reserving one to himself 
a female of sixteen, who was cauterized and treated in the usual 
wi^, and expired ei^ daif$ afier ike aitobk / The peasant gave 
to the fourteen persons placed under his care a strong decoction 
of the topd of the flowers -of the yMow broom (a pound and a 
iudf a day). He examined twice a day the under part of the 
tongue, where he had genefafiy diseovered litde pimples, con* 
taiimig, as believed, die hydn^hobia poison : these pimples 
rea^ foUewed, and were observed by Marochetti himself. As 
they fmned, the peasant opened them, and cauterised the parts 
with a red hot needle; after which, the patients gaigled with the 
decoction mentioned above. The sesult of tbis treatment was, 
that the fourteen patients were cured, karving only drank the 
decoction for six weeks. Marochetti then states^ that, fhre 
years afterwards, he himself had an opportunity of giving this 
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(ij^atiDent anolher trial. TwentjH^iFpwniO^a wkelvid hitajfak bf 
a in^d dog, w^ pit under liis caio» vi^ niae m^Q* eleven woiq»» 
and six chUdren: he ordered the decoction 4f the tope '<£ ike 
^owefs of yeilow broom to begtveo to them asAooaiarfioitibie; 
and upon an attentive examip^^on of their loi^ftei,.h# *diteoT»» 
ened pimples on five men, three chikUen, and aU 1^ ^vromeo* 
Those who wene most wounded were aSiotad cm the thiid ^ ; 
jiie odiers on the fifth, seventh or niath. Om of Jthe wflten 
wbo liad been s%fatl/ Utten on the kg Jmd loo app a inn oe tiH 
^ twentyTfirst daj.. The seven whiD were tm fratt ponplei 
took the decoction of broom for six weeks» with auccess* M» 
Maroch^ thinks that the hydrophobia poisont i6ar hmng 
remained in the wound, fixes itself under the tongue^ in the 
orifices of Hf^Auc^ of Uie submaxiUaiy gland» whsck art aitm^ 
on the glides of the firsnuQu Th^ vpfiammfitm^ a£ filaeh the 
little pimple^ are the result, has a pecaliar appaemaa. The 
dme in whic)i these pimples appear, is generaHj between. the 
third apd ninth day after the bite; If thty ai« not opioad ha» 
fore twea^*fottr hours afWr their af^pearancei the venon ie 
absorbed apd the patient is lost. 

I bM be ^remely anspous, to hear ^f lh« soeoeis of diif 
inode of tr^Un^nt nearer hom^ : for I inust eonfesi I canaot 
place implicit confidence in the narrative. Medicfll aun^ 
will^ however, I trust* soon be abk to submit this mode of 
treatment to the test of experiment, till winch time I shafl sus- 
pend my fiuther judgement upon this Russian statement* 

The foOowii^ aoeoiutt of the progressive stages of b3^dfo* 
f^bia is too interesting to be oreitsedki this plaee: with it* 
therefiure, I will close this long chapter : — 

Thomas Mason, aged S6, a porter of muaeular ficame and 
sanguine temperament, oa Tkunday evening, Sd of Ai^us^ 
179ift after much fiitiguing work, oompkined of pain in his 
arms tmi timi^^fh but ehiciy in his left arm : the pain was of 
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a-ilituBiilic Uiid, wkli a feeling of tension; and he passed tlie 
■^t wkkout sleeping, and at times he was observed slightly in- 
edn & MBL On Fl^day, added to the pains in his arms, sbonlclersy 
and chesty be complained of violent pain in his bead. On Friday 
nigfat he ooiilmied restless, walked about the house idl night, 
but was rather more composed ; but it was in the course of this 
night that he im complained of difficulty in swallowing, and 
€3Ep r e w wl 'his abhorrence at (he sight of every sort of fluid. Al- 
tho^h cactramely ill Wkh the pain, his restlessness carried him 
out oa Satmrdojff but he was very irritable and uneasy;' be 
thought he saw objects double; and the same spasmodic ino- 
tioM which were produced by the attempt to swallow, were 
vbotsooasfoned 1^ an acquaintance accosting him suddenly, by 
m gust of wkid upon turning a comer, or any similar impulses. 
On Batitfday alglA he still continued equally restless and uneasy ; 
lua other ittflbrings were lost in the severity of a throbbing psuu 
in hit templei : he ihu again more incoherent, and the throbbing 
fMunat both temples impressed him strongly with a notion, which 
he coM not banish, that he had two heads : the hydrophobia 
was dreadful. On Sunday he again went ouft, but he was so 
ccNifksed, and at times veitiginous, that as he walked upon* the 
quay^ he woiiM have fallen over, had it not been for a fnend's 
assistance. 

Monday, Aagust €tb, It o* Clock, Forenoon. ' 
The pulse was 100, breathing S% tongue white; and heat 
of skin rather increased ; his p«n severe in hts arms, chiefiy in 
his Jeft arm and in his ritoulders; intense throbbing pmn in his 
temples, jmd patnfnl tightness in the upper part of his chest and 
neck ; his hearing rather less acute than usud, and thinks thai 
he ohexk hears diicordaot sounds as if from a bagpipe : hk vision 
rather impaired ; and when looking at a fixed object, it often 
appears to move ; and small specks on the watt or floor appear 
like insects moving: his left arm is namb, and the fieeling ver^r 
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ipiperfect ; the ngbt arm aod hand, as fta fi^e&igt pre to their 
oatural. state^ exoeptiog that when put into water, there is this 
ID common to them with the rest of the body, that the fbea^rf 
conTulsion immecliately takes phice» He is qi^te eofiaeted in 
aiwivjerii^ fiuy (^MsUiQUt hut his sciences are uttered m a n^ 
and anient manner : he has no unaccountable sensation of anx* 
ie^; his uneiasiness is en^rely respecting his ftmilj ahonkl he 
die* When he has to look abop^.he turns hipyfbciehodf, his 
^fe^ being constantly stiff fifom the pfin and .straitiiaM ^eep 
seated in tlm larynx and upper part:of the chest and shouyeftr* 
he, thinks that liis illness arises from a glass of spirits of had 
quality which he drank on the first of August. I. now ordered 
his wife to bring in some water ; he had scarce^ fSai^ht agbmoe 
of ity when, with a slight spai|m of his mouth, he was thrown 
back ou the bed upon which he wm sitting, violently eonndsed ; ' 
he then started up and staggered to the door, and then hack to 
the bed, his breast heaving violently all the tifide, his^yes jmd 
countenance wild and infuriate ; and when he returned, he 
grasped the bed post in his arms, stood £>r some tisse huaHj 
panting, and then, exhausted by the violence of the exertion, 
he again sunk upon the bed* When a little. composed, I asked 
him if he had seen the water ; he said he had just omight a 
glance of the tumbler, but that he would have been asiU had he 
not seen the water, from knowing that Us wife had it in her 
hapd ^ and he said, that when I was talking about bringing in 
the water, he had with the. utmost uneasiness been stru^^ng 
to^^keep down the fit : I had indeed seen a spasm pidhng down 
the sn§^ of hiq mouth, at the s^me ^mie that he drsw a con- 
vujsive iiispiradon, but I did not know that this was the begin- 
ning of the convulsion. Immediately after a riolent fit, he can 
k>ok at the water without much &like, and even swaUow it, 
although with pain and difficulty* The spasm of his hpB and 
the convulsive breathing are produced by my one suddenly 
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enteHog iim t^mtt ortdAng^toUl of Um ruddy, but, unlett he 
faavbteoioagt^ffltlriMilr a fit^. he seemt iinittediat^]7 to subdue 

Hoew' ofdifed^hku to bare hit left hand and arrii, i^d wldlr 
I[waii«K«Diaaigf'wiili great eemtestneis, I found a sdv oh dur' 
bfvk of the hM^tecwMVthe'WM^thfe thuii^ and fdre Gb^, 
rmm^uMKiht^ih^Vl itWii slight bhUh'of inflamfo^on : lie' 
t^tktkowhisgiimiM he fa^ bevtUttetthy u'maddogin Eleeember' 
bN^wlMbjhri«a^ttii2lti«gto kMit; but he Mod that the' bM' 
wat'of- DO cOMecfoeeee^ hit Jiatid hatmg soofi healed; he eiFeh- 
Mfaed mete befiete thaf^itfwas in Deceiilberl7d2, instead of 
latrtDeoenber^and'iiiiM'extteniely dtspteas^d thkthis wife shmAi 
cenuadtct-'htm in thiiStiteHieflt; and on SiMdty eyening, wh^ 
he was interrogated^ trfMrii Gheyne upon diis 8til>ject, he'^ 
nied tkrt he had erer b^en bHten by a dog. The mannisf in 
wUck he a ddi c ise d -Mr* Oheyne^ shewed how Ktde bis imagina- 
tion had to'do in this ditease. 

The subject seemed irksof&e to khn, and therefbfe I got his ' 
wi& Mit of the room and questioned her* She «aidthat he was 
caBad toassist in kitbg a intad dog on the 9th of December, 
and that the dog bit him as he attempted to seize it bfthene^; 
the deglDepl'its held till anotfa^ man stubbed it; thit he went 
to «n apothecasfy who dressed the bite^, which was deep and 
lasemted^. wkh.trauMNi^ balsam. She said he caste homd m 
very bad spirits; when she ask^d what had hmt hW hand^ he 
said the spfoter of a4ogof iroed had tore it up ; next day, how-* 
ever, he teki her how it happened ; he continned Very nnhi^ppy, 
and anxioas about the isi^ crf'the-bke, but wh^tf in a finftoiight 
he found the wound heafed, he recoTered his cheerfiilness; 

3 e'aeidk. 

He hae-had only one teitn^ conyukion since I saw lum ct 
eleven $ he- was^itlkig on the side of the bed with his dbows 
resiSeg on his thighs,^ yet he wae under restfemt, was restks% 
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«n^ wdam asked to nt, had a perpetual desire of traversing the 
wommi Ik wan QOtlwrpaliB DOT flashed^ yel ka f«ee wm glaked 
with per s p M Hi t toa: thw appewed flQrmptonMtic cf the state of 
flireukttioDy and not firom the anoeasiBg modoa, a» he hnDsdf 
eafAuaed h » he sa^ he w -wry fteble, but diat « pm in his 
loins and^ hmk is^ch* cause of hie unwiHiDgaess to sic 

it was mmp\f asked/ if her tboaght he eouid now adnoit a Ht* 
Ahm/I^ info the room; but, quick as dectricUy^ lie was agaitf 
Ifbrown baek, and imtHediafee)^ after he fluag Kins^ to the other 
mSt of the roofb, and ehmg to a ehest of drawers ; then he re- 
turned with, the same veloeit}^ to the bed poet, to which he 
rinng with both his hands, sobbing all the while loudly. *I\» 
soothe him, be was assured that the watier should not be 
brooght 7 but this, by recat^g the idea, renewed his sufifering } 
he begged, nay, he commanded, in an agonizing, hurried matt* 
nor, net to speak of it; to address him on another subject was 
to gpr» him relielL He said thai he was gkid to g^rsQp ae any 
^HDg near him^ kat he should hurt ns, £ur he was not himself 
during these fits* 

His hand ishel, Inapdse quicker than it was in the fiureBoen; 
be passes his urine ift fery small quantities, white and turbid* 

Half patt f 
There were wsfmi messages for me, saybg, that he was oisfc* 
lagceody mad. I found him lying on the bed delirious, some- 
tisMS pmying earnest^, sonscrimes crying th«t he was the 
I of hiB own death. He iireqwntiy started up to spit oirt 
t; and when I wished him to lie quiet, he s«d he could 
net^if he did he.would be ehoaked : he said thait soaae one WM 
blowing chaff upon him^ and sufibcatmg him. His speech was 
■ow more than eves hurried^ and often quite unconnected. 
Hie pnfae was 119, and very ftdl* Immediately after one of 
the coMvukioasy he had swallowed tvro cups£d c£ tea. 

K 
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10 o*Ck»ck« 
I foun^him standiog at a corner of die room qmte delirioiM $ 
but his delinam was not of a mischievous kind, not thai of 
' fierceness or passion, it was rather of alarm and trepidation : it 
was much of that kind which we see in the wonft kinds of con- 
tinned fevers, where there has been constant watching with 
severe pain in the head : he was jealouJB of every one, and said 
that I had joined the combinsition to kill him ; however, when 
I desired him to put out his tongue, he obeyed me; it was white 
and I thought rather swelled, and covered with a slime or vetj 
pitcid ialiva ; this he was spitting, or rather hawking, inces- 
santly and with great violence, and this hawking might easily be 
thought, by a warm imagination, to be a kind of baridng. I 
had a strait jacket put on before I left him, and orders 4 hira to 
be tied down in bed. 

August 7ih, 11 o'CIodt. 
He fell fast asleep at twelve, <md slept (for the first time) six 
hours ; but when he awoke, he still retained the worst symptoms 
of his disease ; the character of. his delirium was changed, he 
wi& quite sullen ; he was leaning over the side of the bed with 
his eyes fixed on the floor, and constantly letting out the viscid 
saliva with great violence. Still I retained more influenae with 
him than any one, he even expressed a regard for me ; and at 
one time, as he was struggling to get his hands out of the jacket, 
he suddenly recollected that I bad ordered it on, and became 
quiet, observing, that I should aot have ordered it had it not 
been iot his good. He had a Jittle time before that taken 
several draughts of tea, and swallowed some bread rather greedily, 
immediately after a severe expression of the hydrophobia. 
About half past ten he became Toy sick, and after retching a 
ropy saliva, his attendants desciibed him as becoming quite livid, 
the affected arm quite stiff, and the resttif his body gently agi* 
tated for about ten mioutes, since which time he has been quiet 
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and iBsensible* He is ii6w lyiog in di6 iEurmi of afHendi who 
it DOW wipiDg away the glary p<MSon which he is salivatiDg ; 
his eye is su&sed ; ins hrealthhog is quick and short ; he is stiU 
sick at times : he has kist the h^rophobia since he became itir 
tetisidldf and has swallowed some fluids without any struggle. 

2o*Clock. 

He died at one o'clock, in the way of those whose nervous 
system has been in a state of violent excitement ; his struggle 
was not unlike whfit we see at the last in nervous fisvers. The 
£ice sunk, the eye glazed, the breath short and labor^ou^i slight 
sub iuUm. A little before death he became quite calm. 

I had neglected to place a mirror before him, bat I under- 
stood that he had several times during yesterday svirveyed him- 
8^ in one which hung in the room. He had nothing of the 
hydn^hobia when passing his urine: and I have reason to 
think, that the fluids m producing the convulsion had always a 
Deference to thfl act of swallowing ; at one time, as I sat beside 
him, I saw the spasms, or father a tremUing abont the lips, and 
was apprehennve of a convulsion ; he saw me eyeing him with 
earaestnessi and told me, that his uneasiness arose from his ap- 
prehension that he should net be able to swallow the medicine 
whidi I was recommending. 

N. B. The. man was bitten on the 9th of December, and 
the disorder first shewed itself the 2d of August, an interval of 
nearly eigk moniis* 

What follows is a minute description of the symptoms that 
appeared upon dissecting the body of Mason ; and which inves* 
tigation unquestionably proves, that much inflammation in vari* 
ous parts accompanies the progress and is discovered at the 
fiual issue of canine madness. 

Braik.— The blood escaping from the longitudinal sinus, 
Uack as ink* The surface of the hrain^ a great eflusion under 
the membrane anachnoides. The veins on the surface of the 
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hnin as if iajeetad wtAhUdd, «nl miMiielj to to thtSat 
cxtrenkiei. Wheaa te<tWii«0Mide, agmat qoamitf cifiAKit 
Uood tacafti -froai the paiatf in tlie tto^Ueiy maMer, and «be 
cineritioiii asatter b m a winfog touuutt mi^ %he awMlarrt 
being daifer ^lian iMaaL No Tiiterm0diate fiaesio be obaertei. 
SbbttaDaa not particularly firm, rather toft ; about an atmce of 
Jhitd m ^ veniMet. CAaroti/i^Mntfof aparpleccAoiir* The 
ftrtated partt of the brain fiarticiilarlx distinct. Obaerre the 
general state of congestion of the cettMhm* Dmra mater pair- 
ticdariy dark. 

lNTX»tiim8^---'iiitf0i#tMtdistenled with flatulence: llieooo- 
Tolulaons near the pMt^ natural % towards the upper part, eon- 
-iiderAle inia mnati o n . The «MiA] laiestHies all forced towanis 
the left Me. Oaientum filher Tascidar* The ocion nmdi 
Astended on the figkt h^f^podiondlfufli. 

Stomach. — LMe pomts of ettia^nsfltion in llie imier siir- 
nee of the stomaeh* The ctiteniK enlicc BonewMit iinlaaMd* 

Nbck.— JLjfsijDiJUtfte gbnds, under the base of the jaw, par- 
ticularly large and livU. SmUemy gjlands, noMeig par l kttlai* 
sneiMfttHi ot utfyjMi ytfPj nucn v^fuiMeeL^ and ^pesRCfly OMBft* 
Membrane of pkarjfnJt also p et fee t^f ii^Umeif and qofite Mw^. 

The aboye account was Tumisbad by Mr* Charles Befl, of 
Edinburgh. 
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Under this bead I shall first observe, that, bj proper atten- 
tion to breeding, the sportsman will have very little trouble in 
training. A well-bred dog, either setter or pointer^ will gene- 
rally require verj little instruction, as he will, particularly if taken 
out joung, set and back of his own accord. For an illustration 
of thii remark I refer the reader to what has been said iwderthe 
^eads of SeHerf page 14 ; and Poitiiery page 19. 

I know it is a received opinion that those dogs which are very 
difficult to reduce to the required subordination, prove, when 
thoroughly subdued, superior to all others. — From experience, 
I will venture to pronounce this a hasty opinion :— These 
iiardy, untractable animals are chiefly the offipring of the 
pointer and setter ; and are, aflter all the painful flagellation, 
and endless trouble in training, no better than a good dog 
of a milder and more pliable disposition-^indeed, after repeated 
trials of dogs of this description, I have become so disgusted 
vrith them, that I would not on any account take die trouble 
of anodier etperiment. 

However, in order that this chapter may be complete, it wiH 

1)0 necessary to detail the regular progressive mode of training a 

k3 
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dog uBJer the suf^position that many will he (bund amongst the 
▼C17 hest bred animals, which require etery instrucdon from the 
sportsman. 

In the fint place, then, it is indispensably necessary that the 
sportsman should procure dogs whose breed is unexceptionably 
good ; as wiett4ired degs are qsore than half broke the moment 
you take them into the field. The dog is an animal possetoed 
of on uncommon degree of sfgscity ; — in short, he ha» reMson* 
iitg powers to a ?ery great extent, which may be converted to .the 
pleasure or the service of his master; yet, in this respect, dogs 
will be found to vary very much ; and while some will appear to 
exhiUt instinct merely, others will be found to evince a degree 
of aculeoess very similar to reason. There is a countless variety 
o£ the dog tribe, many of the non-descript ramifications of 
wbipl^ with im ugly and diminutive form, seem to sink mucli 
below the general level of the canine tribe in sagacity, while 
the nobler kind appear to rise in the scale of importance in 
pfoportion as they are Judiciously bred, and aflerwards cherisli- 
ed by the fostering care of their human protector. 

Th^ most sagacious of all the varieties of this highly inter- 
esting $mimal is, without dispute, the Neu/foundland dog. His 
olfftptory organs are of the fii^t order ; yet, a3 from his heavy, 
\o»gx aod loose form he is unable to support the fatigue of a day*s 
l^nge, be, on this account alonCf is ill-calculated for the shooting 
l^rtsm^l^ Similarly important disqualifying observations wocild 
4pp)y to most of the other varieties of the dog, till we come to 
the pointer and seiter, whicti appear altogether most admirably 
ml^pted to the purpose lor which tbey are so generally used. 
We mjf however, remai4c that the mere pointing or setting is 
by no means confined to these two particular kinds ; on the con- 
tiaryi terriers, hounds^ apd all dogs inclioed to hunt, may be 
easlij taught to point or le/, or, in other words, to pause or stop, 
on their appi^aching game. Indeed, there lure few dogs given 
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tofiQtttmgbiitiifllpDNitfMfora^ in Hie oo«f9e«f lilitdetiiiui, 
ivtrich amesiBO dotibt 4totn the foUiMring reasea : ai a young dog 
Mcertalins his pfx>xkinty to ^rae hy hit sense ef «aielly'«e, on kit 
iKtr approach, he is eager to sei^e U ; but finding, after aepeiM 
trtids, that he is unfile to accomplish his purpose, he becomes 
more eireumspect or wary, and wHl be obser? ed to pame ibr « 
dion space, and then make a sudden rush to secure his obje^* 
This pause is, no doubt, ^ the purpose ofnseertatMg, by hit 
«dlkctory of^^^ans, the exact spot where the game is micA ; nnd 
tlie Qft)6enEatron of ^is very eireumstance, there is not a doubt^ 
originated the id^ of the setting dog ; the UportsmoQ cai«llb% 
improving, by edacati^n, a qualiqr whidi he on s i i y discovered 
would jBo essentiaHy condnce to the pleasures of the BeAd. 

Takii^B^ it for granted, ^lerefore, that all dogs which iii4]l 
range for game wkl natundly fMtuse or set, yet none of die var- 
ious kinds seem so quickly to adopt this sagacious manaffvra as 
the pointer or setter ; nor is any one of them every wof to 
adminably adapted as en auxiliary .to the fowling piece. Next 
to the XewfoundLmd dog, on the score «f powerful iastinet, or 
a(nimal reasoning, may bd ranked the pointer ; his countenance 
is open, int^gent, and ex pr e s s iv e ; #hije his speed, stieitgthy 
and persevering spint enable him to continue the chase ibr a 
length of time ahnost incredible. 

The pointer and seHeTf though used for the tame purpose, ofRnr, 
individuidly, a very difi^nt object lor contemplat^a, either as 
fegards tlietr extemdi appearance, or their mode of questing for 
game. The setter is fleeter than the pmnter ; and, as his feet 
ftre smaH and bineh protected by hair, he has a decided advantage 
on hard ground, or in frosty weather ; but, at the oonNnenoement 
of the shooting season, when the weather is oppressively hot^ 
lie snflbrs more from thirst than the pointer, aristag, no doobt^ 
from his long, thi^, and warm coat of hair, which, though ex- 
treme convenieBt in cold weather, nevenheleit, expoaet tfait 
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^neroui animal to f^reat inconyenieace during the intense heat*, 
of the month of Augusti particularly on mountains where water 
is seldom to be met with* On the whole, die setter is a har^, 
high*8pirited animal; but he is often found troubksome to 
break, and can only be kept steady by incessant labour, backed, ^ 
but too frequently, by $a)ere correction. For those who fi>lk>W 
the diversion very ardently, and are out almost every day, die 
setter will generally be found a valuable acquisition ; but those 
who enjoy the fiiscinating amusement of shooting only oecth 
tionaii^, will find greater satisfaction in the more steady and 
better regulated exertions of the pointer. 
^The pointer is of foreign origin, and is known, with but 
slight difierence of form, not only in Spain, but in Portugal, and 
also in France. The pointers that have been brought ioame- 
diately from Spain are heavy and clumnly formed ; those from 
Portugal are somewhat lighter ; while the French breed is re- 
markable for a wide fiirrow which runs between the nostrils, and 
which gives to the animar.s countenance a very grotesque i^ 
pearance. All the pointers, however, exhibit a very different 
form and character from the setter : they are thick and heavy 
creatures, with large chubby heads, long pendant ears, and are 
covered with short smooth hair ; nor do they always possess that 
generosity of disposition which is so distinguishing a trut in the 
character of the setter ; in fact, they are of Kttle vahie till cros* 
sed with the generous blood of these islands. Yet the conjunc- 
tion of the setter and pointer is by no means adviseable, since 
the production generally unites the worst qualities of the two, 
without any of those requisites, perhaps, for which the two 
breeds are most highly prized. Sometimes, indeed, a 6rBt rate 
. dog is produced between a setter and a pointer ; but it rarely 
happens ; the cross, at best, k never to he depended on ; and 
for one good dog thus obtained, tliere wiU be found, on an 
average, twenty very indifierent or bad dogs ; while not the least 
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■oe canliepiacdL m tlw oftpring of theineiy beitaiii* 
mak thus obtsmed. The iBOit if diwfale dogs jw^ wK|awtiop>b>f, 
•iMtepredooed between tbe SpuMshpointer aed tbedccp^flewed 
^nc*boaiid«r deep4fewed karriery jpmrtveaUj if tkepnigeigr » 
-eioMSMditotiie pointer; ualeBeyindeed^epeedbeiiiorethedb* 
ject tfaftH acute eMaotorynenrei, wbm tbe ligbter kiid><if boiiDdb 
'tnll 4c feund to4Hiewer beet. Tbe Spmtdtk fmmUr hm betn 
wJMfifkf BO juiiit ie tt^y ceeseed, and » aivived atevck a iegf<ee of 
perfeetioii, «b te leaw iit^ to be deitred in tbe w«f (if ^xperi* 
flMot ; ^ood peiaten aro bow to be nuft witb in att pam of tbe 
lugdcnD. FekitevB are vevf easceptible of edceatioD, are epn^ 
t or Haioedy and not «o i4)t «o forget tbeir leNOM «fr^he 



Hafi;^ ofierpd tbeae prelimiiiary mneibs ob ^ ranetMn of 
%it iogy I ^U aowpioceed toaconndefation of theiubjeet mmt 
mmmSmkikf nnder dnotiision. A veiy mietflbeniioiieB^'be- 
^reobaeived) baedbtuned otirreaof, aadieiyi that tboee doge 
wbicii k is difficult to nedoee to tbe leqwed •ubordtBatioA> vi^ 
tknateij proi«y wrbea ^borotigfafy sabdued, evperierio «Mofbers. 
How sttdi aa Idea could bate beeome p i w a ^B nt i am «t'a lees 
to eowjectaie^ bat I have ootthe least besitatioa ia proaomMvag 
ft erfoi^eovi. That there hanre been good dogs of dvs deserip** 
iiaa I ma. willSog to admityoney perhaps, odt ef a btiodreds 
kmt k SDUitfae ockaofwledged, after idl, that tbe MetMmeu of ishe 
fwy best of tbese baidy, faeadstrong dogs is acyom to bedo- 
peaded oa ; tbey are always apt to sprmg tbe game, particubirif 
wbaa bwi^et^ in coanpafiy ; and it is only by hard kbour» or ex^ 
^BsasiTe ooTfection, or both> that tbeir «mcbie^o|is hnpetiiositjr 
oao beneffai«ed. 

Tbe fini objeottobe considered i« trainiBg a dog is tbeoii»p 
mal'^Umpfr : sobm dogs require ^quent and eerere correotioo, 
erbile, with others, jnMd tfeataient, and even eacoitfagenaent, are 
attdiepe^MMe^ Tbe OMSt phileiopiic patience is an admirable 
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quftliqr in ndog'htteBker ; at vommy oiherwtie exodkot iogs hare 
been nuDed bj igooraooe and brutal passion. 

Wdl-hred dog$ ^nenerally begin to Imnt at an early period, 
thoi|gh it will sometimes happen (but not often) that a dog will 
continae so long before he manifests. a disposition for hmling, 
9» to induee a suspicion that he is good ibr nothing. Let no 
sportsman be too hasty in forming this conclusion. At the age 
of five or six months> or even earlier^ you shodd allow your dog 
to accompany you when yob walk out, supposing it to be in the 
lanes or elsewhere ; and, occasionally, lead him in a coid, or 
€oup]e him witlr anoUier dog. He may be allowed to ramble to 
a certain distance, so as not to be out of call ; oecasionalhf , 
makbg him come behind you at the word 6ack, The fewer 
words that are used in each lesson the better, which should be 
liways the same, of the plainest soiind, as well as the most difr- 
linelfrQiB each other, as the dog is guided by the sound alone; 
any meaning beyond what the sound and tone cmiyey isi of 
course, above the capacity of a quadruped. At this period, it 
will not be amiss to teach him to crouch at a piece of bread, or 
any thing else you may think proper, and not to stir till he isi 
ordered : this may easily be done by geniie carr^ctim whea he 
does wrong, and by rewarding him when he has done right. A 
good time f9r this introductory lesson is before you feed hinr, 
and he should never be aiowed to eat till he has performed bis 
task in a satis&ctoiry manner. The word chum is short, and 
sounds well from the mouth, and is all that is necessary to nuUse 
die dog crouch, except when he shows any unwiUin^eBa to 
execute what you desire, when §irrah I spoken in an angry tooe^ 
may perhaps produce obedience ; if not, the whip should be ad- 
ministered with moderation. Further, it may be as well to teach 
him, at the same time, words of caution, such, for instance, aa 
toike heed; as well as of encouragement, as good hoy ; the latter 
sboi^d not be uted pn^uteltf^ but applied in the most judicious 
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Banner^ at eacoQfBgeiBent b veiy apt to induce adogtoconmnt 
enon. A (Morality of tedcfaers should, if poMfble^ be avoided ; 
•ne iBStruotor being amply sdficienti ^ ^ 

Whenevier a dc^ is corrected, eitber at this period -or after* 
witfds in die field, he should not be suflfered to leave you till he 
18 satisfied that you intend him no further chasttsement : for ex* 
amf^e, if a dog be guilty' of so great a fault, when hunting, as 
to Teuda* a severe floggii^ indispensable, you should not allow 
inm to run awi^ immediately afbc the flagefiation, but eompel 
him to remain at your feet f<H' some seconds or a mmute, other* 
wise, you will not be able to catch him, perhaps, should he re* 
quire asecond chastisement. When a severe floggii^ is necessary, 
it is adviseable to put a cord round the neck of the dog, by which 
means the puniahment may be administered more efifeetuidly. 

After Uie dog has been thus Imnight under subjeetion, or re- 
duced to the requisite obedience, at any pariod, from the age of 
eight to eighteen months, according as he is strong and heakl^, 
he mtsy be taken into the field, either with or without anoth^ 
dog, and sufifered to hunt whatever he pleases, (except sheep or 
domestic animals,) and, in fact, to run riot. Larkt^ as tfaey so 
frequently present themselves, will, most likety, be the first ob- 
ject of his attenti<m ;. these he will spring and chase very eager^ 
ly ; ifpartri^es come in his way, he will do theeame, with this 
d^renoe only, that his eageriiess will much increase ; it will be^ 
still greater should he come in coi^act with a pheasant ; , and if a 
hare happen to rise befi>re him, he will not fail to chase, with aU 
imaginable ardour, «id will, most Mkely, open in the pursuit. In 
this way he may be indulged till such time as he has become so 
attached to the sports that he may be checked without the least 
danger of his being overfaced, and thus induced to '^2;}^ his game, 
or be otherwise rendered shy. 

In a short period you will perceive him draw more cautiously 
vpoo the scent ; cm approaching his object, he will pause even 
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il*liik; fa«l wlMtt a ptilndfe hufpnt to ha Mm Vmh Ui 
pMHSior itqpt liill he mMe ilea^yy tad hi» mmtmt aluigrthet 
iDiielimoreeaniett; and th* diAi«mtt«f t)iftdbJoc6«tttiifif«igr 
•laaclf mMuAildl in hit «ouiiieiiaBc«»* He ah«iU aair be 
L OK^wiA ttt oUtlMdr)r cl(^» and wiKatTtr be oobk* te « 
, tW MdkltaUi •iHMiUWwed.adhafttrwaffdsaiavlMp^ 
dMMtfthrwodk prove iMC^ailipgb Wheoefer be Mt% appMMdi 
fcbeat parMgnhr paefi. kil. wani ael ia a hpg^y ^i£ jan 
raB^iM«aib»f«Ky apttodetiienaie) aadataadbf iwafiHra 
fmr maamMtf tf die bMe dk» aoi riie betheuld be dbived te 
a i yaa ca, hf mpmg hdd-^t ht nnadfel» bewever, tfai^ he^oea 
aoi adsaaee tae rapidly aad kk Older to eftet tlasi ande lae of 
vaidtetpfcmeofaartiott, atidhrAderiy When tbe old dojf^ 
pointi, die yoany one iheabi he taai^ to hotk^ whick DMf be 
actompiithBd in die firibwing nMnaerr — Aa aoon as die old 
dog Betdea to a poiati sajppom^ d» foang one happens to be 
as a dista t e^ he mast be stopped^ as die laotaept he perceivca 
die poiofc, be wodd, if left to iuudfy rodi oq^eily^iip: hom*^ 
ewVf he laast be pievented fnan so doia|^ by calHng out t^ f 
at d»satte date^ holding ap yoar hand—- ^If he obey not hf 
gcnde ine8n% reeoorse muss be had to die whip. Bj dieae 
laeans he will^ most lihe^r, toon becoaie very steady ; for dog<- 
breakiag, if attended to at a proper periodi add in a prQ()er 
aiannery does not gii« half the tiauUe that is gencfaDy soppoa* 
ed* Holding up die hand is the signal for die dog to iaekf 
and, in a little dme, whenerer he seea it, he will immediatoly 
stop, thongfa he ma^ be at die odier end of dM fieU^ or at a 

* ir» contrary to expectfttion, he should manifest no disposition to 
pause or stop, after having been taken -into the field half a dosen time8» 
every time he springs the game, he must be brought back to Ibe ^ot 
wh— g » it lose^ and compelled to croudk; tiie wosd loA#/ meat be 
aagrUy sHien» and the whip uaed^ i£^ aftar npMatd caalieni, fas shoold 
pay no attention* 
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At tWtBWM ttme, lie tibmM. be ttmfjbA to ^tMrttr Us gnmlbi. 
m a pnopcr joaiuier, as weias not to Wm& bmc%. ^ bMUMg 
a fieU, cave shoidd bt taltta to gWe Ion the wkd ; ery.at lettt> 
be siu»uU nenrer be tu&rad to nm ilbecy^.i^htliemacl: if-k^ 
Uow in his face, so mudi the better, .bikt a dlog nill irant f«r<f 
wdiMBfthaji^wind* The de^rgheaUciiossabDiil^tiMMy yards 
befeaa the sfaootisr, aad if» after oinaHig^oini the fidd|4ie thoM 
sot cross apagsin atsaboat the dtialanee just tteadoaedifaa shptiki 
be cadkd to .or wfaistM, aad a.waTt of the 4iiaidafae«ld direor 
hun asfMstheMd; noless indeed he catch soeoty mk/sn h» 
should be safe^, i^cevrse, to §oMom iu la ease of^tempt** 
*mg to indkfmee^ he shouid be instaady whiitltd to or caAed bf 
name, in an angry tonci using at thesame tisM the words *ioare 
finee /. This "miSX, in aU probobiU^i soon pvodacethe reqninte 
obedienoe ; but sfaoald he relbie to o^ ^ whislie or eally the 
wA^must psoduee wfaai more gontie laeaiis are unable to efiirt. 
If he refiueato pay attentioa to the whistle, he efaouM recerre a- 
few sti%>es, (more or less, aceonimg to the disposfftion of the ffiii- 
mai) the whisde oecBStoaaUy used ^uving^ the operation ; and con- 
tamed to be so coneded, should he not rttum imfi^ioit obedienee 
wheo-eaUed to. Thus, he wii soon beeome plesflkigty tMetable; 

However, as some youag dogs, are aUrmed at the report c^ 
the fowikig pieoe, it iHttnot be amiss, on the game ming after 
hdTiag been properly set, to fire a pistol, which will render him 
&niiHar to the sooad. If his tenor should increase on the firing 
of tbe . ptstol, so as to fiightea him from ^ field, the experi'^ 
BMDt should be entirety abaadoaed till the shooting season, 
whca he should be. coa{ded to another dog, or otherwise fHre* 
vented firom running away till a few birds are hilled and shown 
to him^^If a bird be winged, he should be induced to £jot it, 
and even suffered to mouth it, which is by far the best method 
of reconciling him to the dischai^ of the fowling piece. 

We -will suppose that the dog is already steady at partridge ; 

L 
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jet if Iw happens toepproedi a harai lie wUlicaic^M to 
imli at her at aU nwmM he will diaie when she riaes. In 
this case, he aonst bebroa|^t faad^ te the phee fiom whence he 
nuiy and made «e crouch as befere describedi osiag the words^ 
'tMW hmn I or 'fMuv ekuc / 

' Hkhe^ I have sap pe sed thai the dog bfeaker has been 
engaged wkfa a nildi good tempered animali which will he 
eaiilj tendered tivctaUe by the means just described; there 
are» however, dogs of a verj diftrent description, whidi re- 
quire an exfiSM of flqiging, uded bj other coercive a»eaeufes, 
in order to enfetee that indispeosaUe deg^«e of sdbmdination, 
witbofit wUchi shootingi so ddightfid with well trained p<unteiSy 
is rendersd iiljome and voadons. 

If rep«ited severe ^oq^tng fini to acooafJish the olgect of 
the sportsman, reooorse mast be h«id to the tnuk 9ordp or radier 
i&i%«oor</« This is a coid something lihe a dock Une, about 
twelve or fourteen yards in lengthy to be Astened nMind the 
d(^'8 neeki if in the fields ; on the moon the dog wiU nm with 
twenty yards, while twelve or fourteen will soon tike him in en- 
closed grounds t* the grater the length of the cord, iTowever, 
diat can be used with preprietyi the better i the cord may be 
Aorteoed a9 the dog becomes foi^gued. By the hdp of this 
cord, you will be aUe to stop him whenever you please. We 
will suppose that he makes a points should he attempt 
to run in, you must check htm as sitiartly as possibfei mak<^ 
iog uee of the word .ioka I and the whip also ^ you thinfr 
proper. This cord will be very useful should the dog not c<mie 
in when called, kc If, afier some little practice with the ding 
cord, the dog perseveres in springing his ^une, or continues 
otherwise refiractory, the spiked collar must be used. The «pt- 

* On ftioorg, th^ cord is drawn over the top of the heath in a great 
Measure, and therefore runs fight ; in stubble fields and rough grmltids 
many obstacles render the drugging of the cord very hard laboiir. 
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ieedcoBar b merely a leathara strap, through whieh are inserted 
a dozen or more small nails, the points of which should extend 
half an inch beyond the surfiice oiP the inside* Oa the ontnde 
a piece of leather must be seived over the heads of the nails, to 
prevent their starting back when the dog presses upon their pbrots. 
This tt to be buckled roimd the ^>g*s neck, the points of the 
nails inwardy and the drag cord attached to it. Thus, when it 
becomes necessary tojcheck him on his attempting to run in».or 
behaving otherwise unruly, the admonition, or rather corrsctiont 
will be much more impressive ; in a fittle time, hb ned^ will he 
very Sore ; and he must be contmnacious beyoad measureif this 
mode of punishment does not pioduce the desired-cftct* 

The iBost difficult part of dog-fafeaking is, perhaps, the re- 
ducing of the antmid to perfect obedience tn respect to havis^ 
In the first instance, a young dog #ill eageify pursue lairks or 
thrushes, or in fiu^t any <^ the feetheied tribe which he happens 
to meet with ; the partridge being a larger object, and making 
considerable noise when taking wing, wiH be piutoed by lum with 
much more ardour ; a nmilar remmrk will etjually apply to the 
pheasant, which he ,wili stifl more eagerfy pursues but very soon 
discovering the attempt to be hopeless, he wiH shorten the dis* 
tance of his pursuit, and ukisMtely dbandon the chase idtogether* 
Not so, however, with the hare ; for percei^ng that it does not 
leave the ground, but runs like himself, he will not veiy easily 
relinquish the hope of overtaking her, but wiHmsh forward wkh 
ungovernable ardour, and, even when lost sight c^^ wiU conttnue 
to fUlow the chase by the nose. But there are lew dogs which 
may not be rendered steady in reSpect to hares by the means 
which we have pointed out ; and that where haies are numerous 
much sooner, of course, than where they are seldom met with. 
There is one efi&ctual mode of reducing a dog to obedience in 
this respect, should the whip, the drag-cord, and the spiked coUar 
ful of the desired efiect. For this purpose a living hare should 
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be pfoourcd,. to the neck of wU<k a QQ«d sIknM be fiuttMied: 
10 tiM other end of the cord (wUck ney fae fixar seTen jracdi 
in ioagtb) skould be atuehed a wiie» liUik wmthonldbe ihrual 
(htou^ thenoBfeoreartyaginoufpaftof tke dog'snoM.. The 
here will» of eonnettprieg forward atikeeight<yf ike do||^idbi«h 
eriH Bot fiul ta oause the meat acute pai» to the latter ; the whip 
^oald be applied at the laae ^ib% accompanied with tbewofdit 
's99f« hmrei* Thk masf be iegiaM> perhaps^ aa the excess of 
severil^y and shoidd ne?er be resorted to but when aU milder 
BMaae have been repeatedly tried in vatn^ To prevent an ob- 
stinate dfl^ chasing haiest I h«fe semohmen seen the &«ling«» 
piece used a» a remedj. k mi^ be regarded as a desperate one, 
which, tkonghit wiH geneiallj have the desired efifect^ should be 
used with the utmost 4BireuflMpeotien.. H a dog is to be skotat, 
care should be tidcen that he is at a sufficient distance, as well as 
to hit him almittke ramp, otherwise fom run great risk of /:t/* 
ling bun. 

In the eariier part of thcM remarks, I have men t i en ed mild-* 
tempered dogs* it wfll be* requisite keie ta observe^ tint wefl* 
bred dogs are: oocssioaaUf met with so Terj shy as to recpiire 
eneonrsgement rather than correction: dogs of this- description 
maysomctimee peofe excrilent ; bat 1 must cbnfeie I do not like 
to6eea«^^d(ag« Aniands of tins sort should nefct be taken out 
with dogs that need muck checking or lbgging« as the wj sight 
of the whip akvms them to such a degi^se that they win not stir 
from behmd you. Nothing is more difficult than ta manage irery 
shy dogs: they mast be encouraged to hunt; aad if they coannit 
an ent^, the means of conrectien are difficult, and sometimen 
impoas^de: tteleaHscferity will most likely sMike them ^IMf 

* On all occasions of correction, the requisite word should uniformly 
accompany the punishment. 

f Blinking it when a dog finds game, and, en being ipoken tOi di«wi 
oH^ and runt bHiiiid yov, aad f re^iMntiy without bemg yflkcn to. 
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their ^me ; and when once this habit is contracted^ it will re- 
quire more than ordinary pains to eradicate it. Many young 
dogs will be mucb idarmed at the report of a gun ; and yet, 
when reconciled to it, prove excellent. Few. shy dogs are yery ' 
priEeaUe ; I never saw a good one. 

As I hs^e spol^i of the Tarious methods to be employed to 
render a dog 'steady at the point, to range, and i^o to ha4^^ I 
mnBt observe, in this place, that a dog should never be sufifered 
to yeakfmce ; or, in other words, to leave the field tiH you are 
ready to abcompaay him, as much mischief may ensue from \m 
being sufifered to ramble out of dght, or to a great distance. On 
ius attempting to break fence, the whistle should be used, the 
^og should be cafled by his name, (in an angry tone,) followed 
hj the words, ^vmre fence /^-the whip, Sec. to be resorted to, 
as in other cases, if necessary, to procure obedience. 

Grenerally speaking, as little noise as possible should be made. 
The Toice or the whistle should never be used, but when abso- 
kitely demanded : the dog will thuft hunt steadier ; and if you 
accustom him to the motion of your hand, he will regularly look 
for die signal whenever he is at a loss. 

It is thought by some, that dogs breke on the grmme noMi* 
Uthu are superior as to ranging : this is doubtful, if not a mis- 
' taken noUon altogether. In this respect, much wiU depend upoli 
the animal himself. . *- 

Young dogs in general hunt With their noses doser to the 
groimd dian old ones, and are apt to puzxieon the soent a con- 
flidjQmfale tinae after the n^e has left the spot. A little practice 
Vill» however, most lil^ly reraedy these defects : if not, recourse 
muit be had to the mwszk'peg, en instrument very well known 
amongst sportsmen, but which I will, nevertheless, describe* 
The mutMlc'peg is merely a piece of wood hollowed out and 
fimaed at one end so as to fit or receive the under jaw of the 

dog. Ffom the dog*! nose to the other end| prqjectbg about 
- 1.8 
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nina ittckes, it if merely a roend adck mtW Uiicker tlwn anmn^A 
thumb ; though some persons* iustMid of one of these round pr»- 
jeotiag stickSf prefer two, forming an angle with the dog's Boae» 
At the vpper «id of that part which is placed under the dog*s 
nether jaw, two bngitudinal holes or slits are made, thvoii^ 
which a strap is inserted, which is buckled behind the aoiavd's 
ears ; while the other end of the thick part of the nHiazl»>p^ 
or that which comes under the canine teeth, or £im^ ia par^ 
ferated with two holes, through which a leather thong is dnnis, 
and tied immediately behind the fiwgs just men^oned. With 
ikuM instrument^ so fastened, the dog may be hunted without tkm 
smallest injury. At the first putting on, however, he wiU nae 
eyery effort to rid himself of so disi^i^reei^ a companion, nor 
will he hunt till he has satisfied himself of the inefficacy of his 
utmost exertions to get free from this unpleasant restraints At 
length, he will become familiar with the instrument, and run with 
it as unconcernedly as possible ; and it will mi^ him carry his 
head well up, as well 86 prevent him chopping yowxg hares, or 
mouthing in any way. A dog that rakes (thi^ is, runs with 
his nose close to the ground), and follows his game by the track, 
will generally spring it. NVhenever, therefore, a young do^s^ is 
seen to follow the track of a partridge (down wind in particukr) 
he should be called to in an angry tone, hoid up J lie will then 
become uneasy, going fir&t to one side and then to the other dll 
the wind brings him the scent. If, after a short penod, he 
should persevere in keeping his nose to the .ground* and in fel* 
lowing the track, recourse must be had to the instrument which 
I have just described. 

Grouse, partridges, or any kind of game, lie much better to 
a dog that winds them, than to one which approachea by the 
track. The dog that winds the scent approaches the game by 
degrees, and that more or less as he finds it wikl or otherw!ta% 
which he is enabled to discover by the scent which it emitted ; 
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tmd tkwtgh groude or panrU^ see him hunt round then, tkej 
will be mwh kss akrmed tiMii when timy ofaserve him fbHow* 
i^f theif tradi, «fid mSa hi* seAr approeeh ; or, i» <kther wordf, 
lie vfeil. The reason seems evident : — the dog, I apprehend, 
IS SMn by the btodt {g/tnenkXf speaking) as soon as he eaters 
the &U ; or« a^ ^i events, at a verj considerable dbtanoe ; and 
the poment thej perceive \am approach bv the ^ek, thcj take 
the darm* soppoalng themselves discovered, or, at least, very 
fifcelf to be diseovefled ; but watdita^, as chey assuredly do, tke 
mations of the dog, and observing that be does not fdlow tlie 
tiackaloagwhieb tfaey have run, they coaceive themsehres un<- 
diseownsd, uid thi» allow the dog to come to a steady point. 
It nay, mofeover, be liirtber renmrked, that a dog which car^ 
risa Ihs head hi^h inU idways find the moet game, to say nothing 
of finding it in a handsome style. 

A Yomro dog should be kept regularly to his work, if possi- 
bk, until he become quke staunch. Great care should be taken 
with him the first season he is shot over, as it seklom fails to 
deteEfmine bis woith : at tlris period, nuait^erf^f otherwise val- 
uaUe dogs are nitaed by Improper treatment, particularly by 
ignorant, passionate game 'keepers and dog breakers : no fault, 
however, shouki be allowed to escape correction or reproof. I 
do not mean thst the dog shoukl be flo^^ged for every trivial 
mistake, but that the most trifling error should be noticed by 
sounds or symptoms of displeasure ; and, proceeding in this 
way, J cm ^kould administer correction according to the degree 
(h esimo^ 

We win suppose the young dog broke, and taken out to be 
put ii^o viks^sa^ practice all his previous instruction. On the 
first shot, particularly if the dog see the bird fall, he will be very 
apt to break awa^, in which case he should be brought back to 
the spot whence he had run, and there making him lieTlown, caH 
ottfe^ doun okttrgeJ He should be compelled to remain in that 
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potitioii till the gun » re*loaded ; and the duporidon and temper 
of the animal should be the rale and guide of correcdon. A 
wdl-bred dog will generally becoaie perfect in this lesson in a 
▼ery short period. 

It sometimes happens, however, that a young dog will testify 
eyery symptom of alarm on the firing of the fowKng piece >— 
win, perhaps, ran home, and be with dtfBcuhy brought agmn to 
the field* When this occurs, I consider it a yery unfintnnatie 
ckcttmstance, as it will firequently reqmre no ordinary pams to 
finee the dog fixMn this unnecessary fear. There is no better 
mode of e&ctually remedying the eyil, than by convincing the 
animal that the discharge of the fowling piece is intended for a 
very different purpose than to create alarm. He must there- 
fi>le, be brought back, and compelled to remmn in company with 
the sportsman : he must, in fact, be led in a cord, to prevent 
his running away again ; and if an attendant be not m the field, 
the ^ortsman may tie tl» cord round his own body. A fisw 
birds should be kiHed over him as quickfy as possible, which should 
'be shown to him) and be should be aDowed to mouth them, if 
he appears inclined to do so: if a bind happen to be winged,liiB 
should be endced to foot it ; — thus he will very soon compre- 
hend the true intention of the fowling piece ; his feus will sub* 
side ; and he will shortly manifest as much annous joyful ex- 
pectation at the sight and sound of a gun, as he previouslj 
testified alarm and terror. 

Some persons accustom their young dogs to the report of 
fire-arms at a much earlier period than when taken into,the field ; 
in fact, when they are veiy young. Certainly, if they endure 
the report of a gun or pistol at this early period, there can be 
Uttle dread of their taking alarm when brought into the fidd; 
but if a rery young dog or wh^ takes Bright on the report of 
a pbtoi or gun, his fears will become so rooted that mueh greater 
difiiculty will arise in comfdetmg his educaticm than in the 
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I have before stated. Ii| hc^ all firing of gua$ or pit(o]9 qoac 
him should be cautiously avoided^ as a practice of thia sort will 
but iucrease his alanii» ualess, indeed> it were daily^ and almost 
iucessaotljy resorted to. The dog ouist be regularly broke, aad^ 
«b^ taken into the field with the fowUag piece, treated in tha 
manner I have described above. It is highly important to con- 
vince the 4og that the fowIing:fiiece is for the puipgse o£ killing 
the game, which he is to find ; and this cavQOt b^ dope when 
shooting merely to accustom, him to the sound, as no object is 
thus placed before him* For the same reason* I dp not 9t^<mgly 
ropommend the practice of teaching dogs, when very young* to 
cifottch in, the lanes, ^q^ when yo^. happen to be walking ou^ aa 
the animal cannot be thua aware of the ultimate iptention of his 
mastery oji conscious of the object for which he is compelled to 
become prostrate: this method, in fact, teaches the dqg to 
. crouch too much* and, on that account, I never practise it, or, 
in other wo^ totoe my pointers toendure mich abject and un* 
meaning servitude* 

Having liius gone*, as plainly aa possible, through what, for 
the, sake of distinction, I will call the r^ular hJm of dog-break- 
ings I will finish this bug essay by a fow desuteory or geneiel 
nma^ ^jrbich wiU, I trust, be eqvatty usefoV aflid» at the same 
time, serve the purpose of collateral illustration* 

JUi th^i first pUoei then, I would advise gentlemen ^ 6feak 
Aeir osw do^, wherever fuch a pkn is easily pcActieable, and 
agveeeble to the taste of the sportsman* Degs thus broke, mid 
neiKir sufficed to go out but in company with the person who 
Ismed them, wiU ia&UU^ly be superior tto all othcia. Th^ ave 
thus MWUlomed to obey ooepesson only ; they beoomeferfoct* 
}y familisr with his flK>de and manfl^r^and, afi»r being shot over 
e— sesnon, naves afterwards give the least trouble. If dogs are 
kMi fipoflOL one ¥> another, or become subject to many masters, 
Aeyeanaotbeei^peote^tobeper^t* F<Nr instance, I will sup* 
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pose I luiTe. trained a dog, have sbot oyer him seTend seasons, 
and he has, at length, become perfectly master of bis business ; 
I lend him to a friend for one day, as good a i^xirtsman, too, as 
njself ; the dog, on bdng taken mto the field, and peroeiving a 
strangefi is unwilUng to adcuowledge his authority ; the mode 
and manner of my firiend, too, are difibrent &om mine, and, con- 
sequently, unlike tijiat which thrdog has been accustomed to ; in 
fiict, the sportsman and the dog do not perfectly understand each 
other, and a quarrd ensues : the sportsman succeeds, perhaps, in 
reduciag the dog to obedience ; but the letter returns home, in 
some measure, a dififereut animal ; he has committed various 
mistakes in the course of the day, roost likety, and, on next going 
into the field, Ins own master will not fiul to perceive that his 
dog » not the same, but requires, in some degree, traimi^ 



The less a dog is spoken or whistled to, the better. When- 
ever a wave of the hand or a motion will answer the purposci 
the nlent signal is to be preferred to noise ; and those mho are 
weO acquainted with grouse shooting will feel the force and pro* 
prie^ of this remark. I have often been surprised at the dis- 
tance at which the human voice, m common convocation, may 
be heard on the moors, down the wind :— grouse will bear n<Mse 
less^ than auy other game. 

A well-bred pointer seklom requires excessive correctioa. 
Setters, on the contrary, are more unruly; and, generally 
^peakbg, render severe and frequent hogging indiqpensri>]e ; 
they ai«, however, valuable where plenty of employment can be 
given ; but where incessant kbour is not called for, the pointer 
is far preferable. However, no dog should be corrected in a 
passion ; nor, after bong doggod^ should he ever be sufiSned to 
run away or leave the sportsman, till he and the dog becoaw 
reeoneikd to each other. I have seen foolish, passionate men 
let their dogs run away immediately the flogging is over, and 
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aim another Uow at them aa th^ are gobg awi^; nothing can 
be more censurable ; for, when the dog next commits a fiuik, 
and jou wish to chastise him, he wtU not sufifer jou to approach 
auflBciently near to laj hold oi him. Ther^ore, after correction^ 
he should not be suffered to move, till bf a word or two of cau- 
tion, sp<^en in a mild tone, his alarm is dissipated. If a dogf ' 
either firom strength or disposition, becomes difficult to chastise, 
by first tjing his legs toother, the sportsman will have a per- 
bet command over him. 

The best dogs may sometimes make mistakes—on bad soent- 
11^ days, for instance ; or if they happen to run down wind, 
particularly when it is blowing strong. On such occMions, it 
would he cruel to, flog them, though the words expressive of 
caution may be used, spoken in an angry tone* 

Well-bred pointers, as I have before observed, if taken into 
the field at a proper period, will, in general, require little break- 
ii^; they will often pomt and back of themselves, and, in fact» 
give the sportsman much satis&ction with little trouble. 

.The dog that first finds the game should always go i^ to it ; 
and on no account should an5>ther be su^red to pass or run be- 
fore him. It is like snatching his well earned rewfurd, to uof 
nothing of the confusion wliich must ensue firom such a culpi^ 
practice. 

I have seen dogs shot at for the purpose of rendering them 
steady, and particularly to prevent them from chasing hares ; I 
cannot say I admire this method, though I have seen it used 
with effect : it can only be had recourse to with hardy, head- 
strong animals ; as to shoot at a young timid dog is to ruin him 
at once. It is a dangerous method at best, nor should it ever be 
resorted to but when the dog is at a considerable distance. 

A pointer or setter should never be named Cario, Sgneho^ or, 
indeed, any name ending in o, as the word toho is so frequently 
indispensable, and, ending in the same sound, is apt to cause 
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■ihuritiitayi^Mg «id isoi^ddioii. A dog's name AoM eaeaaslt 
•f <me ^ Jtp g tf i w re ajrlkble, which comet fbr^il)}^ Irom (lie ttefoth, 
mch M ^riii^y ^ iaiiaiiee» and, where more thaa ene doglmsed, 
ibeir mm&t ihouM foond as differently as poasible. 
- It iMit «oo freqiMMlj happens that joong dogs ttamfeat an 
indiiiation to kwU and warty sheep, which roiAtbe inatafitly eof*- 
ieot^. If aWrete ^logging have not the deftred efl^, thedog 
should eMer he tied to a' strong ram, leai^ng a suflldeDt leng^ 
of cord to allow the ram to make a run ; or they should be con«^ 
fbed together in a bam or some bnBding. Fbg ^e dog till he 
cries but, making use of the words 'ware skeepi The ram wl& 
Aot fml to commence a furious attack trpon him, and wHl butt 
Ibim most violently. They should be kept together for twenty 
minutes ; the ram wffl not fiiil to contmoe his butting, and it 
may not be amisi to flog the dog several tioies during this peiiod, 
mdcing use of the words just mentioaed at the same time. This 
will, most likdy, prevent -the dog ever looking at sheep afler« 
wards, unless, perhaps, where he has absdlutely bitten them be* 
hte this system of correction was pnt in practice, in which case, 
I am not aware of any mode of pnnishment or correction that can 
be depended on ; for, although the dog may not even nodce 
sheep in your presence, yet he will, neverthdess, be very apt to 
steal away, as opportunity m>iy ofifer, for the purpose of depre- 
dation : — when once dogs have tasted mutton, they are nevo* to 
be trusted. Indeed, 1 have seen an instance or two, where the 
dog, after being a Tittle butted, has fiercely turned upon the ram,* 

* On this subject, Bxckford relates the following anecdote : — 
A late lord of my acquaintance, who had heard of this method, and 
whose whole pack had been often guilty of killing sheep, determined to 
punbb them, and to that intent put tiie largest ram he could find into 
his kenuel» The men with their whips and voices, and the ram with 
his horns, soon put the whole kennd into confusion and dismay, Mid 
the hounds and ram were then left together. Meeting a ftiend soon 
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wlttdh lie would hove torn to pieces bad he not been prerented ; 
bi^ a drcomstance of tiiis sort rarelj bccnrs, and, in the instances 
lo which I aftide, the d<^ were grown rather too old to be' 
cored by this or any other mode short of confinement or death; 
V a yowig, dog look earnestly at, or set, a sheep,' he should 
be coirected ; and, if you find him itepeat it, have recourse to 
the ram, i» by fiir the most effectual mode that can be adopted. 
A dog should be corrected, in fiict, the moment he is observed to 
mamfesc the slightest inclination even to nodce sheep; as he 
will, if not checkedi first k>ok and set, then chase, and, ultimately, 
worry them* 

* As to poidtry, the evil is not of so much magnitude, nor the 
disposition to worry it so difficult to subdue, as when sheep are 
the otject ; besides, poultry, by being generally about the house 
orpreimses, afford better, as well as more frequent, opportunities 
of observation. Young pmntersare very apt to make their first 
essay, as it -were, by worrying chickens, or pigeon^, where they 
^..ppen to be very tame. ' Early and severe fioggiog will, how- 
ever, generally remedy the evil : if not, tie a fowl (a fiving one 
is the beat, on account of its fluttering,) to the dog's tail, and 6e 
it in such a manner, either by a deft stick or otherM^se, that it 
mfff give the dog connderable pain. Take him to a place some 
distance from his kennel, and, after giving him a few smart strokes 
with the whip, let him loose, and he will seldom fail to run home, 

after, ^ com^,*' iays he^ ''come with me to the kennel, and see what rare 
vpon the ram makes among the hottnds ; the old fellow lays about him 
stoutly, I assure 70a— egad he trims them — there is not a dog dares look 
him io the fine/'-^His friend, who is a eompasston^te man, pitied the 
hounds exceedingly, and asked if he was not afraid that some of them 
might be spewed?— « No» d— n them,'* said he, « they desenre it, and let 
them suffer.** On they went — all was quiet^-^hey opened the kennel 
door, but saw neither ram nor hound. The ram by this time was en- 
tirely eaten up, and the hounds having filled their bellies, were retired 
torest. 

M 
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bmliitt^ «ll Hdti w$ff Qm m it tk^ h^^ wfiy^ ^ tn iaa^ 
«od temM Ujond omnw«< IjkidhoiiU,ii9w«vyrsbll4Aofr<llJL 
dfiiggoj film tliQ fiNtfior end of ]iif ]mo«is i^ 
dodbt, e^dMvoar to )iid^ ImhimK 9pi Iw «gRia Yi^D Afiil4i 
^ the fofnr], h^.t^i^frow liMbMAtfhfttW iH^fcp ft mA« hr>m 

I have met with iporti«ieii vtw teM^h, timr pQMMlW tttl^iik 
^c|9«i{Uf4; {niiwli<^H;^J4M«.ootiS;ia4of Ai^VwAo^ 
t)iedog« thin «^<;«(ifpi9)M to fetch thci bird^ i« v«f7 19! V9 hmk 
««^f| on ih^ shot, wMhfr n bifd ks^ JUM or nAtr 

jfHtf Ruaiam Poiii^.-— la cooduding these obtontt^ioii^iit 
dqg breiAingi I inv*t cuqcq loore lerert to |he Muod digiii- 
goished bj the namctof th^ Mmm P<»¥^ th»i]|^ i^ h« «t^ 
leadj been ilighdjf luHiciBd under a dWtioct I^i^Hid Sif* 
«mD Pointer^ which hni of lai^ yean atiiii^ th« altoMon eC 
theahootiogftport80Mii\^U4Uieiof thpie.aoimlp whicli^ ^sm ev* 
l^al appearance^ is bj no meaoB calcuiated to excitei a prepoK 
aeanon inlts ^yoiir* The dog in. questiKMi m^f or au^ net 
l^ave come originally from ^nyiia; hi^ t)wck ^Teriv^ of hait 
would uem^ to hidxoat^i, howf vc|^ ihat he i« ^e}l «aIou2a^e4 ta 
endure the rigours of a j^orth^r^ clii^it^ ; tbccefi>ra, aa 6r ai 
ralat^ toi th^ w^trd &m^^t ^ ^dea a^ the appeaianfia seopi 
perfectly in u(uaon. But while I qdvvt i;he wosd Russian to 
be appropi^^ate to the nature of the df^ I fed lavtch indinei 
to dbpute the specific and particular application of poifUer^ 
That this rough thickly clad dog may be taught to point, there 
is little doubt| and the same remark may» with propriety^ be 
extended to almost eyery ramificatton of the dqg : 9UJ dpg thst 
will run and hunt may be taught to stop or point. Take a 
p>vaig tenrier^ for instance, mto the fidd^ and huut-him seyeral 
days } he will be found, at first, to chase every bird that he 
meets with ; but, afler having been on the scent of partrid^ 
repeatedly, he will be seen to pause, and, after a few secondf^ 
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m^\ to the spoc #l»ie he Mippoeei} firMd the $miXi^6 IMft 
«e=ittiiiatd. f^ AMt iiy ihi^ diioet aH ddgs hunt Ihe tendntb 
«f the «f fioHi iodiiuMiett orinedftol) but pafCidOa^i^ pwridgee, 
■phewntB, ^NV whieh erettb^ giv^to ranmttg, tntid thos eifotfi 
tiieir feep4beted etteio^ a Hur better 4)ppartin^ df i'dk^ntieg 
them than audi as thke to imiMdiate'flight, at odoe edfivkebg 
-^le dog of the hojpekamei* of ^ ^piaauit* 

la^ttoermg birdu^ allcbgt we stellated by a fitroag ^te^ «0 
eeiae theiii$ andv after repeated ineflettaal atteoftpts^ at lefigth 
ouHnngly adopt the ndde ^ rteppbg fof a hw ffMOtida, in Qt- 
der to enniEre the object by a tadcten rtsh totheideiidea] spot, 
which the iafonnatioQ of their esEcpimibt oMadofy oigai» efud:to 
^leai to do widi tderdble predaioii* It has been stated, that 
an earl of fihirrey was the first who taught a dog to set; this 
certainly may have been the ease^ and I have no doubt that the 
ol^servation of the paui^t which the animal instincrttvely mafceSy 
first gave rise to the cantion in pomh»g, which the dog now 
fec^ves from the sportsman. 

As I have just stated that aikdogs that wiH hnnt will aet alio, 

I ahaH, ^ the safcd of elucidation, exhibit a comparative view 

of the suljeet ; ov in other words, attempt to show diat some 

dogs teettfy greater indination foi those instinctive pauses than 

others. The greyhound we omit altoge^er, as he manifests 

no disposition to hunt hf the noes. The imnfh^^ which will 

hunt by the nese^ and possesses the quality above described, is 

not a good example, as his olfactory nertes are of m very inferior 

deaoHptioii, tmd Iw is moine apt to depend upon the eye than 

the nose. The terrier has already been mentioned as pausing 

to prepare for a nah ; the same hicHnation will be found to pre- 

▼ail m most of the mongrels, which it is impossible to dassify, 

but which will be generally found to evince a simihnr disposition ; 

while all dogs g£ the spaniel kind, as they have better noses, and 

are more inchned to range, exhibit the quality of pointing in a 

M 2 
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•tiUgneater dtgiee ; at the same time it must be admitted, tkat 
the poiDter, by Jpoisettiog still superior: ol&ctory organs, being 
much inclined to range, and of a docile and tractable temp^, is " 
a better subject than any of those just enumerated for imfiroT- 
ing the instinctiTe pause into the reguUir, steady, statue-like <^, 
so essential to the pleasures derived from the Ibwling piece. 

The Ru$nam pointer is mefdy the ugliest specimen of the 
water spaniel, with a trifling cross perhaps of the setter ; and 
from what has been stated, it will.be easily perceived dmt he 
might be.taught to set. Chance, in all probability, first intro- 
duced the Russian polirtcr to the notice of some &neiful sporu- 
maa : to see a §iOg of this desorif^ion set steacBly would appear 
strange ; and from this very circumstance the animai might ob- 
tain credit for other qualities which he did not possess. How- 
ever, though the Russian pointiir was much i^poken of a few 
years ago, its introduction was very limited, and attended, for 
the most part, with unqualified dissatis&otion. 

The writer once accompanied a goitleman on a shooting ex- 
cursion, who. had procured three of these Russian pointers ; and 
from seven o'clock in the morning till eleven, the dogs ranged 
the ficldt in an unruly manner, without even making a handsome 
steady pointy though it was in the early part of September, the 
scent good, and plenty of birds : the impression left on the 
writer's mind was, that the dbgs possessed a headstrong disposi- 
tion,, and a bad nose. It is clear that the Russ^n pointer 
would require incessant correction, and, afier all, be good for 
nothing. They iffe Jow rangers, ^and on this account would 
always be apt to get too near their game. Under all these 
circumstances, thereforis* of uneoutli appearance, bad nose, and 
refractory disposition, these d<^ may be safdy pronounced 
utterly unworthy of the notice of the sportsman. 
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AND THE REASON WHY ONE D06*S SENSE OF 
SHELLING IS SUPERIOR TO ANOTHER'S. 



Scent is an efflurium which, in a grreater 6f ft less degree, is 
continttally issuing from the bodies of animals, and other sab- 
stances ; but, as these remarks are intended more for the sports- 
man than the philosopher, I shall confine m3r8elf merely to the 
nature of that animal exudation by which a dog is enaUed to ia- 
form his master of his approach to game. The efihurfom coiv^ 
atan^ issuing from the pores of all anhni^ substances, eensists 
of minute particles, or corpuscles, which, dri^n l>y the wind or 
otherwise, and coming in contact with the oilkctoiy nerves of 
the dog, enable him to discover the poximity of the object x)f 
' punmit, and, after having ascertained the direction of the vapour, 
he cautiously ascetads, as it were, the stream, and, 1^ practice, 
becomes a proficient in pointing out the idaitical situation of 
the source whence the efflnviam or scent issues, and thus prepares 
his master for the springing of the game. 

Thus sings SoinerviHe : 

** The panting C^ase grows warmer as be flies. 
And through the net-woik of the skin perspires; 
Leaves a long steaming trail behind, which by 
The cooler Air condensed, remains, unless 
By some rude storm dispers'd, or rarefied 
By the MeHdivi Sun's vitenser he$t, 
lb er'ry Shrub the warm El&iuria cling. 
Hang on the grass, impregnate Earth and Skies. 
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With notlrilt op'nilig wide, o'er bill, o*er dale^ 
Th« vig'rout Hounds pursue, with •? ery breath 
Inhale the grateful steam, quick pleasures sting 
Their tingling Nenres, while they their thanks repay. 
And in triumphant Melody confess 
The titillating Joy. Thus on the Air 
Depend &• Hunt^'s hopes.*' 

But to the air only, Somerville ought not to hate attributed the 
origin or difference ofsceni, it depends tiso on the soil^ and doubt- 
JeM 18 most fl^yourable to the hound|Wfaen the effluyium constantlj 
perspiring from the game as it runs, is kept by the gravity of 
the air to the hei^t of his dretui, for then it neither is abore 
his reachi nor need he stoop for it ; this is what is meant when 
scent is said to lie breast high. Experience teUs us that difi^« 
^ence of soil tlttti the scent; When the: leaves begin to fall, 
and before they are rotted, scent lies ill in cover, a sufficient 
proof that it does not depend on the air only. Scent also varies 
by dififerenoe oi motion, the faster the animal goes, the less scent 
it leaves ; when game has been ridden alter, and hurried on hj 
imprudent sportsmen, hounds willi with difficulty pick out the 
scent, and one reason may be, that the particles of scent are 
then too^ dissipated ; but if the game should have been run by 
a dogf not belonging to the pack, very seldom will any scent 
remain. 

Scent frequently alters in the same day ; it may be said to 
depend chiefly on two things, the condition of the ground, and 
the temperature of the air, wliich should be moist without being 
. wet ; when both are in this state, the &cent is then perfect, and 
vice verid, when the ground is hard and the air dry, there seldom 
will be any scent. It scarce ever lies with a north, or an east 
wind ; a sotttherli/ Ytmd without rain, and a westerfy one that is 
not rough, are the best. Storms in the air seldom fail to destroy 
scent. A fine sunshiny day, is not oflen good for hunting 
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but a day warm without sun, is generally a perfect one ; there 
' are not mdn^ such in a whole season. In some figM^ scent lies 
high, in others not at all, depending probably on the quarter the 
wind is then in. It sometimes lies very high in a midf when 
not too wet ; but if the wet continues to hang upon the boughs 
and bushesi it will fall upon the scent and deaden k. When 
the dogs roll, moA also when cobwebs hang cm the hushes, tbeie 
is sddom much scent* During a whUe frost, the scent fies 
iiigh, as it also does when the frost is quite gone ; at the time 
of its going cff!, scent never lies*. In heathy conntriesi where the 
game 6ruskes as it goes along, scent seldom fails ; yet from the 
indosures of poor land surrounding them, the scent is at times 
rery difficult for hounds ; the sudden change ^from a good to a 
bad scent confuses their noses; a scent, therefore, which is less 
' good but less unequal, is to hounds more favouraUe. When 
the ground cornet^ the seent is bad, for an obvious reason, 
which hare^hunters, who pursue their game over greasy fallows 
and dirty roads, have great cause to complain (^. A remark 
has been generally made, that seent lies best in the richest soils, 
and those countries which are &vourable to horses, are not so 
to hounds ; and it has likewise been observed in some particular 
' spots, in almost every country, let the temperature of the air be 
what it may, tdt hoiinds can never carry a scent across them. 

The ingenious author of Observations on Hare-hunting, in 
speaking oi scent y says, the qualities of those portions of matter 
that discharge themselves from the bodies of beasts of game, 
wonld much better suit the experiment^ of a philosopher, than 
a huntsman. Whether considered as an extraneous stock of odo- 
rifisrous particles given them by Divine Wisdom for the very 
purpose of being hunted ? Wliether they are proper identical 
parts of the ammal's b6dy, that continually ferment and perspire 
from it? Whether these exhalations are from the breath of 
Uie IttDgs, or throjigh the skin of the whole body ? are queries 
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tbtt J ci ci ' vc tlie Bubtilty of th0 wtuogo. His <^pinioa is aeatt 
gtvon upoB ill tad poisiblj the recital may tend to ieo(»ciletlie 
nuriout and jarring sentaaientB that prevail aoMmgat aportaiBeit 
leipectij^ ^is jurd artkle in all their piirsaits of the field, wl«B«e 
the dog is called in as an Mudliaiy. 

Tlie mihor contends that the particles of scent evaposated 
OMMt he bcoBceivdbty tmaUt as he has tiUcai many ham after a 
chase of \m^ three, four, or five hours, without being oUe to 
perceiive the least di%rence in vm%ht fAwi those that hare been 
killed on their ferms ; nor firojn gentlemen who have hunted box 
haras, could he l^utt, that th^ discovered any visiUe waste in 
their bodies &rther than might be suj^posed to arise fiom the 
effict of discharging dieir grosser excMwenlSf But admitring 
« loss of two or three dnushm after so long a foii^^ yet how 
minute must be the division of so small a quanti^ of matter, 
when, (deducting the uumhtir of those particles that are lost i^on 
the ground, dissipated in the air, and extinguished ox obscured 
\jf the foetid pen^pirations of the dc^ and other animalai) it 
a£&nds a share to so many couple of hounds, for eight or ten 
miles successively. To a sportsman it is needless to dMerve, 
that scent dreads on the state of th^ weather, and is a£bcted 
by its vicnsitudes; a stonn wiM in an instant destroy it, 4KMr is 
this %o be wondered at, if we consider these^^iarticles of scent 
. are of an exactly equal iqpecific gravity with those of the atr, 
and which always ftiU and me in just prop<ntion to it. Hunts- 
men who are hasty, rate and curse those hounds, (which yes- 
terday were the best in Etiglandj) for galloping witii their nooes 
in the air, as if their game was £own« when in fact it is in vmn 
for them to sedc the scent in any other place, the increasing 
weight of that fluid desoent hiding wofl^ed it over thar heoidb. 
The most terrible day £br the hare is, when thoair is in its mean 
gravity, tolerably moist, biit bciising to grow drier, with a mild 
breeze ; the moderate gravity buoys up the wceat as high as the 
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dog's htetatf the veiicles (^moistore seewe as canak to earry the 
effluvium ioto their uoses^ and the gentle wind so much helps to 
epread it, that er^ hound, even at eight or ten paces distance, 
e^pecia% with the wind, may hare a due portion. 

That the same hare will, at divers times, emit finer or grosser 
fotftiefes, is equally manifest to every one observant of the &e» 
<|aent changes in a single chase. The courBing of a cur dog, 
is ever the ocoasion of a fault, and afler such an accident| the 
hounds must he i^pun and again put upon the scent, before they 
will acknowledge it for their game; the reason is, the chaage 
in the moiian causes one m ^ perspiring particles. The ahera- 
•tions of scent in a yieldtog hare are less frequently productive 
€^ &ttUs, because they ace more gradual and insensibly grow 
smaUer ; but that idterations there are, every dog*boy knows, 
by the ofd hoUo<b pressing Corward with greater earnestness as 
ib» hare is near her end. 

. Moi^On, conUnues this author, is the ^ef cause of dischm^ 
ingthese partides of scent, because a hare b very seldom winded 
whilst quiet in her form, aldiough the hounds are so near as 
even to run over her ; sometimes indeed she is chopped upon 
'her seat, but this probably is the consequence of her own 
curaosity, in moving and rising up in it, to watch the proceed^ 
ings of her enemies. It is very plun, the slower the hare 
moves, the stronger and grosser are the particks of scent she 
4eaves, which is one reason that the mocning walk will yield 
scentV) much longer than in flight when hunted. 

It is diver^ng to he«r country fellows, on sight of a hare, 
ery out, she is all over in a swfioi ; the most indifferent sports- 
men know to the contrary, and that on the nicest examination, 
no proof has ever been found, any more than of the sweating 
»of a dog or cat. Another prevailing notion ts, that the longer 
a hare has been hunted, the weaker the scent grows. But, con* 
tinues this author, I never £>und a^ch an alteration, and if any 
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ii$igmsBth iiiomei taJie CmnmA ftom the adxcm of ihe boimd^ 
th# old itaiMch doffi wUl b« ISNuid to nteoB, Muttids the coa^ 
dnsMNi of iht ehaf», #ifh addidoiitl TigDar^ fid^ not frbm 
decaj of scenic bm the ^oatuBr^y audi from wfctbott thejr boeoibe 
•wy yard they fjpi nore seBfiUd of their near approach to the 
hafei than all ^ hontori in the field; ¥et» riiould it be Btil 
maintained that the aeent doee rai^TuflpeAaie the more a hai^ 
it preaied, what can it be owing to? To ky it^down smhf^ 
wiiheut olering loaM reaton^ is oertaidty amry arbttmty deter^ 
fBination^ Is it becaute she is n» oat of wind? If ^t is 
aUeired» tiioae who insist that tk^ hounds intnt the Jboi^ must 
give up the arguaent ; for whatraMon can be aingned why ii 
ban's ieet^ lOMnediately piece^ng her death> 4o not feare m 
Strang and ei|Qal a scent m at first starting fVom her sebl ? 

Hares or other eosatnies, lurd raoi peeferm Uwir kisf^nttioii 
4nd expiration yerjr ^uick| at l^as^ m %]K prepOf^nef |I0( tiaiei 
to one» ftupporiag them not urged bs3rond their natond pnee, ot 
lesemam perfectly fo^aDdtpiiei. if tfaerefim iCjrexpira^Mis 
undsrseTarepuNuit^ are equal to Me whsa a hate is just started , 
what d^ferenee can there be ia the soeat ? 

It may be aU^fed, tke sesnt lies tttooger at first, because it 
Aakss its retam from a fiitt stomach, or that at atartii^, the tengs 
havfing not suflfcred much distention, she breatfaas fieer^ which 
fay mmaing W to the ebrth intermixes better with the heifbage. 
Oa ths other hand, dmt a hare long htmtad runs high, and of 
course emits her breadi fiirther off from thesurfiMe, therefore 
BKMe liaUe to be sooner iSeparaled, and overpoiwered by the 
wiud. 

To the first part it is answered, the ftster a hare masi the 
loi^^er she stretches, therefore the lower the lies to the gtound ; 
but the farther the hounds are behind, andherfaeeath (idthou^ 
mipired ever so free,) remams a long time, in proportion to the 
^^anoe, before the dogs OMne up to enjoy it. 
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la ibe «9eoiid pliiiQe» the liai^ pieMed bate makes W 
^borteri which brtogiherbodT^ naturally SBKHina upright ani high 
^fmk ^ mtf^^ mi tha umi it heoeb^ mora hkelf tot^bv 
fir^ai wiB^ aoA weather ; hut then at she breathes quidi in pfcw 
yATM^Si ^d ahortaivi her pace 19- & •eofthie degieey the hoaada 
^ mwsh astaha aheftflas, aa mu<^ do they haatea, being urged 
op l^^eoi iooveaaing af^« The only naluralweaion why^i hare 
ipvaxda .^ead of the dbaae ii ofteo difficuh, t» ha killed^ it^ 
^iM «h# eP96am her wocfai in a mudi shorter rempaei^ do u Met 
hcAV and thfire» Ofer ai\d oTei^ shiHa^ redfM^bleei and triea afl 
\ji%f08. fin* reat and aaoiMritj» making vevj iniioh.,/ottfi^ i»a little 
^mh wlo«h variety of eftco/ M08/ puizka the hoonda aiceed* 
i(^ ; nqd if die doga are not thoooogh masters of their bm* 
nesa» 09 if iba ail be not in due bahmie, the diffioulty ^mXt be 
the^peateft 

It is also to he remembered, that there is no ss^B aceidentai 
differea^ee in the yeiy partieles of scanty vhieh tarn moit dis* 
^gitifihable at one lime than at another : that there is a differ* 
ent scent in t^her animala of the smqe species is evidenty from 
the hounds £mierly used fer tracing and pnrsuHsg thieves and 
deer-steakra^ and likewise firom any eommon cuf orspaniel|Whe 
will hunt out his maa|er> or his master's hone> distinetty liiom all 
^ers ; apd that it is the same with the hara^ it no less Tisible 
from the old beag^esy which will not readily change for a i«esh 
one) unless she start in view, or unless a long finilt happen^ 
whi^tb puts tham in conftuion> and inolines 4hem in de^air to 
take up with the next se^t that presents itadIL 

Of th0 influence which yrojtf has upon soenti tins author el>« 
serreSf that he has beea often disappointed in the hennds- hont* 
ii^ the<<vail of a hare up to her seat, and fie<)aent]y been abkl 
to hunt her walk m one part of a fieldyandnot in another; that 
at.ten.or eleyen o*clock> the same walk which gave the least 
a^eipt at seven in the morning, has afibrded the best; but what 
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hm been more perplezbg, the hounds have only been aUe to 
hunt it at the wrong ^d, or backwardsy and after many honri 
expectation ; the &ct it, that the hounds are nerer so &r from 
iHmr game* as vhen they hunt it the warmest. AH these acta- 
dents ace onlj the effect of the hoar Jrotif or rery gro$s dew 
(for th^ never h^pen otherwise), and from thence must the 
mirade beaccounted for. At the going off of a frost, themer- 
curj is commonlj fidling, and by consequence the scent sinking 
wto the gfound. The earth is natnrallj on such occasions, 
&rmrating, stinkbg, and yery porous, so that it is impossible, 
but that most of the particles <^ scent must then be corrupted, 
buriedy ojr destroyed bj stronger Taponrs : it is common to hear 
It said, the herecarrics ; but that b not all» for by what has beat 
aUegedi it is plain she is not so eagely pursued by the scent of 
her feet only. Thus having ascertained that a thaw tei^ds to 
corrupt the particles of scent, it leaves a fiur reason to maintain, 
that the JroH fixes, coven, and preserves them. Whether this 
is done by intercepting their ascent, and precipitating them to 
the ground by the gross particles of frosen dew, or whether by 
protecting them firom the penetrating air, is not professed to be 
decided ; but the facts are certain, confirmed by experience. 

It is a very well known fiict, that the sense of smell varies 
rerj much in dogs; or, to speak as a sportsman, some of them 
possess better noses than others./ In dogs wi^ broad heads, the 
OS sethmoides, or sive hne, b much larger than in narrow headed 
dogs ; the lamituB crthroii^ or th^ iive itself, b thereibre more 
eapacjbus, and contains more openings ; so that the olfiictory 
nerves, which pass through it, are divided more minutely, and 
thus that exquisite acuteness of smell b produced, which b found 
to obtain in the old Englbh blood hound, and all dags with 
broad heads : thb excellence or superiority of the olfactory 
organs b fiirther assbted by the largeness and flexibility <^ the 
lips and skin about the nose, which thus admit of a much greater 

« 
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iffUMHW of Hm <4fiictoiy ifi»vmf iua4 render tji^m moQe suib- 
tiilJliUc of .lAternid inpr^oiw, Tbe4>lfiM^ryBerv«ti'^«emUe 
a buiNob 'Of «9>»11 whUe i(o«d9» pne «nd of FV«h U connected 
viv(l» t^ bRaiot w|u](» ihe ^4k^p dcsceadjiig ithe head, fproade 
mfo ]fmow>m yamififieriopBy /eaehbg to ^leeidgf^ of t^e lipa. 
as weli fw to ^ eiEtremity of (the 9086. 

^mt» Ihe lA^bripiji^^f tlte^gneflipnn^fl eensie^ ismell will 
be ^mitj penwived : hie heed ie narrow, wUle his lipe are thin 
end ^^oo^reisedi and in <:onseqaenpe of 4iis inflezihijitjj and 
the oonfeiaoted «(rn<3|are pf ihe heed* tbet br^adth and extenauMd 
of nerve are inadmissiblei and to make up, as it might Wm, for 
dMStde&et, nataxe has endowed him with a edbntj which is not 
to he met wk^ in any other sj^tedes ef^ dog. . ' 

All dogs, therefore, with broad heads must possess superior 
organs of smeU ; but it does not appear that a narrow or sharp 
nose presents any obstacle^ as the main bulk of the olfactory 
nerves 9xs sijtueted in the head ; but I think it is abundantly 
efidem^ Am a veiy long nose (like the greyhound) jMst jdwayn 
be deSnmeolid, smko <the ie^iession of scent, extenwlly oeni^ 
must have &rther to travd to the brain. The wolf and the 
fox have both sharp jipses ; but their heads are remarkably 
broad and capacjons :— 4heir olfactory xwgans ere unq^tion* 
ably exquisite. Expetieiice, in &ot» liiUy TSiifies these Con- 
jectures : the dogs most remarkable ^ exquisite eense of smell, 
are equally distinguished for brood heads ; ' and the gradations 
are easily to be traced : thetalbot,* the original of all our mod- 

* To try whether a young blood hound was well iB8tiucted,a noble- 
man (MyB Mr. Boyle) caused one of his aervants to walk to a town 
four milea off, and then 4o a market town three miles from thence. 
The dog, without seeing the man he was to pursue, followed him by 
the scent to the alK>nei>memiQned places, nofayithstaniiiffig the multitude 
of people going the seme road, and of travellers that ha4 occasion to 
eroiB it. When tW>,lM>undgceme to the chief mwket town^.he passed 
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em hounds, exhiUts the outward chanictemties of toperior 
olfiicto^ nenres in a Tery obvious and striking manner : — bjT 
erosiing the talbot with somethbg of the greyhound breed, the 
stag hound was produced :«-the speed of the talbot was thus in- 
creased ; but as the head became more compressed, the sense o£ 
smell sufifered accordingly. The foz*hound b a still &ther re- 
mo?e, and his olfactory organs are inferior to the stag-hound ; 
and the reason, in fiict, why well-bred stag-hounds distbgui^ 
the blown or hunted deer from the herd, is ihtirely owing to 
their proximity to the talbot ; while the fox-hound, by bting 

through th« itreeti, without notidog any people thtfc^ till he got to «h« 
house where the man he eought wai> and there found him in an upper. 



Blood hounds were formerly used in certain dittricti lying betweea 
England and Scotland, which were infested by robben and murderers - 
a tax was laid on the inhabitants for maintaining them, and there wan 
a law in Scotland, that whoever denied entrance to one of these dogs In 
paisuit of stolen goods, should be deemed an occesfery. This peculiar 
p iupei' ty of discoTcring the nightly spoiler by the uneniag aeearacy of 
the dqg*a saoell, Somerville thus beautilully notices t 



-Soon as the mofn 



Reireals his wrongs, widi ghasdy Tisage wan 
Tba plundered owner stands, and firom his lips 
A thousand thronging curses burst their way s 
He calls bis stout allies, and in a line 
His faithful hounds he leads, then with a voice 
lliat utters loUd his rage, attentive cheers ; 
Soon the sagacious brute, his curling tail 
Flourished in air, low bending plier around 
His busy nose, the steaining vapour snuflb 
1j(i<|uisilive, nor leaves one turf untried, 
inU conscious of the recent stains, his heart 
Beats quick; his snuffling nose, his active tail^ 
Attest his joy ; then with deep op'ning mouth 
Th«l makes the welkin tremble, he prochdmi 
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£uther removed, is unable to distin^ish the hunted or blown 
fox, when another fox happen! to .come in the way during the 
chaser 

I have frequently thought, that the size of the ears is a cri* 
tenon, in some degree, of the sense of smell. The talbot has 
amazing huge ears; the stag-hound's are smaller; the fox- 
hound's, the smallest of the three. 

The pointer is remarkable for a broad, capacious head, as well 
as for large pendant ears ; and those setters dktinguished for the 
goodness of their olfactory powers^ will be found to possess a 

Th' audacious felon ; foot by foot he mariLs ' 
His winding way, while all the listening crowd 
Applaud his reasonings. O*^ the watry ford, 
Dry sand^ heaths, and stony barren hiUs^ 
0*er beaten paths, with men and beasts distain'd. 
Unerring be pursues ; till at the cot 
Arrived, and sdzing by his guilty throat 
The caitiff vile, redeems the captive prey : 
So exquisitely delicate hb sense ! 

Xhe above description is faithful and highly picturesque, presenting 
« curious picture of the blood-hound's use in ancient times, when the 
word poUce was almost unknown* 

In speaking of the pursuit of Robert Bruce by Edward L an old 
manuscript says : 

« The king Edward, with horn and houf%ds him sought, 
With men on foot, thro* marshes, moss, and mire^ 
Thro' woods also, and mountains where they fought." 

In 1803, the Thrapston Association for the prosecution of felons in 
Northamptonshire, procured and trained a Slood-hound, for the detec- 
tion of sheep stealers. To prove the utility of the dog, a man was 
dispatdied from a spot where a great concourse of people were assem« 
bied, at ten o'clock in the forenoon, and at eleven the hound was laid 
on the scent ; after a chase of an hour and a half, the hound found 
him secreted in a tree, many miles disuht from the place of starting. 
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teiy coiitidenble ex^niSi6u of the Ifeil^, though dMiv iKMte may 
tapeif tuort than ihe pdSnteif. Thoify At ftnt giemc^, a hull-dc^ 
will be mipposed to excel in this respect ; but, <m examination, 
it win be foand that his head h father chubby than brood, while 
(he slin about the niottth it eompAta^tfy mftextMe and eom'^ 
{n^ssed, his uttddf jaw projected, aad hts nosttils i2irow& so fitf 
back as to prevent that immediAl^ eotttact \^f^ extoMal objects, 
which is seen to obndn in the dogs befbre mentioned ; ytit, not- 
withstanding aB these oljections, the bnli*dogV sense of smell is 
of thtf tttp^br order, whii5h anies^, nd doubt from the capacious* 
ness of his head. 

The sense of smell, like most other faculties, is improved by 
prac^. Dogs which are kept in towns, and but little exer- 
cised, will always be fouad inf<mof to suck as aie quartered in 
the country^ 
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Zt^t ffoWina ^ittt. 



Of all the engines that were ever produced hy human geniu9» 
not one has experienced a greater variety, or more improve- 
ments that the gun. It is asserted that Edward, the Black 
Prince, was the first who introduced great guns of cannon, at 
least into England ; but this is doubtful. 

There perhaps is nothing, says a brother sportsman, in which 
persons have more &ith, than in the excellence of their own 
gun. The distance it kills, and the closeness of its throwing 
the shot, are inconceivable ; striking a card with ten or twenttf 
pellets of shot at tixty yards is nothing uncommon, and tlie 
merits of the shooter and his gun bid deBance to rivalship. It 
is no easy matter to ahange the opinion of such persons respect- 
ing their guns ; but when a gun is said to be sure at three or 
J^urscore yardsy the measure may be safely asserted to be of the 
proprietor's own making. The circumstance of knocking down 
a partridge at eighty yards may happen, but very few barrels, of 
those that are generally used for the shooting of birds on wing, 
will throw shot compact enough to be certain of killing at sixty 
yards : one or two grains of shot are not sufficient so to strike a 
bird as to bring it to the ground ; for when stript of its feathers 
a partridge is a much smaller object than it appears to be, and 
possesses many parts not vital. It is the weight of iron properly 
disposed in a barrel that can alone produce such an efifect,^ and 

* 80* wen apprised are the best gun makers of this, that th^ now 
recom m end a weight of metal in the barrel, which a very few years since 
they used to denounce as a needless incumbrance. 

m3 ^ . 
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150 • THE FOWLING PIECE. 

in double guns the itoMtneBS of the barreli is indispensable if 
the shooter has any regpd to his own safety ; for, in light double 
barrel pieces^ the firing of the one will frequently loosen the 
charge in the other barrel^ and should the shot b^shaken, so as 
to leave the powder a few inches, and the second barrel be fired 
with the muzzle pointing downwards, most likely it bursts. 

Some time af^r the introduction of the fowling-piece, the 
Spaniards became celebrated for the manufacture of the barrels, 
and Spanish barrels were eagerly sought for many years. It is 
possible, certainly, that Spain, at the period alluded to, might 
excel her neighbours in making gun barreb ; but at present she 
is by no means equal, in this respect, to either England or 
France. Spanish barrels are fallen into disrepute ; nor is it a 
matter of surprise, as cunning fellows, in various parts o£ Europe, 
taking advantage of the rage for these articles, poured abroad 
what they denominated Spanish barrels in profusion ; and some 
considerable time elapsed before the cheat was discovered. 

The French make beautiful fowling-pieces ; but the English 
are the neatest in the world. At Birmingham, all descriptions 
of guns are manufactured in the greatest perfection ; what are 
called the best military muskets are-made complete, with bayonets 
included, for fifteen shilliqgs each : and there are very few gun- 
makers in any part of the kingdom, (London included) who do 
not receive every part of the fowling-piece from this place, in a 
rough ^tate, which they polish and put together. 
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OF GUN BARRELS. 

"barrels, it has been asserted, forged from steel, are^lighter, 
safer, and shoot stronger than all others ; but a barrel maker, 
whose superior excellence renders him a very competent 
judge, aild whose practice is — not to dupe his customers, has 
declared that he has wrought a great deal of S{)anish iron, 
has forged barrels from old scythes y from wire, neeJleSf and many 
othet articles suggested by the whim o£ his employers ; has 
made barrels with a lining of steel, and formed others with a 
double spiral of iron and steel alternately : yet, so far as he can 
determine fW)m these numerous trials, the stu6 iron wrought 
into a twist^ barrel is superior to every other. Wherever steel 
was used, h^ found that the barrel neither welded nor bored so 
perfectly as ^hen composed of iron alone. 

The first object in a fowling piece is safety. Gunsmiths 
probe theif bftf/e1s Whilst in their rough state, and this is done 
with the idea that If they burst, the ex pence of further work- 
itianship is saved ; the consequence is, that a single barrel, 
weighiug nearly five pounds, is reduced to three pounds nine or 
teri ounces : this reduction is con^ded to the workman, who, if 
careless or in haste, may take it from the breech, or that part 
of the barrel where the greatest strength is requisite ; and when 
the barrels are laid together, and the rib soldered on, it is im- 
possible to discover whether the filing has been too deep. The 
barrels undergo no second proof, and thus the gun too often 
becomes a masked battery to him who shoots with it. 

So many barrels have burst, and occasioned permanent mis- 
C^rtuneSy afler having sustained the ordeal of the company's* or 
Tower proving-house, and received their marks as a pledge of 
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152 • THE FOWLING PIECE. 

their tafety, tb eridently to ihew that a barrel may bear that 
one shockf and still be very unworthy to be put into the hands 
of any one. The only mode of ascertaining whether a barrel 
is perfectly secure is, by water^proving^ after it returns {rom the 
proof'houte, and has apparently withstood that of iire* 

There are various kinds, or rather qualities, of barrels, which 
pass under various denominations, such as iwUted»$tu6 barrels, 
wire'twisied barrels, Damascus barrels^ and common barrels. 
Tmsted'Stuhs are old horse-shoe nails twisted together ; there are 
also iron'tmstedf inferior to the former. WirftwUted are stubs 
drawn into wire, and then twisted and formed into the barrel. 
Damascus barrels are iron and steel curled together, which give 
the barrel a beautiful appearance* Wire-twisted barrela are the 
best. Damascus barrels are inferior even to common twisted 
stubs ; though, as they bear a foreign name, and as the peculiar 
euriiug of the iron and steel give them a pleasing appearance, 
they have of late been in request; and as the English gun* 
makers found it inconvenient to import a sufficient number, they 
did not hesitate to manufacture Damascus barrels, and not more 
than one real Damascus barrel out of a hundred is to be met with. 
Whe^er they are originally from Damascus, I am not certain, 
but I am willing to believe so ; at all events, several of what were 
called real Damascus barrels, which reached this country through 
Russia, are much superior to the English Damascus barrels. 
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BORING OF BARRELS. 

I shall not attempt to describe the process of borisg gon^ 
barrels, as this work is intended not for the mechanic, but the 
sportsman ; besides, in every thing of this and a similar descrip- 
tion, fife minutes' uspection would do more than a Volume of 
words ; yet, as the tpell'shooting of the fowling-piece materially 
depends upon the boring of the barrel, I shall not hesitate to 
state what kind of bore or cylinder I have found to throw the 
shot with the greatest force, as well as with the greatest regu- 
larity. Many gtm-makers, when speaking on thu^ subject, as- 
sume an air of importance, and by mysterious nt>ds and broken 
mmteoieit gite yoa to imdersttuidf, that the trae mi correct 
me^^ df baling gun^baiteb is a seereti whkfa remains witli 
theitt uleiie; btit the&ct itf, that the art and mystety" of borhig 
barrds H imperfeeily undenteod, and it not us&eqcNn^ 
happens^ that a gtm upon which trery possible care baa been 
hmkrwei ki the hating, wiH not shobt io well as aA ordinary or 
common bttrvel s-^^vtn the AfHcan guns, which at the time of 
the slave trad^ wei^ furnished to^ the merchant, complete, ftft 
mt shiOings and sixpence, halve h^eh knolm to throw the charge 
remarkably weH. 

Some time ago, a fbwKng^pi^e came iato my hands, the 
cylinder 6# which, for several inches from the bfeech, was a trifle 
finder than the i^mainder at the barrel. This gun shot remark- 
ably weK, better, in fkct, thatt any I had ever befbre met with ; 
and, ooiiceiving this superiority must arise from the pectsUarity 
of die bore, and havitig another very indifi^rent fowling- piece, 
I bad ^e btter re^bored in the manner juit described, and was 
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pleaied to find it answer tlie desired purpose iira manner that 
far surpassed my most sanguine expectations. Under these cir- 
eumstancesy I have no hesitation in recommending the abore 
plan of boring barrels : the increase of width at the lower end 
should be but a trifle, just sufficient to be percei?ed when put- 
ting in the wadding, which will, of course, slide rather easier in 
thatpart« 



THE LENGTH of the BARREL 

Is another matter, which is still inrolved in doubt, though 
abundant evidence has been obtained to prove that theanti^puled 
notion of long barrels cariying the fiirthest, is oompl^y erro- 
neous. After a great number of experiments, I have found that 
a barrel twenty-two inches bug, of the common &wling-pieoe 
caliber (five eighths of an inch duuneter) shoots fullj»as strong, 
if not stronger, than any other gmter length, though the differ* 
ence between twenty ^twp and twenty-eight, or even thirty inches, 
is not very great ; but for any increase of kngdi beyond thirty 
inches, the difference, or the decrease of force, would very much 
surprise any person who had never witnessed the experiment* I 
have shortened five dififerent barrels, gradually, inch by inch for 
instance, and the result has iavaiiably been the same ; aud in 
these experiments, great pains were taken in regulating the 
charge, so that in this respect, no perceptible variation could take 
place. Nevertheless, though a barrel twen^-two inches teng 
(I have never tried one shorter) may impel the cbar^ with more 
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ibrce than a greater lengthy yet I prefer a barrel somewhat longer, 
M it if pleasanter to load, and the aim maybe much better taken 
with it : yet> for my own choioe, I never would exo^ thirty 
ischet. I would not recommend a very light barrel, not from 
any fear of its bursting, since, if a gun is kept clean, there is 
not the lea^ danger^ supposing it to be properly loaded ; but on 
account of the recoil, which will al#ays be much greater tlum 
in a stout barreL 

At first sight, it ' may be asked how it happi^ that a long 
etghteen-pounder carries farther' than a shorter cannon ? To 
which, it may be answered, that it is possil^, an increase of 
length might be added with advantage to the longest eighteen- 
pounder in the service ; since, on comparison, taking into con- 
sideration the difference of the caliber, a fowling piece barrel 
twenty«two inches in length is proportionably longer than any 
eannon whatever. 

If the bore or caliber of the fowling piece be made extremely 
wide, it will require a greater charge, and will of course admit of 
a greater length of barrel. 
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THE ELEVATED BREECH 

(iiipo^am invention; aai/cpoiUts of Aftort of bro^diil>^i4Ui 
nm 4k9g Ahf ^p of Ul^ bmrrd^ itbieker at tbe hryi9c^^.iuid 
tapering to the muzzle : by this contriTance, the muzle Ac^iire* 
m^fkenftm^t 9»A the liiot in wpAieqnentlj , thrown higher; for 
timeyt^midlofpt who are apt to^dioof^tondetorbelowthe^olgect, 
th^«le«ate4 b«e^ i« to he r^commenMr 



THE PATENT BREECH AN© THE 
TOUCH HOLE. 

On the patent breechi a great number of trifling varuxHons 
have b^n made ; which, however, are called improvtwienU by the 
inventors* The difierence between the patent and the common 
breech is» that in the former, the powder in the breech lies much 
looser, and is brought more nearly in contact with the priming, 
and the discharge is of course more instantaneous* Abo, the 
patent breech does not require so much powder as the common 
breech ; ^r, as firom the reason just stated, the ignition of the 
powder in the barrel is quicker, so also it kindles better, as it 
were ; and the whole charge, or very nearly so, becomes ignited ; 
whereas, in the common breech, a much greater quantity falls 
fipom the muzzle of the fowling-piece unezploded. 
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FOR THE TOUCH HOLE 

Platiaa is superior to any thing ever made use of for that pur- 
pose-— it resists the action of the fire better than gold. 



THE LOCK. 

Gun locks appear to have arrived at that degree of perfection 
as to bid defiance to improvement. — A good lock can always 
be obtained for a good price. 



THE STOCK. 

As to the stocking of a gun, much will depend upon habit ; 

but| generallj speaking, a person with a long neck will require 

a stock much bent, a short-necked person the contrary. But, I 

must confess, I am by no means parrial to much bend in a stock, 

as it appears to give the muzzle too great a declination, and on 

this account will be apt to throw the shot below the object. 

o 
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THE RECOIL 

Arket prraopally from improper marngtmBot* Very fewgasM 
indeed will recoil much if thej lure kqpc clean, and prqierly loaded. 
See ProporttOHi cf Ponoder and Shoi^-'A light gun if more in- 
cKned to recoil than a heavy one. 
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Zfit ^tvtn^^ion ^nn* 



Some years ago, Foajth procured a patent for the applica- 
tion of what 18 called percuuton powder to fire arms. Sports* 
men regarded with astonishment the pompous adrertisements, 
which announced the discharge of the fowling-piece, '' vnih&id 
Jlifitt flathf or smoke J* — The percussion powder was used merely 
as the priming. The inyeution, l}owe?er, did not at first meet 
with great encouragement, for two reasons, namely, the price 
appeared exorbitant; and an idea of danger naturally enough 
attached itself to the use of the percussion powder, which, at. 
first sight, appears so calculated to produce accidental mischief. 

Forsyth's invention for containing the priming, conrists of 
what he calls a magazine, which is attached to the outside of the 
lock, and contains a chamber laige enough to hold powder for 
a number of primings. By a slight movement of the magazine, 
a sufiicient quantity for one priming is thrown into a ca^ty, 
where it receives the stroke of the hammer, becomes ignited^ 
and thus discharges the gun. Forsyth jias the merit of being 
the first to apply percussion priming to fire arms ; but, it was 
evident, that his magazbe was susceptible of great improvement. 
The priming powder, too, concerning which he assumed an air 
of mysterious secresy, deposited so great a quantity of feculent 
matter, and was so excessively corrbsive, that much more fre- 
quent cleaning than usual became indispensable : under these 
circumstances, therefore, I was content to pursue the old method 
of priming with gunpowder. 

o2 
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160 THE PERCUSSION GUN. 

SometiiDe agO| a percuasioQ gun was put into my hands by 
Mr. R. Gill| of Richmond, in Yorkshlrei of which I made a 
trial, and found that it shot reroorkablj well — I found it, in &ct, 
much superior to the ordinary fowling piece,' and this superiority 
arose not intirely perhaps from the use of percussion priming, 
but from the excellence of the bore and firmness of the work- 
manship ; yet, the indescribable rapidity of the discharge, the 
increase of force, with little more than half the common charge 
of gunpowder, were advantages too tempting to be abandoned ; 
and I, therefore, resoWed to adopt the percussion gun. 

Manton contrived a method of firing with percussion priming 
very different from Forsyth's, and perhaps on the whole inferior, 
as the primings were made into small cakes, one of which being 
fixed in an iron plug, the latter was placed in the mouth of the 
cock, as it were, and by striking on the touch-hole (made in the 
end of the breech, which is in the form of an inclined plane), 
discharged the gun. Manton accommodated his customers with 
fifty of these iron plugs, which were understood to be sufficient 
for the day's amusement ; and being primed before setting out, 
were carried in the pocket, and used as occasion required. Car- 
Tjing these plugs was obviously an inconvenience ; in fact, the 
contrivance altogether bore no marks of extraordinary genius. 
Forsyth brought an action against Mr. Manton in consequence, 
for an infringement of his patent, and succeeded in putting a 
•top to Mr. Manton's sale of these guns. 

As the application of percussion powder to the fowling-piece 
excited so much surprise, and appeared so ad?antageous, it was not 
long before a number of inventions made their appearance, each* 
professing to be the best mode of adopting it. To say nothing 
of Forsyth's magazine, Manton's pegs, or Webster's wire, twenty 
other plans at least might be enumerated — many of which had 
a very neat and even a beautiful appearance ; but which were 
generally found defective in the field either from a hazy atmo- 
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sphere or other incidents to which the shooting sportsman is 
peculiarlj liable. At length what is called the Copper cap plam 
made its appearance, which I have used throughout three seasons, 
under the disadvantages of wet weather and every other unto- 
ward circumstance attending this fascinating recreation : — I have 
made a great variety of experiments upon the subject, and have^ 
in fact, tried it in all possible forms ; and feel not the least hesi- 
tation in asserting^ that the copper cap plan is superior in every 
point of view to any other which has made its appearance. 

Copper cap guns will unquestionably become general ; and 
will no doubt be manufactured by all the pretenders in the trade : 
1 would, therefore, advise those who may feel an inclination to 
procure fowling-pieces on the above plan, to be careful whom 
they apply to, as the very best system may be brought into dis- 
repute by ignorance and incapacity ; ^pd, perhaps, of all other 
businesses, none is more replete with those baneful qualities 
than that of gun making. 

The copper cap plan is very simple ; is less liable to be out 
of repair than any other ; aud is, at the same time, much more 
easily rectified, should any casual accident occur. Indeed, its 
superiority is obvious at first sight, in every point of view. 

I had nearly forgot to mention, that, independent of the cop- 
per caps used for priming, my gun has also double headed prim' 
ing pinSf as well as patch pins, which may be substituted for 
them, at the will or the whim of the sportsmen. 

The advantages of percussion priming are, the instantaneous 
discharge^ which is indescribably more rapid than with the 
common-primiog, and, of course, reduces the science of shoot- 
ing (particularly at flying or moveable objects) to a degree of 
precision unattainable by any other mode hitherto adopted. 
Veiy little more than half the common charge of gunpowder is 
f ufHcient to load the percussion gun ; for the strong flame from 

the priming is drivenVith uncommon force through the touch* 
o3 
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hole, and not only ignites the gunpowder much more completely 
but appears to assist its force, as the percussion gun drives the 
shot with a degree of strength scarcely to be believed by those 
who have not witnessed it. In fact, the strength of the percus- 
sion priming is driven into the barrel of the fowling-piece, as 
there is no other ^ay for much of the expansive fluid to escape ; 
whereas, in the common lock, the hammer, being driven up by 
the stroke of the cock, suflers the elastic force, or strength of the 
priming, to escape ; nor is this all — no doubt can exist, that part 
of the force of the charge is expelled through the touch-hole, 
and this rule will, in all probability, be found to obtain in a 
greater degree when the wind blows strong. It follows, there- 
fore, that the percussion, compared with the common method, 
will produce a more instantaneous discharge, superior force, and 
greater precision, with a much less charge of gunpowder. 

Waierproof.^-TercusBion guns are much more susceptiUe of 
being rendered waterproof than guns upon the old method. 
Nevertheless, waterproof, as far as relates to the fowling piece 
is not of that importance as a superBcial observer might imagine. 
Shooting is always unpleasant in rainy weather— -in heavy and 
incessant rain it is out of the question. In a slight drizzling 
rain, or for a shower, the sportsman may keep the field with a 
percussion gun, and will experience no hanging fire ; but the 
scent will be indifferent, nor will game lie well unless in hedges 
and strong covers 
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6f percussion powder, 

AND THE BEST METHOD OF MAKING IT. 



Percussion powder difiers from common gunpowder inasmuch 
as it Ignites with a blow, or, in other words, with excessive fric- 
tion ; and contains so great a proportion of elastic fluid, that, 
on explosion, its expansive force, compared with gunpowder, is 
at least in the proportion of twenty to one, perhaps much greater. 
How long the composition of percussion powder has been 
known amongst able and experimental chemists, I will not pre- 
tend to decide ; l>ut its discovery is not of a very recent date ; 
and some years past an attempt, which was made in France to 
introduce oxymuriate of potash into the manufacture of gun- 
powder, was attended with fatal effects. 

•Percussion powder may be made of oxymuriate of potash, 
sulphur, and charcoal ; and these are probably the component 
parts used both by Forsyth and Manton. I tried a number of 
experiments on the above ingredients, and after varying the pro- 
portion of each in every i)ossib]e way, it appeared that the fol- 
lowing were the best calculated for the purpose :•— 

Oiymuriate of potash, nine parts 

sulphur, one pait aud a half 

charcoal, one part 

But I was surprised at the variations which might be made 
in the proportions or parts, without any perceptible difference in 
the result. One e&ct, however, I uniformly found, namely, 
excessive corrosion ; and those who have been in the habit of 
using Forsyth's method are very well aware of the urgent neces- 
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tity of cleaning the lock immediately after using, in order to 
prerent the destruction of the percussion apparatus* as one night 
only would produce a degree of rust scarcely credible by those 
unacquainted with the nature of oxy muriate of potash. What- 
ever advantages were to be derived from the use of percussion 
priming they were certainly much lessened by the trouble of 
cleaning, as the feculent matter deposited was much greater in 
quantity, and adhered with more obstinate tenacity, than that 
which is produced by the discharge of gunpowder ; I was, there- 
fore, pleased to find that the following remedied the evil :>» 

Oxymurute of potash, one ounte 
aotimony, one ounce 

well pulverized, and made into a paste with spirit of wine in which 
a little rosin or gum mastic has been dissolved : it may be gra- 
nulated by forcing it through a hair sieve when it is nearly dry, 
and will be fit for use without further trouble. If spirit of wine 
be not at hand, I believe vinegar, without either rosin or gum 
mastic, will answer the purpose. 

In making percussion powder, I would wish to impress upon 
the mind of the sportsman the strong necessity of €autt<m in the 
preparation. The oxy muriate of potash should be pulverized 
separately upon a smooth stone (or a smooth hard board will 
answer the purpose) but with a wooden mullar, as it would be 
apt to explode if rubbed with a heavy stone mullar, particularly 
if great velocity were used. It is of no consequence how .the 
antimony is reduced to powder ; it may indeed be purchased at 
the druggists in powder, but seldom sufficiently fine for the pur- 
pose. 'However, when the oxymuriate of potash and the anti- 
mony are ground so "as to be impalpable, they may be mixed with 
a pallet*knife (adding the spirit of wine or vinegar) imd forced 
through the sieve as before mentioned. I have general^ used 
spirit of wine in which a little rosin has been dissolved in prefer* 
•net to vinegar, because I am of opinion, that powder thus made 
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up 18 not so apt to imbibe moisture. Eau de Cdogue is sup* 
posed to be preferable to spirit of wine ; but tbe dififereoce whan 
using the powder is imperceptible. Excessiye friction from iron 
or steely or other very hard substances, would, no doubt, ignite 
this powder ; but it would be a difficuk matter, however hard it 
might be rubbed. between two pieces of wood, to produce com- 
bustion. 

It has been before obsenred, that if sulphur and charcoal are 
used with the oxymuriate of potash, a great excess of corrosion 
will result from the explosion : but antimony corrects or neutralizes 
the acidity or corrosive quality of the oxymuriate of potash, and 
renders the powder less injurious, in regsurd to rust, than even 
common gunpowder; while it is, at the same time, in every other 
respect superior. — An ounce of oxymuriate of potash, and an 
ounce of antimony^ will make, I should suppose, about 10,000 
primings. It may be mixed up in the manner before described 
in a few minutes, without the least danger, The oxymuriate O4 
potash, jwhen bought at the chemist's, by single ounces, costs two 
shillings and nine-pence an ounce, and, I hav6 no doubt, could 
be sold, with a reasonable profit, for much less ; an ounce o^ 
antimony will cost a penny : so that, including tbe spirit of wine> 
the expense of two ounces of priming powder will scarcely amount 
to three shillings. For an ounce of priming-powder, Mr. For- 
syth charges ten shillings and sixpence (or, at least, used so to 
charge.) When the superior strength of percussion powder is 
taken into consideration, it is much cheaper than gunpowder. 
Two ounces of the best gunpowder will cost more than sixpence ; 
two ounces of percussion powder will scarcely amount to three 
shillings, while one-twentieth part will answer the purpose : but, 
how far it is susceptible of application to fire-arms beyond the 
priming has not been determined ; yet the present forms of the 
breeches of guns are not calculated to admit of its use for the 
charge, on account of the very small quantity which would be 
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adwtnbie for that purpose. Nor, for tlw purpoiei of waietj, 
w^M it be adTiseabk to carrj percussion powder in a spring-top 
flask, onleM the springs w^re altogether made of something 
■lueh softer thm steeL If the sportsman thinks proper tb carry 
percussion powder into the field, independently of what he hi» 
akreadj pr^ared for priming, I know of nothing more safe or 
more convenient^ than a small wooden box* 

From the foHowiog paragraph, it would appear thai gun- 
powder may be ignited by percussion:— '* From experiments 
male in the Laboratory of the Royal Institution it has been 
Ibnndy that if gunpowder be mixed with pulverized glass, '^spar, 
and particularly with harder substances, it may be inflamed by 
being strudc violmtly on an anvil, though &eed witii c<^f)per, and- 
•truck with a copper hammer." 

For n^htary purposes, I should think percussion powder, for 
priming at least, an object of the first impOTtance. The method 
invented l^ Gill would be an incaloukble advantage to the musket^ 
as missing fire could never happen, rain would have little or na 
effect, while the ball would be impelled with much greater force. 
To great guns Gill's invmition is equally applicable, iit a very 
trifling expencot 
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CLEANING THE FOWLING PIECE. 

Thb opentum is 86 obvious and so well knowa, tliatit woold 
appear lime worse than idly spent to descnbe it. Nerertheless^ 
I willti^the llbeHytosajafewwordsonthesabject. Tliosa 
who woh to shoot with pleasure and precision must keep the 
feirfbg-piece always very clean. After retuhaing frdm an ex* 
enrsion> thongh I may not hare had a shot> and have only 
6ashed the powder off prior to going into the house (a mlt 
whidi I inyariably obsenre) the first object, to which I d6£cat* 
my attention, after having taken a little refreshment, is the 
ibwling-piece, which I clean thoroughly, not omitdng the inside 
of the locks if rain should have overtaken me ; an operation that 
ukeB up but a few minutes, and to which nothing more is requi- 
site in addition to the screw driver, than a spring cramp. There 
lino difficult in the matter, and the only introductory lesson at 
all necessary is merely to look on while a gunsmith performs the 
operauon, tince or three times at most. 



OF OIL, 

AKD THE BEST MODE OF CLABIFTING IT. 

All vegetable oik possess a harder quality, and are more apl 
lo become cloggy, than animal oils; and arOf consequently, not 
so well cricnlated for the fowling-pteoe, the locks in particular. 
Meat's foot oil, and the oil from sheep's foet, generally contain 
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a contiderable quantity of feculent matter ; which may be sepa- 
rtted Ij the following simple process : — drop a few small pieces 
•f lead into the bottle, and hang it in the sun for a week or ten 
days, when the residuum will sink to ^e bottom, leamng the oil 
remarkably pure, and admirably adiq>ted for the purpose just 
mentioned. If it hiqppens in the winter, when the sun b not 
sufBciently powerful, hai^ the bottle near the fire, to keep the 
•il p^rfeptly fluid, otherwise, the residuum cannot sinL— Goose 
geease, or the fat of fowls in general, will answer the purpose 
fiiUy as well, if clarified in the manner above described^-r A 
profusion of oil is not to be recoounended — ^if the locks ^u« 
rubbed with oily flannel or tow, it will be sufficient ; ihe insicb 
of the barrel should be wiped with oily flannel or tow, imme- 
diately after washing, while it is warm. — I rub the outside also, 
«s well as the stock, and indeed e?ery p^ of the fewling-piece. 



BURSTING OF BARRELS 

Arises, in nineteen instances out of twenty, from the gun having 
been kept in a filthy state, or at least not sufficiently clean. If 
the inner surface of the barrel is su%red to rust, so as to form 
specks, in washing the barrel, wet wiU always remain in these 
specks, and thus facilitate the corrosion : the barrel, of course, 
becomes weaker in these particular parts, and must ultims^tely 
burst. Nothing is more common among ^mers and countiy 
|>eopie, than keeping guns loacbd fbr months^— if for the purpose 
of protection from thieves, loaded guns are necessary, ihej should 
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be fired and desDed every week, for two reasons^ to prerent mis- 
sing fire, as well as to prevent the corrosion of the inner surface 
of the barrel, which will take place from the action of the gun- 
powder alone* Mo gun mA burst, if pvopadj baded and kept 
dean ; not even those African guns, which used to be sent out 
of the country without proving. All fowling pieces, even the 
most inferior, are now weB proved; indeed, a severe penalty 
attaches to any person who sells a barrd which has not under- 
gone the operation of proving* I am told, but I never tried the 
experiment, that if clay be forced into a gun barrel, in any way 
so as to leave a space between it and the charge, the barrel will 
inevitably burst on firing : the same remark has been by some, ex- 
tended to snow — ^thus, if the muzzle of the fowling piece hap- 
pens to fill with snow, in getting over a hedge, or by any other 
accident to which sportsmen are liable, they say, that on firings 
the barrel would burst just under the snow : which will certainly 
happen supposing the snow is air tight. However, there will 
be no harm in the sportsman examining the muzzle of his fowl- 
ing piece, after leaping a ditch, or under any other circumstance, 
where it might be possible for snow, dirt, or any other matter^ 
to get into it. 
Shot getting loose may cause the barrel to bulge or burst. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

RESPECTING 

THE FOWLING PIECE. 



In the choice of a Gun t would recommend every sportsman 
fint to consider the weight he can convenientlj cany, strength 
being a most essential point as well to the safety as the shoot- 
ing of the barrels. After the weight of the barrels is fixed 
upon, I turn my attention to the bore and length, and recom- 
mend the former not to be too wide, as it has two or three bad 
tendencies : in the first place, if the bore be wide, and the 
weight limited, it must weaken the barrel. Seventeen gage ( i. e. 
seventeen balls to a pound ) is a good size, and I think best cal* 
culated for general use ; but, suppose the weight of your bar- 
rels is ^nfined to 41b. or 4|Ib. which is a good and proper, 
weight for 17 gage, if barrels of the same weight are made 
three-fourths of an inch in bore, they are then not only much re- 
duced in strength and rend^|;ed unsafe, but do not shoot so weU 
for want of a proper p|x>portion of metal according to the bore, 
(I allude to double barrels only;) besides, a wide-bored double gun, 
unless made excessively heavy, such as no gentleman would wish 
to carry, is very unpleasant to use, as it must be loaded accord- 
ing to its bore, and, for want of sufficient metal, it recoils violent- 
ly ; when, on the contrary, barrels of a less bore, suppose 17 or 
1 8 gage,the same weight as the wide-bored ones will shoot well,aQd 
be perfectly safe : strength is essential in barrels, but I do not 
recommend any sportsman to have too heavy a gun, that is, 
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heavier than he can conveniendy manage, for if he becomes 
overpowered with weight or fatigue, I think he will shoot weH 
no mote that ^y. If the weight is limited, the shorter your 
gun is, tbestron^r it must be ; and there is no weight that a gen- 
tleman will carry, that will, in the least be any improvement to the 
shooting of barrels above 2 feet 6 inches, or 2 feet 6 inches long ; 
and although many sportsmea will scarcely admit that a barrd 
2 feet 2 inches, or 2 feet 4 inches, will kill equal to one of 2 feet 
6, or 2 feet 7 inches, yet a short gun (well manu&ctured ) viriU 
certainly shoot equally well, or perhaps better: I agree that aH 
short guns do not shoot as well as long ones : because there is 
more judgment required in making a gun under 2 feet 5 inches^ 
to shoot properly, and few gunmakers understand the method. 
For my own part, I shoot with one made by Gill, of Richmond, 
only 2 feet 2 inches in barrel, the shooting of which has surprised 
some of my sporting friends : it fires by percussion, and according 
to my own judgment on the most simple and best principle* of 
any I have yet seen : it may be properly cleaned by almost any 
person in three or four minutes. Of the Locks, I think nothing 
more need be said than to have them as weU made as possible, 
as much depends on the good workmanship of a gun lock, let the 
principle of it be what it may ; and, a real good lock will be as 
perfect with proper care, after twenty years' wear as it was the 
6r8t hour; while a bad one will w¥ar out the first season, and 
probably cost the owner the price of a good lock in repairs.— 
The next essential points about a gun, are the bend, length, and 
mounting of the Stock : if the gun is in every respect a piece 
of superior workmanship, and shoots in a superior manner, it is of 
little service if it be not stocked exactly to suit the person who 
uses it ; it is therefore not only a most material thing to have the 
gun stocked the exact bend and length to suit the owner, but to 



* It is the copper cap plan, with the locks of a peculiar constructioo* 

p2 
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h$!9e it properlj hid tff^ a cifcumitaa ee wkich gumnalon in 
gyaeral i6e» not to underatMdy or at kast to jiaiej;ard, and to 
wbkh tbe alif^teBl attentioa ifl never paid by tte Bimni^am 
■Mken* Eveiy other particular depends chieflj on Uie fancy of 
the jportwan. In eonohisiont therefere, I caution die pnrchaser 
to enploy such gun-makerB as are in tbe babb of executing 
|^9od work and most partteularij guns that shoot irell, as there are 
many Tiiintnt giui^nukefSy who either do not undeittand tbe 
particubc art of makiag guns shoot in a supesior manner^ or wiS 
BOfcgivetbeBMehes the trouUe^the latter is equally obfcctienable, 
m my opinioa» and too often applies to some of the London 
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' The iintj^ that was used in war occasioned as great, if not 
a more ecMMiderabte, alarm, than that cmised by the expioston of 
gunpowder. It wm called the ^jrreekjtre, and it said to have 
been discovered in very ancient times. It was the invention of 
CaUinieuMf an architect of Heiiopoiis or Baideck, who left the 
service of a Caiiph, and brought the important arcanum to 
Constantinople in the reign of Constaniine Pugonaiui* That 
emperor forbade the art of making it to be communicated to any 
except his own subjects, and the secret was long preserved : 
it was, however, at length known among the nations confeder- 
ated with the Byzaniiuei. It is supposed to have been com- 
pounded of the gum of the pine and other resinous trees^ reduced 
to powder with brimstone, to which were added naplha and other 
bitumens, and, according to some, the water of a fountain in the 
east, which had the property to amalgamate with these icombus- 
tiUes, and to render them more inflammable ; but this last article 
aeems hardty possible to have been included, as in that case it 
conld have been only made where that water was to be had, 
whereas it was in use both all over Atia and in Europe. Anna 
Comena says it was composed of bitumen^ sulphur ^ and napfham 

The Greek Jire was employed A. D. 883, by NiceiaSf the 
high-ndmiral of the eastern empire, who was sent by the Sara^ 
eem of Crete with a navy to assault Constantinople : he attacked 
imd utterly defeated them, burning twenty of their ships by ** the 
Greek Jire:' 

Procopiuij in his Hbtory of the Goths, <^lls it ** Sfedea's 
p3 
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ml,** conmdmng it at an infernal composition prepared by that 
•orcereM. It is said to have been known in China, A. D. 917, 
three hundred years after Consianiine Pagonahu^ under the 
name of the '^ oil of the cruel fire ;" and was carried thither by 
the Kitan Tartars, who had it from the king of On, This won- 
derful and destructive mixture twice preserved the metrop<^ of 
the Eaitern Romans from the infidel armaments. The Greek 
fiffe is mudi spokMi of in aU the histories of the holy wars, as 
being fre^nei^ employed with svccess by the Smmmm against 
the Ckru^uau. During the Crusades^ and in the F^gn ^ 
Riehaid Conif de Litm, we shall find» that it strvck wi^ dismi^ 
the laost intrepid Christian knights, until a method of «ctitt« 
ginshing it was discovered by the French* By the following 
dascriptioii of it, given \^ Joimvt^, who was an eye-witness, it 
has scnnewfaiA tlie appearance of the iron 'rocket$f still us^ in 
IndUa : he says it was thrown from the bottom of a maehine 
caVed a peirary^ and that it came forward as large as a barrel of 
V«r|uice, with a tail of fire issuing from it as big as a great 
sword, mddng a noise in its passage like thunder, and seeming 
like a dragon flying^ through the air ; and, from the great quan- 
tity of fire it threw outi giving such a light, that one might see 
in the camp as if it had been day. Such was the terror it oc- 
casioned among the commanders of ^S^. Louus army, that 
Gamiier de Cartel^ an ezf>erienced and valiant knight, gave it as 
his adviee, ^at so often as it was thrown they should ail prostrate 
themselves on their elbows and knees, and beseech the Lord to 
deliver them fi?om that danger, against which he akme could 
protect them : this counsd was adopted and pmciaatdy besides 
which, the Ku^ being in bed in his tent^ as oflen as he was in- 
fermed that the Grede Jlre was ^irown, raised hims^in Ua bed, 
and wi^ uplifted hands thas besought the Lord, " good Lord 
God, preserve my peopleJ" But the great terrors it occasmed, 
^e effects «f thi^ fice do not seem to: justify, as a jDode hdUbeen 
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iomA of quendhii^ it. We «fe told, tonie of tkesr cadsHaUd 
caU<, (a covered shed, occasionally fixed on wheels, and vkioh 
had creates and chrnks^ from whence the archera could dis- 
charge their arrows ; it was used for covering addiera em^j<ki 
in filling up the dkoh^ preparing the waj for the moreabte towvr, 
or mining the wail ; sometimes under the cover of this mochuie 
the hesi^^ere woriced a small kind of ram^) were set on fire, bat 
the fUnnes wefe eitmgniahed. The GneA Jlfe waa thrown 
thrice in> the nighl firem the petrtmt^, and four timeafi»ma.hvge 
erosr^oip i the blaae lighted by this composition waa incstin- 
guishaUe by water. Geoff/y de Vinemrfy who accompanied 
Richard I. to the crusade, sajrsof it, '* with a pemicioBs atendi, 
. and hvjd flame, it consumes even fibt and iron, nor could it he 
•xtmgnished by wi^er; but by sprinkling mm4 1^^ it the vie- 
leoee md^ be abated, am) tme^nr pouted upon it wSSi pi^it ont/' 
To theab^ some a^ «riW, and even 9iL 

The %Jik>v9VR^ is a tnmslatbn of some ancient linea, deacrtp- 
ttve of the general o[nnion of its. properties : 

*• May the fiend fly away with this odious Greek fire / 
*' Not water to quench it« but sand we require ; 
'* Then vinegar's acid its influence must lend us, 
« And Lye in its turn too must help to defend us. 

« The Pagans alone by this pest are protected, 
« * Gainst the Christians alone are its perils directed : 
<< By the Pagans *tis armed by most foul incantation. 
« Oh ! save us, kind Saviour, from such conflagration ! *' 

From other deseriptiona it appears, diis compositidn was of 
an unctuous and viscid nature^ sticking to the objects against 
which it waa directed* In land ei^;agementa and si^es, it wna 
profccted by the machines of the times, and at sea 1^ hand, en- 
doaed in vessela er phiais, in which it was also kept and trans- 
povtedt; it was hkewise souetimts &8tened to the heads of 
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•iTOWt : tea water, ioitead of qnencbing, teened to gire it new 
tiolence and actifitj. 

Both parties used the Greek fire at the siege of Acn^ A. D« 
1190, and Fa^r Daniel says, 'Uhis wild fire was not only 
used in #Mg«t, but even in 6aitlei, and that Philip Angusitu, 
king of France, haTing fimnd a qoantitj of it prepwred in Atrre^ 
biotigfat it with faiaa to Frmce, and enpk>yed it at the si^e of 
DteppCf for baming the Engtish Tessels in that harbour. At 
iereral other sieges in France, it was also used ; and an en« 
gineer, named Gduberi^ a native of Mant6, acquired Uie art of 
making it, which luekilj for mankind, has been since lost." A 
composition something of the saone nature was some yean mnee 
invented bj a chjmist in this country, and who has an annual 
idlowance so long as it shall remain a secret ; our government 
being unwilfing to increase the destruction and cruelty of VHur : 
a like discovery was made formerly in France or Hofland, and 
for the like reason suppressed. • It was supposed that this waa 
what Bad Stanhope referred to, when he said in the House of 
Lords, ''that the French were not only in possession of a secret 
respecting thii unquenchable fire, but meant to practise it 
against our navy to its certain destruction." Notwithstanding 
they do not appear to be fond of coming dose enough to our 
fire of common gunpowder, to enable them to apply any of this 
supposed more destructive material. 

Grethjire was used long after the introduction of fire arms, 
particularly in sieges. When the Bishop of Norwich^ besieged 
Ypres, A. D. 1383, the garrison is said, by Waistngkam^ to 
have defended themsdves so well with stones, arrows, lances^ 
Greek fire, and certain engines caHed gum, that they oUiged 
the English to raise the siege with such precipitation, that they 
left behind them their great guns, which were of inestimable 
vakie. A great part of that army was soon after besieged in the 
town of Burhurgh by the French, who threw such quaiaities iji 
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Greekjire into it, that thej buracd a thud parted the town, and 
obliged the Engfish to ca{Ntu]atew 

Although the invention of gunpowder with its appli«ataon to 
fire-arB» may be ranked among the most importaM ^scoveriesi 
yet the date of that invention, with the name of the perscm to 
whom mankind are indebted for it, are both equaMr unknown* 
From the number slain in engagements previous to its introduc- 
tion, what, at first view o£ its &tal e^ts, mighu be deemed an 
additional and severe scwir^, has rather proved bsBefieial to the 
human race, by redueiag the destrnetion of the species i^ battle 
within narrower IknitB^ Former^, when men engaged hand /« 
k«md^ they were so intermingled, that the only criterioo (^ vic- 
tory was,, the havbg no more of the enemy to kitt : the duration 
of sieges* has* also been considend^ly skortened since the use of 
gunpowder and artiUery, by whiehthe. lives of mm^ milhoos has 
been saved, wh». wonkl otherwise have perished by harddiipi cs 
disease, commonly in sieges more &tal than the awocd, ami m 
providing nian with increased power over the animal wofMv and 
thus mnkiplying the catalogue of his food, the advaattiges ^ 
rived from gunpowder ue eminent. 

* A numerous train of artillery, with a few barrels of this wonderful 
powder deposited in a minCi soon batter and throw down the strongest 
walls ; and indeed the greatest effects towards a victory and capitulation 
<re brought about as much by the terror occasioned by the noise of the 
eannon, as the real mischief or slaughter, few men having sufficient firm* 
msi to stand their dreadftil thunder ; and it is undoubtecBy a foot that 
«aay a battle or town is won, more by the flight of those who are ter- 
Hfied at the sound of the artillery, than from the actual loss of those 
killed or wounded by it— At Gibraltar, on the memorable 13th of 
September, 1782, the casualties amounted only to sixteen officers and 
men killed, and sixty-eight wounded ; a loss so trifling, as to be scarcely 
credible, that such a quantity of fire, in almost all its destructive modes 
of action, should not have produced greater efftct with respect to the loss 
of men. 
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The common story respecdng the iDTention of gunpowder and 
artilleiy is thus related : about the year 1320, one Barikcidut 
SckwarH^ a German Monk, apd student in ald^ymy (a pursuit 
then much in fitfhion)» haTing in the course of his experiments 
mixed ioltpdre^ itdphur^ and charcoal in a mortar, and partly 
corered it with a stone, it somehow took fire, and blew the stone 
to a considerable distance : thus, by one accident, furnishing 
the hints for making gunpowder, its force, and a piece of ord- 
nance for using it ; and it is worthy of observation, that Hone$ 
are said to ha?e been thrown from mortars long before poUu 
Hank shooting was attempted : possibly this stoiy may be true ; 
but it does not at all follow firom thence, that gunpowder was 
not 6ffore known^ the same discovery having been frequently 
made by different persons engaged in the same study. 

Many modem writers carry the tnventiom of gunpowder, and 
even its application to artiUery^ back to very remote andquity; 
The ingenious translator oi the Genloo Latoi^ finds fire arms^ 
gMMpowder^ and cannon, mentioned in that code, supposed at 
least coeval with Moses. ^^ It will no doubt (says he) strike the 
reader with wonder, to be informed of a prohibition of fire-arms, 
discovered in records of such unfathomable antiquity ; and he 
^11 probably from hence renew the suspicion which has long 
been deemed absurd, that Alexander the Great did absolutely 
meet with some weapons of that kind in India, as a passage in 
Quir^us Curtius seems to ascertain : gunpowder has been known 
in China as well as Hindosian far beyond all periods of investi- 
gation." There is also, says Mr. Grose, the following ancient 
testimony to this point in Greys Gunnery, printed, A. D. 1731. 
In the life of Appolonius Tyanaus, written by Phdcstraius, fif- 
teen hundred years ago, there is the following passage concerning 
a people of India, called Oxydracee : — *' These truly wise men 
dwelt between the rivers Hyphasis anii Ganges; their country 
Alexander the Great never entered, deterred not by fear <tf the 
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inhaUtantfl, but, as I suppose, by religious coostdefationsi for 
had }ie passed the Hypkasis he might doubtless have made him- 
self master of the country all round them ; but their cities he 
could never have taken though he had led a thousand as brave 
as AchiSeSf or three thousand such as jijaa^ to the assauk, for 
they come not out into the field to fight those who attack them, 
but these holy men» beloved by the gods, overthrew their ene- 
mies with tempests, and thunderbolts shot firom their walls* 
It is said, that the Egyptian Hercules and Beuichus^ when they 
over*ran India, invaded this people also : and having prepared 
warlike engines, attempted to conquer them ; they made no shew 
of resistance, but upon the enemies near approach to their cities, 
they were repulsed with storms of lightning and thunderbolts, 
hurled upon them from above." 

Our countryman, Friar Bacon, whose works were written at 
Oxford about the year 1270, fifty years before the supposed in* 
vention by Schwartz, has expressly named the ingredienii tfgim» 
powder as a well-known composition used for recreation, and de- 
scribes it as producing a noise like thunder, and flashes like 
lightning, but more terrible than those produced by nature, and 
adds, thia might be applied to the destruction of an enemy by 
sea and land : Bacon acquired this composition from a treatise 
on artificial fire works, written by one Marcus Grtecus; the 
manuscript is still extant, and is quoted by the Reverend Mr* 
Duiens, in order to prove that gunpowder was known to the 
ancients ; the composition therein prescribed is, two pounds of 
charcoal, one pound of sulphur, and six pounds of saltpetre, well 
pounded and mixed together in a stone mortar ; this is a better 
mixture far powder than many late in use. 

Biskop Watson, in his Chemical Essays, remarks, diat the 
history <^ the discovery of gunpowder is involved in much ob- 
scurity $ the most ancient authoRi differing from each other in 
their accounts of this matter ; and many of them confounding 
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two diilinct enqmnef i-^viz. the discovery of the composition of, 
gunpowder ; and the discoieiy of finding out the means of ap- 
plying it to the purposes of war. 

Polite .VmsgHf whodUed in 1555, attributes ^e discovery 
of gunpowder to sosiie \etf ignoble G^nwD, whose name he 
wishes might neier be handed down to posterity. He further 
iniorms us that this German invented also an iron tube, and 
tau^ the Venetians the use of guns A. D. 1380. This, 
ooatimies Dr. Wmitont is the common account of the discovery 
of givspowder : its truth, however, is rendered doubtful by what 
foUoWii: 

The battle ot Cre§ty was fought 1346, and an historian who 
lived at that time is qu<rted by Sptmdtmui as affirming, that the 
English greatly increased the confusion the French had been 
thrown into, by discharging upon them from their cannon, hoi 
irgn kMis* Three years before the battle of Cresiy, the Moors 
were besieged by the Spmiiords m the city of Algeziras $ and 
we learn from Mariana the 'Spanish historian, ^'that the be- 
sieged did great harm among the Christians with iron buBeis 
they shot" The same author adds, ^' This is 1^ first time we 
find any mention of gunpowder and htdl m our histories." The 
Bark of Dtrby and ScJishwy are mentioned by Mariana as 
hailaig 4H»tsted at the si^jpe oi Algeniras, and as they returned 
to England in the latter end of the year 1343, it is not an im«* 
probable conjecture, ;tbat, having been witnesses of the havoc 
oGcasioned by the Moorish flre«arms, they brought the secret 
fjTom Spain into EagUmd, and introduced the use of tttiUery 
into the Enghsh army at the battle of Cressy* 

It was to cover the disgrace of the French arms diat Edward 
was alleged to have used gunpowder, and to which was owing his 
success. This advantage the French might have resorted to, 
and foujcrht the English by the same means ; for father Daniel 
tites a record preserved in the Chamber of Accounts at Paris^ 
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to prove that the French had^ and usedt cannon in the year 1^38. 
The charge in the Treasurer of War's Account in the above 
year was as follows : '' To Henry de Faumachon for powder 
and other things necessary for the cannons which were before 
Puy Guillaume*' N. B, Puy Guillajime was a castle in Aw 
vergne. It is to be remarked that neither Froistari nor any one 
of the many historians who have described tlie battle of dressy 
has noticed the employment of the artillery there, except Viiani, 
an Italian author. 

The use of guns in Spain, Anno 1343, is proof sufficient 
either that Schwartz was not Ae inventor of gunpowder, or that 
Kircher and others are mistaken in 6xing his discovery so late as 
the year 1354«. Thertf is reason, notwithstanding, to believe 
that both gunpowder and guns were known in Germani/y at least 
forty years before the period assigned by the Spanish historian 
for their first introduction into Spain, In the Armory at Aro- 
berg in Bavaria, there is a piece of ordnance, on which is 
inscribed the year 1 303. This is the earliest account I have 
yet met with of the certain use of gunpowder in war ; and it 
seems probable enough, as the Pope and the Duke of Bavaria 
are thought to have been the first Princes who made saltpetre 
in Europe. It ought not, however, says Dr, Waison, to be 
concealed from the reader, that Camerarius quotes a Danish 
Instorian as relating, that Christopher, King of the Danes, was 
killed in battle by the stroke of a gun, A. D. 1280. Upon 
examining the passage quoted, it is only said that Christopher, 
the son of Ktf^ fValdemar, was killed in the beginning of an 
engagement by a gun, a warlike instrument then lately discov- 
ered. Now it appears, that Waldemar, Christopher's father, 
did not succeed to the crown of Denmark until 1332, and that 
hif son was killed in a naval engagement several years afterwards, 
probably about the time stated by Munster for the earliest use 
of gunpowder in Denmark." 
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There art passages in the history of the English wan, whicf 
assert the employment of artillery antecedent to the above 
periods. For instance, if we are to credit John Barbour, arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, Edward III. had artillery in his campaign 
against the Scots, A. D. 1327, and which were described as 



>«<Cniky'8 of war. 



That they befofe heard never**' 

In 1339, at the siege of Stirling, the Scots used battering 
cannon, which certainly had been sent by their French allies. 
At the siege of Calais, in IS^T, t|gunners and artillers " appear 
in a MS list of the English troops in the Harleian collection. 
The Earl of Pembroke^ who commanded a British fleet, A. D. 
1372, was taken prisoner by a Spanith squadron superior in 
numbers, and which were (perhaps for the Erst time) provided 
with cannon. Indeed we are shewn that more than half a cen- 
tury afterwards the English ships of war had very few guns, 
seldom more than two^ and those not mounted so as to be altered 
occasionfdly in their direction, a circumstance, the motion of the 
sea considered, which must have rendered them of little service. 

In 1 378 is the first authentic mention of the lately invented 
instruments of death to be found; for then Richard II. sent to 
Brest great quantities of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, toge« 
ther with two greater and two lesser engines called cannons, 
and 6,000 stone bullets. John of Gauni, who had the com- 
mand of the army, attempted to take St. Maloes, but was baffled 
by the conduct of the Great Du Guesclin^ although, it is said, 
he had a train of 400 batterihg cannon playing upon the town. 

The Flemings in 1382, had a most dreadful piece of ord- . 
nance: — "it was (says ProissartJ fify feet long, and threw won- 
derfully large stones. Its report was heard five leagues by 4By 
and ten by night ; and its noise was so immense, that one would 
have thought that all the devils in hell had a share in it/' 
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In 14*18 iron balls were not used for cannon in England, 
since in Ryraer there is an order from King Henry V. to the 
clerk of the ordnance, and John Bonet, a mason of Maidstone, 
in Kent, to cut 7,000 stone shot in the stone quarries there; 
but there is reason to believe that the French had at that time 
iron ballt in common use, since at the attack of Cherbourg, 
towards the close of the year 1418, the Duke of Gloucester, 
who commanded the beseigers, was much annoyed hy red hoi 
Balls fired from the town : a very singular occurrence, the state 
of artillery at that period being considered. 

In HSS the valiant and dreaded Earl of Salisbury fell by a 
cannon shot at the siege of Orleans, and was, according to 
Camden^ the first English gentleman " ever slain therebye.** 
Salisbury was reconnoitring the town from a high tower on the 
bridge, when the son of the master gunner of Orleans, pointed 
a cannon at the window and slew him ; the ball carried away one 
of his eyes and his cheek, and mortally wounded one Sir Thomas 
Gargrave. 

At the siege of Belgrade by the Turks A. D. 14-3?, they 
were repulsed by the help of gunpowder, then used for the first 
time in that part of Europe. But the extreme awkwardness in 
the early construction of cannon, and the great cost of gun- 
powder, may fairly account for the preference still given to the 
old engines for discharging stones. Two pieces of artillery used 
at Dieppe in 1442, as represented by Pere Monffaue&n, seem 
ill calculated for service ; nor does there appear throughout the 
century any contrivance to elevate or depress the pieces ; a de- 
ficiency which must have rendered them comparatively useless.* 

♦ Edward IV. had field pieces when he defeated Sir Robert Welh at 
Stamford 1469, and which was the first time they were employed by an 
English army. «• The King, (says Leland) sparkeled the encmie triih 
bis ordnance, slew many of the commons, and thereby gained the vic- 
tory." — At the battle of Flodden, 1515, the Scots were much superior 
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It certainly was not for want of 6uik that the artillery of the 
age failed in becominji; respectable. We are toW by Monsfretel 
of a piece of ordnance which sent a ball weighing 500^ from 
\he Bastille at Paris, to Charenton in 1478. The cannon too 
used by Mahomet II. at the siege of Constantinople were im- 
mense both in bulk and power. On the other hand, there was 
the culverin (a kind of light artillery, sometimes carried by one 
and sometimes by two men), and which was used by the Switzers 
at the battle of Morat, where 10,000 of them were so armed. 

This weapon (an entirely different instrument from the long 
cannons formerly named coulouverines or cttlverinesj seems to 
have been the parent of the musquet, and was placed on a rest 
to be discharged. But to return to the more immediate history 
of Gunpowder, we find from Camden, in his life of Queen 
Elizabeth, that she was the fini that procured gunpowder to be 
made in England, that she might not pray and pay for it also 
to her neighbours. At Brst, gunpowder was not granulated, but 
remained in its mealed state ; it was then called serpentine pow- 
der. In several accounts of miUtary stores during the reign of 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth, there are large quantities of ser- 
pentine powder. 

The making of gunpowder after the most ancient man- 
ner: — 

Anno 1380, saltpetre, brimstone, charcoal, equal parts. 

in ordnance : Borthwic, an engineer of eminence^ bad the direction of 
it. Lewis of France had sent him to James with a large preient of brass 
cannon, on each side of which was inscribed *<Machina sum Scoto 
Borthwic fabricato Roberto.*' This valuable train of artillery fell into 
Uie hands of the Earl of Surrey after the battle of Flodden, together with 
seven *<faire culverines,*' called the seven skUrs. /Te his sucoefwful 
general, Henry restored his father's patrimony, the dukedom of iVbr- 
JoVe ; and this honourable addition to his arms, that he was permitted 
to bear on the bend of his arms, the upper half of a red lion, painted aa 
in the arms of Scotland, with the mouth pierced through with an frrow. 
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Anno 14>10, saltpetre three parts, brimstone two parts, 
charcoal two parts. 

Anno i4j80, saltpetre eight parts, brimstone three parts, 
charcoal three parts. 

Anno 1520. The making best powder, saltpetre four parts, 
cbarcpal one part, brimstone one part. 

Anno 1647. The best sort now made, saltpetre six parts, 
brimstone one part, charcoal one part. 

The musket powder is now commonly made of saltpetre five 
parts, brimstone one part, charcoal one part. 

The cannon powder, saltpetre four parts, one part charcoal, 
one part brimstone. 

The Bishop ^ Lkmdaffl in his essay on the Composition and 
Analysis of Gunpowder, states, '' that in the proportion in which 
they are combined, the manner of mixing, the goodness of tlie 
ingredients, and the drying of the powder after being made, 
its strength and excellency consists. Saltpetre, in its crude 
state, whether it be brought from the East Indies or made in 
Europe, is generally, if not universally, mixed with a greater or 
- less portion of common salt : now a small portion of common 
sak injures the goodness of a large quantity of gunpowder ; 
hence the very finest saltpetre becomes necessary to be used in 
its formation. The purest sulphur is that sold in the Shops 
under the name of flowers of sulphur ; but the roll sulphur being 
much cheaper than the former, and being also of a great degree 
of purity, it is the only sort which is used in the manufacturing 
of gunpowder. With relation to the charcoal, it has been 
for the most part believed that the coal from soft and light 
woods was better adapted than the hard and heavy ones to the 
making of gunpowder r thus Evelyn says of the hazel, that *it 
made one of the best coals used for gunpowder, being very fine 
and light, till they found alder to be more fit.' An eminent 
French chemist ( M. BaumeJ has shewn from actual experiment, 
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It certainly was not for want of ^ft/it that the artillea^ o£ 
•gc failed in becominij respectable. We are toVd by M <Msgr^ 
of a piece of ordnance which sent a ball weighing 50O/&* frj 
•the Bastille at Paris, to Charenton in 1478. The cannoja /J 
used by Mahomet II. at the siege of Constantinople were i 
niense both in bulk and power. On the other hand, tbere \ 
the cu/verin (a kind of light artillery, sometimes carried by 
and sometimes by two men), and which was used by the SwiC2 
«t the battle of Morat, where 10,000 of them were so anr 
This weapon (an entirely different instrument from the k 
cannons formerly named coulouverines or culverinetj seems | 
nave been the parent of the musquet, and was placed on a i 
to be discharged. But to return to the more immediate hist- 
oi Gunpowder, we find from Camden^ in hia life of Qu |,| 
£Iisabeth, that she was the fini that procured gunpowder ic 
made in England, that she might not pray and pay for it 
to her neighbours. At first, gunpowder was not granulated. '- 
remained in its mealed state ; it was then called serpefdine ' 
der. In sereral accounts of military stores during the re'i 
Edward VI. and Elisabeth, there are large quantities o 
pentine pnw^<>r. 

J^e makrng of gunpowder after the tnost andf*ii> 
^eti — , 

Atina l3B0j eaJtpetre, brimstone, charcoal, equal |iai^ 

'" "'^rtant*; Barthu^rct ^^ engmper of emitience, bftfl 
'^ Leu'iA of Fmnce hatM icnt Jiini to Jamc^ wiUiit 
cannon, on f^ch s/ae of which was ii 
BoTthwh fabrivato K<jI>crto, '* TlA^ t-i 
</'^ hsiidsofthe EnrI t>r Surrey «fter \h 
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that thif optDioo in fimrour of cool ftt>ni hgkt wood is ill foundecl : 
he affirmty that powder made from lime tree coal, wt even from 
the coal of the pith of the alder tree, is in do respect preietaUe 
to that made from eoal of the hardest woods, sueh as ppiiactim 
and oak. This »emai^ if confirmed by future experienee» may 
be of service ; as it is not always in the power of gunpowder 
miners to procure a sufficient qnantity of the coal of soft wopd. 

'* The mixture of the materials of whkh gunpowder is made 
should be as intamate and uniform as postiUe ; for m whatever 
manner the explosion may be accounted for, it is certain that 
the. three ingredients are necessary to produce it. In order to 
procure this accurate mixture, the ingredients are previously re- 
duced into coarse pawders, and afterwards ground and funded 
together, till the powder becomes exceedingly fine ; and when 
that is done the gunpowder is made. But as gunpowder, in tl» 
state of an impalpable dust, would be inconvenient in its use, it 
has been customary, to reduce it into grains, by forcing it, when 
moistened with water, through sieves of various sises. 

<* The necessi^ of a complete mixture of the materials, in 
order to have good gunpowder, is sensibly lelt, when such as 
has been dried, after being accidentally wetted, is used. There 
may be the same weight of the powder after drying that there 
was before it was wetted ; but its strength is greatly diminished, on 
account of the mixture of the ingredients being less per^t. 
This diminution of strength proceeds from the water having 
dissolved a portion o£ the saltpetre (the other two ingredients not 
being soluble in water) ; for upon drying the powder, the dis- 
solved saltpetre will be crystallized in particles much larger than 
those were which entered into the eomposi^n oi' the gunpow- 
der, and thus the mixture will be less intimate and uniform than 
it was before the wetting. This wetting of gunpowder is often 
occasioned by the mere moisture of the atmosphere. Great 
complaints were made concerning the badness of the gunpowder 
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used by the English^ iq their eogjigement vith the French fleet 
off Grenada, in July 1779 ; the French having done much 
damage to the masts and rigging of the English, when the 
English shot would not reach them. When this matter was « 
inquired into by the House of Commons, it appeared that the 
powder had been injured by the dampness of the atmosphere ; 
it had concreted into large lumps, in the middle of which the 
ealtpetre was visible to the naked eye. If the wetting of gun- 
powder has been considerable, it is rendered wholly unfit for 
use ; but if no other foreign substance has been mixed with it, 
except ^esh water, it may be made into good gunpowder again, 
by being properly pounded and granulated. If the wetting has 
been occasioned by salt-water, and that to any great degree, the 
sea salt, upon drying the powder, will remain mixed with it, and 
may so far vitiate its quality that it can never be used again in 
the form of gunpowder. However, as by solution in water, and * 
subsequent crystallization, the most valuable part of the gun- 
powder, namely, the saltpetre, may be extracted, and in its 
original purity, even from powder that has been wetted by sea- 
water, or otherwise spoiled, the saving damaged powder is a 
matter of national economy, and deservedly attended to in the 
Elaboratory at Woolwich. 

** The proportions," continues Dr. Watson^ " in which the 
ingredients of gunpowder are combined together are not the same 
in difierent nations, nor in different works of the same nation, 
even for powder destined to the same use. It is difficult to obtain 
from the makers of gunpowder any information upon this sub- 
ject : their backwardness arises net so much from any of them 
fanc3ring themselves possessed pf the best possible proportion, as 
from an affectation of mystery, common to most manufacturers, 
and an apprehension of discovering to the world that they do 
not u$e go much mltpttre as ihey ought to c^o, or as their com- 
petitors in trade rea/fy do use. Saltpetre is not only a much 
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dearer commodity than either sulphur or charcoal, but it enters 
ako in a much greater proportion into the composition of gun- 
powder than b6th those materials taken together ; hence there 
is a great tempiafion to iesten the quantity of the saltpetre, and 
to augment thai of the other ingredients; and the fraud is not 
easily detected, since gunpowder, which will explode readily and 
kmdty, may be made with very different quantities of saltpetre. 

^' Baptista Porta died in the year 1515 : he gives three dif- 
ferent proportions for the making of gunpowder, according as it 
was required to be of different strength, the quantities of the 
several ingredients contained in one hundred pounds weight of 
each sort of powder, ■ 



WKAK. 


STRONG. 


STRONGEST. 


Saltpetre 6^lb. 


7516. 


80/6. 


Sulphar 16§^ 


. 12i 


10 " 


Chuco^ 16| 


• iH 


10 


100 


100 


100 



'* It is somewhat remarkable that in these three powders the 
sulphur and charcoal are used in equal quantities. Cardan died 
about sixty years after Baptista Porta, and during that interval 
the proportions of ingredients of gunpowder seem to have under- 
gone a great change. Cardan's proportions are expressed as 
follows : 



GREAT GUNS. 


MIDDLE SIZED. 


SMALL. 


Saltpetre 50/6. 


66^b. . 


83^/6. 


Sulphur 16^ 


. 13f . 


• H 


Charcoal 53} 


20 


H 



100 100 100 



** For great and micklle sized guns, we see a much greater 
proportion of charcoal than of sulphur was here used : at present 
it is in most places the reverse ; or at least the charcosd n&vhere 
exceeds the sulphur. The proportions were as under^ for the 
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best kind of gunpowder in England, France, Sweden, Poland, 
and Italy. 

XMOLAMO. FftANCE. 8WSDSK. VOLAin>. XTALT. 



Saltpetre 75/6. 


. 75/6. 


. 75/6. 


. 80/6.' . 


76i/6, 


Sulphur 15 


• H 


. 16 


, 12 ^. 


12§ 


Charcoal 10 


.^^ 


9 


8 


12J 












•100 


100 


100 


100 


lOU 



" Several experiments have been made in Frande to ascertain 
the exact proportions of the several ingredients which would 
produce the strongest possible powder, and the result has been 
in favour of 

Sthpetre . . SOlb. 

Charooal . . 15 

Sulphur . . 5 

And from hence it appears that in a certain weight of saltpetre 
the powder would produce the greatest efi^ct when the weight 
' of the charcoal was to that of the sulphur as three to one. On 
the other hand, experiments are produced from which it is to be 
concluded that in a certain weight of saltpetre the best powder 
18 made when the sulphur is to the charcoal as two to one. From 
these different accounts it seems as if the problem of determining 
the very best possible proportion was not yet solved. 

" In drying gunpowder, after it is reduced into grains, there 
are two things to be avoided, too much and too little heat. If 
the heat is -too great, a part of the sulphur will be driven ofiP| 
and thus the proportions of the ingredients being changed, the 
goodness of the powder, so far as it depends upon that propor- 
tion, win be injured. In order to see what quantity of |ulphur 
might be separated by a degree of heat not sufficient to explode 
h, I took," says Dr. fVaison, ** twenty-four grains of the pow- 

* These were said to be the proportions of government powder. 
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der marked FF in the shops, and placing it on a piece of polished 
copper, I heated the copper over the flame of a candle ; the 
gunpowder soon sent forth a strong sulphureous vapour, and 
when it had been dried so long that no more fume or smell could 
l>e distinguished, the residue weighed nineteen grains, the loss 
amounted to five grains. The remaipder did not explode by a 
spark like gunpowder, but like a mixture of saltpetre and char- 
coal, and it really was nothing else, all the sulphur having been 
dissipated. Gunpowder was formerly dried by being exposed to 
the heat of the sun ; and this method still obtains in France, and 
in some other countries : afterwards a way was invented of ex- 
posing it to a heat equal to that of boiling water ; at present it 
is most generally in England dried in stoves heated by great iron 
pots ; with any tolerable degree of jcaution, no danger of ex- 
plosion need be apprehended from this method. All the watery 
}3an of the gunpowdei' may be evaporated by a degree of heat 
greatly less than that in which gunpowder explodes, that degree 
of heat having been ascertained by some late expeiiments to be 
about the six hundredth degree on Fahrenheit's scale, in which 
the heat of boiling water is fixed at two hundred and twelve. 
There is more danger of evaporating a part of the sulphur in 
this mode of drying gunpowder than when it is dried by exposure 
, to the sun. 

'* The necessity of freeing gunpowder from all its moisture is 
obvious from the following experiment, which was made some 
ye^rs ago before the Royal Society. A quantity of gunpowder 
was taken out of a 'barrel and dried with a heat equal to that in 
which water boils, a piece of ordnance was charged with a cer- 
tain weight of this dried powder, and the distance to which it 
threw a ball was marked. The same piece was charged with an 
equal weight of the same kind of powder, taken out of the same 
barrel, but not dried, and it threw an equal ball only to one half 
the distance. This effect o£ moisture is so sensible, that some 
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officers have affirmed that they have seen barrels of gunpowder 
which was good in the morning, but which became (bj attract- 
ing, probably, the humidity of the air) entirely spoiled in the 
evening. To keep the powder dry, by preventing the access of 
the air, it has been proposed to line the barrels with Hnjoiiy or 
with thin sheets of lead, as tea boxes are lined. Would it not 
be possible," asks Dr. Watson, " to preserve powder free from 
moisture, and from the loss of a part of its sulphur in hot climates, 
by keeping it in glazed earthen bottles, or in bottles made of 
copper or tin, well corked ? The disposition to attract the 
humidity of the air varies in different sorts of powder ; it is the 
least in that which is made from the purest saltpetre. Pure 
saltpetre, which has been dried as gunpowder is dried, does not 
become heavier by exposure to the atmosphere ; at least, so far 
as my experiments have informed me, not amounting to above 
one seventy-second part of its weight. I rather think,'' con- 
tinues Dr. Watson, '' that it does not acquire any increase of 
weight ; however, in order to judge with more certainty concern- 
ing the efiect of sea salt when mixed with saltpetre, in attracting 
the humidity of the air, I made the following experiment : five 
parts of pure saltpetre, in powder, were exposed for a month to a 
moist atmosphere, but I did not observe that the saltpetre had 
gained the least increase of weight ; for the same length of time, 
imd in the same place, I exposed four parts of saltpetre mixed 
with one of common salt, and this mixture had attracted so 
much moisture, that it was in a state of fluidity." 

Of all the powders which have fallen under my observation, 
Messrs. Lawrence & Son's, of Battle, is the best. Some time 
ago, a powder was pompously advertised, with ^^ Sir Humphrey 
Dtwy^* attached to it, which did not answer the expectation in- 
tended to be excited by the name o£ so great a chemist ; and 
t(^}\ farther to continue this feeling, the price was doubled. It 
it probable, that Sir Humphrey Davy had nothing to do with 
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the manufiietore of this article ; nor is it likely, that either he 
or any other chemist should be so well acquainted with the pro- 
cess of making this combustible, as those who are in the con- 
stant habit of attending to it in all its different stages. Good 
powder is distinguished by the instantaneity of its ignition, by 
the clearness of its burning, aawell as by its tinging the pan with 
a gold colour, and depositing little or no residuum or feculent 
matter; and these qualities Lawrence's powder possesses in an 
eminent degree.* In damp weather, however, powder will not 

- * - The Icta very fine breeding seMon had, with me, raised expec- 
tation to the tip-toe ; and, amongst other preparatory mattas^ I de- 
termined to try the strength of different gunpowders, some of which are 
offered to the notice of the sportsman under high-sounding denomina- 
tions. I, in the first, place, made use of an instrument, called a powder- 
tryer, specially made for tiie purpose; and, after a number of experi- 
ments, not quite so satisfactory as I could wish, I had recourse to the 
fowling-pieoe ; and, tiy weighing the charge, both powder and shot, 
with all possible accuracy, and firing at sheets of smooth dose paper, I 
at length arriyed at a result more satisfactory than that which I had de- 
rived i^rom the tryer. The powder manufactured by Pigou and Co. 
and that made by Curtis and Harvey, as well as that made by Lawrence 
of Battle^ are excellent, though, from repeated trial, the last was 
evidently the strongest, while the combustion seemed to deposit less 
feculent matter or redduum. Of six difibrent samples of gunpowder 
which I tried, the three which I have mentioned were so finr superior to 
the rest, that the latter are not worthy of enumeration ; and in order 
that they all might be fairly tried, I had kept the samples in the same 
dry cupboard for several weeks prior to the experiments. Powder kept 
in a damp place, or even exposed to the action of the atmosphere, vnll 
lose much of its force, bum comparatively dull, and the explosion is fid- 
lowed by a greater deposition of extraneous Inatter or filth. 

From these experiments, I was led to make a trial of jwrctufit npow« 
itr, in order to ascertain how far it might be applicable fot the diarge 
as well as the priming ; and for this purpose I had again recourse totha 
powder-tryer, fearful lest unpleasant consequences might eUsue from 
prematurely firing it in the barrel of the fowling piece. However, I 
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deriTed nothiog very satisfactory from my attempts with percvuisloQ 
powder, ubidi not oHly deposit^ a very great quantity of residuum, 
but appeared to'tfperaseia a' way altogether different from gunpowder. 
AaifiAwB b£ HwipMOCity of p•rco«i«i•powde1^ with-wttdi Ifitted 
the.^e^ ^wod^cti » kM of \Miai4 Hre, frfndniearipg>hiiiLiiiiii 
through |h«taQdi*holie,in ooniide]M»l4 ifHi^Uto, and KwXtiii^ iparia» 
' as it weri^ of the same fluid* rep^satedly buisnt my hand. I .fpuld not 
•pcertain the strength of the percussion powder, so much more, com- 
paratively, of the fire uniformly re-issuing from the touch-hole, than 
what is found to be the case with gunpowder. It Is true, it generally 
noived the wheel of ^Mtryer (though not rfways), but nerer drovfe it 
nearly so far as the explosion of gunpowder umfotmly effiMtMl. Mer 
decs the detonation appear either so loud, or so instantaneous, I fired 
two ounces of percussion powder in the open air, by kindling it with a ' 
red hot poker, and the result fbUewed which I have just mentioned, 
▼is. the eiploftion was neither so loud Aor so quick as gunpowder; while 
the board upon which it waf laid, was much burnt, and a great quantity 
of feculent matter deposited. If a thimble AiU of percuseion powder 
be ignited upon a plate, the combustbn will break the plate ; the same 
quantity of gunpowder kindled upon a plate, will explode more rapidly, 
and without breaking 4he plate*' ' - ' 

Finally, from the result of my experiments, I felt a perfect convic- 
tion, that percusuon powder (at le^st in its present state), however 
admirably it may act as a priming, is by no means calculated for the 
diarge ; unless, indeed, the explosion can be rendered much quicker, 
as well as the combusdon mudi cleaner. Should any of your readers 
be disposed to try experiments upon this subtle composition, I would 
strongly advise them to be very cautious in their proceedings. 

N.B. Percussion powder will ignite when brought in contact with 
liighly«oonbentrated sulphuric add : I have tried the experiment many 
times. If the head of a pin be dipped in highly-concentrated sulphu- 
ric acid^ and applied to the priming in a copper cap, it wiU ignite im- 
mediately, but not so instantaneonriy as when struck vrith a hammer, 
nor will the combustion be so complete.'*— >^ana2f tfSpoHmg^ 90U IL 

R 
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dry weather^ (km^trwittbui^reiiiarlnUf we&; I make a pmot, 
particiiliM^ whim tlm atmotphere b kazj or bmvj, to air mj 
powdery m well lumrfgiin before gcmgcmt; audi for thif pur- 
pose, I aever sufier the flask to be ojut o£ my own han^ — by 
holding tiie flask (a copper one) a short distance from the Bre, 
the powder will be well aired in one or two mmmes* • 

For ascertaining the strength ef powder, gunsmitha generally 
aaake usec^an instmment, which, I bdiere, is called a irier^ 
and fix>m which may be obtained tolerably accurate results : I 
prefer the fowling piece for this purpose : by adjusting the charge 
Very exactly, and firing at paper matiy sheets in thickness, and 
at £^ven distances, much satis&ction may be obtained, not only 
as to the quality of the powder, but of the manner in which the 
gun throws the shot* 



^ THE POWDER FLA$K. 

A copper flask is peferable to any other. 
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SHOT. 

For ^neral use, I prefer No, 5, as it will answer every pur- 
pose, snipe shooting excepted, for which I should use much 
smaller. No. 6 or 7 wiU be found large enough for the earlj 
part of the partridge season ; but I cannot agree with General 
Hanger, that No. 2 is decidedly preferable for all occasions, and 
from one end of the season to the other.*— Upon trial, I found 
that i could scarcely average three shots in a card (four inches 
by three) at the distance of thirty- two yards, with No. 2. With 
No. 5, I averaged 8*; and the latter, too, were driven with a 
force more than sufficient for the purpose. Upon increasing 
the distance to forty-one yards, I could seldom put in more than 
one pellet of No. 2 ; No. 5, at the s^me distance, averaged four ; 
No. 6 averaged five. . . 



FORCE OF PERCUSSION PRIMING 

COMPARED WITH GUNPOWDER. 

At the distance of thirty yards, the percussion gun threw the 
shot round and well, and perforated, completely, twenty hine 
sheets of strong writing paper, with shot. No. 5 :— iwith com- 
mon priming and patent breech, nineteen sheets were perforated. 
When shot, No. 2 was used, it perforated two or three sheets 
more than No. 5, and tore the papet in a slug-like manner. — 
See noie, page 192, &c. 

. b2 
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PROPORTIONS OF POWDER and SHOT. 

If you overload a gun with powder, the shot will scatter 
amaxidgly, and but few pelleU will strike the object. If an in- 
sufficient quantity of powder is used, the shot will not be driven 
with the requisite force. But it is more than probable, that a 
trifling variation will' be found in all guns ; or, in other word«, 
it will be a difficult matter to find two guns (though of the same 
length and calilier) which require precisely the same charge* 
The best Inethod of ascertaining the proper load for the fowling- 
piece i^ by firing at sheets of paper at given distances, and the 
progressive result will instruct the sportsman whether to increase 
or diminish the powder or shot, or both. — The general error in 
loading guns, I am inclined to think, b using too much powder, 
which not only scatters the shot prodigiously, but renders the 
recoil extremely unpieasantr-it is quite a mistaken notion to 
suppose, that a distant object is better reached by a large load of 
ponder, or that the force of the shot is thus increased ; for, 
however paradoxical it may appear, H will be found, on experi- 
ment, that (to say nothing of the scattering of the shot, by which 
a small object will geaecally be miasad) thosa pdMs which strike 
the mark are not so strongly driven as when a reduced, but a cor- 
rect, portion of powder is used. There is a certain proportion 
both of powder and shot with which a gun will shodt better than 
any other; these proportions are easily ascertainable in the 
manner just described; and, when ascertained, can be adopted. 

If percussion priming is made use <\f, t^ little more thaa 
half the common load of powder will answer the purpose,, see 
page 163. 
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WADDING. 

Waclding punched from hat or commdn card will answer the 
puipose, but theiBe articles are inferior to soft millboard, about 
the thickness of three cards. If cork were so cut as to fit the 
caliber of the A>wlnig-piecey there is litde question but it would 
be superior to any oUier kind of wadding ; but, in this case the 
assistance of a regular cork cutter will be required, as I think; 
firom some trials which I made, that cork cannot be puncheck 
The thick soft millboard is preferable to any which I have ever 
used ; though «i old hat will make excellent wadding. 
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Tbete^ kf perhafii dw> aBraaciaent whatovert n^eee tucca» if 
•^ amcfU(i)(jr.d«sk9d.or^69 coo6deoi]^'ttnticipjUe^ mhyimyoomg 
•hooter OB th«^ approffthof 4]i«J2th of AtigvlitQirTdie'lst of 
Se|>leBiber.' It is a moftt SMcinsAing reeneatiQii^; tlwi^ tiit 
lUsi^ppq^ntvieiiU' which almost unifbrmty) attend. the iH>mwte are 
eTLttem^yiOkojptifywgi , yet hope smtmns the/spint{ everj sdb* 
ter&ne iil reterud ta^ on which to ia the blame of miteattiage, 
while the true reason^ isstiidiottsly kept«ut of sight :-^\hepom* 
der is bad, or the shot, or perhaps the fowling piece is crooked ; 
the game rises «oo near or two far off- — every thing, in fact, 
will in turn be^ wrong, or at least be made to serve as a salvo, 
rather than the real cause candidly acknowledged, namely^ lack' 
of skill, or rather, want of steadiness, in the sportsman. 

To acquire the art of shooting ^yiug« poor inoffensive swallows 
are often put in jeopardy : how far this practice as calculated to 
promote the intended object, I will not pretend to determine ex- 
actly ; but very little practice will etiable any person, I should 
suppose, to become a very expert swallow shopter. The flight 
of these birds is regulated by the winged insects upon which 
they feed, and the elevation of the latter is determined by the 
sute of the atmosphere. When swallows fly about ten or fif- 
teen yaidi from the ground, they are easily shof? the distance 
being completely within reach, and as every now and then they 
turn or become stationary for a moment, a slender share of skill 
is sufficient to bring them down.— Every thing that accustoms 
the tyro to the use of the fowUng-pieee will more or less pro- 
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mote tlie object« and »«allow shooting vKiH no doubt assist ; but 
in preference to destroying titest very useful birds^ whosetA(p» 

* pearaoce associates the beaul^ o( spring lyod summer to the 
mind, I. would certainly reeommeBd; shodting at sfwrrows and. 
starliagSi SB they are very mischievous, iftnd their flight, partku* 
larly the latter, resembles, in some degree that of a partridge^ 
But, allowing that practice of this sort wiU assist) it wiUacil 

. attain, the ultimate object-; nor does, in faet» the secret or>skifi 
consistmei^jr in the dexterity of sho«>ting flyin^r^he atarm 
which is caused by the sodden spring* of gime, >ai|d the mse 
which ensues^ throw the young sportsman so eoni^etely off his 
guard, and' create such a trepidation^ that sdme practice is ^ 

« least indispensable, >befi)re these difficulties can be overcome i 
nor, until the game Is approached «with the ittmoiB^ oootness, the 
sadden spHng, &c. regarded with indiflerence, and the oli^eot 
sheeted with deliberatloB|,will the spo^sman be able to bring 
down the object with almost linerrtng certainty. I will auppose a 
man to be an expert sw^dlow-shooter— 4et him aj^roach a covey ef 
partridges^ : prepared t» ftfe— the birds rise suddenly) with great 
Qoise and confitsioar alid the 8wa]lo#«shoolcr will be so com^ 
pletely bewildered, that they arc sitfe to eitcape; or if h^hil 
one, it will be merely, nn accident* 

A young shileter, on th^ first of Sepiteibber, is prepared for 
the field akiost before the gray of mOni will amble hmot to dit« 
tiijgiiish any' distant object : — he directs his hasty, steps to the 
pkoe where he expects to find; a cov^j^^— The dog. #^, and, 
aware thdt the' birds aie under his nose, thb tyro apfttoecheS the 
iiiiportaal«pot^withirregiiUipstep;aad:a palpitilting heart^the 
dog is motioiikss as a statiie; his mastar lias advaneed one 
step before »him, with suoh an increase of tre{jdatioD, aa to be 
scarcely able) to bieatfael-^the aprfiilsuUness of a fewsecoildsis 
intenruplei by the suddto Sf^ng and screaking <A the coIf^, 
aad the shooter becomes se confused as td be incapaUeof ley^ 
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ling tt any individual bird, and the who}e fiy away, leaving the 
8|>ort8niaB much chagrined eft the diiappointntent. On the tf 
entretiice of sevend <»f these disappointments, the dog wini)ecoiDe 
itsea^, and w^ not hunt with his wonted cheerfulness : the fall 
of the'bird gives as much .pleasure to' the dog as to the shooter; 
and a capital dog, if no game be killed to him, will become 
MVelen, and eventually good for nothing. 'Practice, however, 
will soon o^rcome the obstacles just mentioned ; and with an 
ofdinaiy share of seH-cammand, no person heed despair of be- 
coanng a tolerable shot* By way of illustration, I will, once 
Boore, suppose the young shooter in the field, with two dogs : 
h0 perceives one drawing on the scent, smi. settling to a points- 
let him call out toko J holding up his hand at the same time: 
the wotd will induce greater care in the first dog, and if the 
other should not be aware of the game, he will immediately^ look 
about him, and seeing his master's hand, will keep his position 
(no matter what his situation may be, either before or behind the 
shoi>ter) or, to speak as a sportsman, will dock. I will sup- 
pose both the dogs perfectly steady^ — ^let the sportsman advance, 
deliberately, up to the setting dog; and, if ^e game should not 
spring, let him go before ^he dog — i£ the birds sliould run, in- 
stead of taking wing, he will be aware of the circumstance, by 
the dog following ; but if the dog £»llows or fiott too eagerly, 
he shouM be checked by the words take heed I These are anx- 
ious moments, b^it the sportsman must, nevertheless, sumnipn 
all his fortitude, and continue as cakn as possible, with his thumb 
on 'the oock : when the game springs, pull up the cock, select 
mi individual object— if the bird flies straight forward, it is a 
very easy shot ; let the sportsman direet bis eye down the barrel, 
and the instant he perceives the bird on a tine with the muzzle, 
let him puH the trigger; in levelling, however, the aim shoaid 
be dtrect?ed rather above, than beW, the object ; .for th0 ihot, 
if correctly thrown,* will form its centre from theteentre of the 
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mncsle'of the foarfing {iioce t oemdieleitp hi thit rmjfmtfi aU^w- 
«Dee BKUt bd madv^ihr the trim of th^ gnn^ or fortheniamibv'Sii 
wlBi^it tkiMt Uieflho^ with mhuk I ma^mjijpfmmg^ik^ ifpatlB* 
maii^pbfec^f ao^puftnted*: thewlevMtediSrmasitm&w^lme'Ccmf 
MtrMevAimK^^nepag^lSSi. IftkexUlcldiolildflfdUeciljf 
aoMMe^ or. only paitidlj 8o» aad. thii* descHbe: tlw ae^fBunnofe 
cificle> the efan nnst bedtiiBCted before the ofajeet ; if with m coovk 
^ msm gUB, :four mohet*; Mtith a percoiiioa i^n^ tivo iachetiieiip 
potiB^ the diitaiiQeiBa.be:aboiitahtrt3i! yMt^ ..The^vinigeoctf 
shots 18 perhaps from twenty to t&irtj yarda^thaagh fiir^at 
qmts^thin reach) aodloTeiififijry partkuhd^tf^apvewtioii 
f^Mk^^uei^miJniele, jMge 169. Whai.thA faM flica id the* 
shoeite's &ce|.aa>it wera^ or tojiards hitt^ he sbMddilot at) peas 
beftNraheratteaiipjta^to fire^ or he wtA befafaheafetcertai^loaniaBic 

Im wboft oMnaensoefw the object might pneseat > i^ttf^. h wiD 
suppose itteomea'dDWii; aodtbrng^bshoil^ fldldsyd^iii 
yflm of yonrt.doi^ they miMt not stir*. The< sportsamt will 
direCt>b}aiatlsnli(ni ta^the €o?ey , and^ after mmrid^ dmm, wstt 
pt6eeed se re^leftd. At-tfae con^awneeaient. cf the seaaao, pan 
of the rxf¥9f will frequently rswain; if». tlnrefoie^ thodogs SfPO 
not «ieady on^'thesboti miachief nu»tenaue» I would not sofier 
m)^ ioffkh^M^om^ a wingisd-birddU I had f repleaded; I wouldi^ 
onic^ seou^rHloae the bird than ibjiird^ mydogt^ tbtmgh verf 
few winged birds 'wiU he lost with goeddogss 

Let me caution the sportsman, in loaiing^tOikeep theifewiiivgo 
f^ece at utai's length « and uctt hang his .face orer the flHmle# 
Alio, if be uses a double gun^ let him exaainie^ whether by any 
means the other barrel has become coched<—indciod» whether he 
has fired on not) he ought to see that the cock or cocks aietset' 
cure, before he places the fowling-piece ion his left arm for the 
purpose of> adWinctng, which should be carried. with the trigger 
forward, and as nearly perpendicular as possible. A gtm w a 
dangerous instrument, and thej*e£3re care is indispensable* 
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It 18 not an easj natter to prefent adog diating a haie, on* 
Ion be 11 10 yie constant, kabit jo£ aeeing th^n. I do not faesi* 
tate to dioot a hare on her seat, if I happen to obserVe her, and 
am in want of a hare* in order to prevent the dogs chasbgi 
which win not fittl tomake them unsteadj Soe mi hour or two 
afterwards, particalarly if she happens to be Ismed. In shooting 
at a nmnkig hare, the Ibwting-piete ^ould be leveled forward, 
as a hare will canj aWay agreat (|oanti^ of shot^ if strui^ abmil 
the battocks:*— a trifie kiUs them if hit in the head, or just be- 
hind ^ . fore-leg. 

' The^^ secret of shooting feathered game is the ^tamment 
of philosophical odmiiess : a hare even, whose progressive 
BMtion is attended with httk or no noise, yet starts so sadienfy 
as to disconcert ihn inexperienced ; but the rising of aph^^ant, 
particukrljr out of a bush^ wiH not fiul to startle any Granger to 
Ae £veiu<m: FahriciuB of old, who testified no symptom of as- 
tonishment at the sudden appearance of an ^phant, would not 
have been proof against surprise had a pheasant risen before him. 

In mming, I have met- with one or two gentlemen who do ] 
not shut one eye, and have, nievertkeless, been very lair shots. 
Savages, in some parts of the world, «^ very expert with the 
bow and arrow at moving t^ecta — the emperor Commodus ex^ 
celled in this respect, and with arrows headed with broad diarp 
barbs, was able to cirt off the head ci im ostrich at full speed ; 
yet, Neither tlm native savages, nor the more savage Roman, 
shut one eye, or even looked down the arrow, but directed th«r 
attention to the ofc^t. These is a strong sympatihy between 
the actiiMi of the hand and the organs of vision, and I have no 
doubt, that by prac^ the tinion just mentioned will become so 
perfect, as to produce the ^ct of almost unerring certainty. In 
this way I account for good shots, who r^;ard the object with 
bolh eyes/ without looking down the fowling piece. Neverthe- 
less, I always shut one eye in aiiping, and have not the least 
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hesitatioD in recommending the practice. But I have met with 
others, who shut hothefm when they pnU the trigger ; -and others 
again, who jerk back their heads at this moment-'^-such are not 
likely to become dead shots ! 

It maj not be amiss to observe, that a sort of uttconscioul or 
involimtary motion or movement of the arms and body accom- 
panies the level, w4itch should not be checked till after the pie<«' 
It di8charged*-4f stopped at the modnent of pulling the trigger, 
the bird, most Hkely,' will fly away. Also, for a very long shot, 
^ level should be higher than usual, as the ^ot wiH not fly' 
day very great distance before it begins to curve downwards. 
In levelling, liie fowling piece should be hdd firmly to the 
shoulder, tlie left hand placed either close to the trigger guard, 
or a few inches in advance : the former is perhaps safer, in case 
the barrel burst ; but I, nevertheless, prefef the latter, in order 
to prer&it the gun becoming point heavy. I always ram well 
Aome-^the powder, in a patent breech, if not more than a pro* 
per quantity is used, will always lie loose (and thus ignites much 
better) as the wadding cannot be forced &rther than the top of 
the breech (and the closer the wadding fits the better) ; the shot 
should certainly be well rammed. The fowling piece, too, will 
require wiping out once or twice in a hard day's shooting ; dso 
on going out in the morning, it should be aired by firing a Ittde 
powdef : if percussion priming is used, it will be necessary to 
place wadding over the powder in the barrel, or it will be apt to 
be diiven out unezploded, such is the force of percussion prim* 
ing, that it drives the atmosphoric air with such violence before 
it, as to expel the powder before the fire reaches it. 

Flints should be changed frequently, to prevent missing fire 
•i^this is avoided with the percussion priming. 

It sometimes happens, that a sportsman may cock the gun, and, 
not firini;, have Occasion to let down the cock— in doing which, 
he thould let the cock pass, and, bringing it back to the half* 
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cod^audce hkitS well into Uie iunbbr. A gM <p«tktoiiriy a 
4oiibk) i» « AuikgSBom iiiilru«MQt» and sbeiild be used with tbt 
utmost caiMiao. 

For partridgety a brace of good dqgi if <pike aufl&cieBict 
o^icf ; but Umj ahonid be uied to iiunt togetberi aad peifecdj 
aflquauUad wHbaaeh other; otberwiie thef wUl he jealoiiaaBd 
coipmit awy winri^H To beat a ooutitry ui^ >portaa aa -lihe 
maimei^a prnoo should not^ aisaight thvou^ it: h«t Sma 
cUdea^as it wei^, tummmg well the groundi a«d tAmg tfaie 
to gtv* thedc^ the arind as much as poiaiUe ; at theaaiM liaw 
the aportMyui ahould not be afraid of beatiag the ground pier 
twice, where tM^Ji ^7 jseason to helieve there u game. He 
who patieodj beata and raogea his unround over aod orer i^wa, 
win geqecaBy UH the kigett quaa^y of gaoe ; and wiH be sure 
to.find b where k has been kft by others. A hare will fre- 
qoeotlysufier apersoQ to pass within a lew yards of hsTj with* 
out stirring ; and birds wiU o&en lie so dose» as to sii&r theu- 
selies ahttost to be trod iqpou before they will atteiiopt to rise. 

It will be proper to observe in this place, that the shooter 
should never stiike either bush or hedge, or indeed any thing, 
with his Ibwliag-pieoe* Should he use the butt-end&rthis pyr* 
pose, it is posnUe the cock may be eaught by gome branchy ^ 
thtts cause the piece to be fiitaGiy discharged ; on the contrary, 
should a bush,^c. be Struck with the musale-end, thespqrtSBUU 
will be very liable to lose his shot. It is a gopd method to ex* 
amine occasioaaUy, in shootiqg in general, whethisr by any peans 
the shot has moved. 

If the sportsman use a douUe gpm, aad has dischai;ged one of 
the barrels, he shouUp after rammiag the waddpg on the powder 
in reloading, put the ram*rod dowu the hscrd that has not been 
(diachargcd, whish will be less trouble than placing it under his 
arm, or otherwise ; he can then put in the shot ; and on taking 
the ffam<>iod out of the other barrel, he can iustaptly aMertaia 
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whether the shot has moved^ In dtschftrgiiig one band ol a 
jonUe gttD^ the shot in the other will frequently be If^osenedi if 
pper or anj such pliable wadding be. used ; biit with o«d I 
never knew this to happen^, though I inya^wUj eaunuae wkb 
the ram-rody in the method above described, in order to i^yoid 
every possible danger. 

Horses^ where they can be used in shooting, no doubt cUomq* 
ish the fiuigue ; and if birds fly straight forward, it is very easj 
to shoot while on the saddle ; the same remark will f^pply if the 
lurds rise or fly to the left < but the case is very different if they 
rise and make off on the right^*-the homers head must then be 
instantly turned to that direction, or the game escapes. Fpr 
this pui^pose, ponies are used, which have been so accustoine4 
to the sport f as to be perfectly reconciled to the firii^ of a guo; 
BoweTer,on mai^ of the grouse mountains^ riding is altogether 
impracUcable. 

On an excursion to the itighlandsi the QKMrtsman shouki 
proTide himself with a case, containing every thing necessary, 
not onlj to. clean his fowling piecei but also to repair those partf 
which are liable to become broken or out of order, such as break- 
ing of the cock, main-spring, &c» as gunsmiths, or indeed any 
person capable of doing these jobs, are seldom to be met with in 
the liighlands of Scotland. On grouse shooting excursions in 
geaera), similar preparations should be made. 

Aa to the colour of the shooter*8 dress, green is supposed to 
be the best in the eariy part of the season, and when winter ap- 
proaches, a kind of light brown, resemUbg stubble : this last 
ookMr will be found to answer throughout the seasons 

Grouse shooting is very laborious, and requires both judgment 
and exp^ence, particularly in mountains the sportsman is a 
stranger to. As the season is frequently very hot, it becomes 
lughly secessaiy to be clothed accordingly. The lighter the 
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dress Uiebetter» taking care at the Mfflie time to let the garments 
next yanr skin cEtefy l»>n8[St of flannel. A flannel shirt and 
drawers are Idieliest^ tlhat ic<ai be used for this purpose, and 
0uf/Mi in fifctj to be considered as luditpensabty necessary, tian* 
iie|» though so eapd^ of adnnnisteriflg warmth, is, notwithstand- 
i)^, a twd condiicsor of heat ; and, tlierefore, if the sportsman 
habitaates himself to wear it,* he will ex^rience but little itt« 
crease of heat in the summer on that account ; at the same time 
ii must be idlbwedy that nothiiig will so effectuklly absorb^ die 
Jtoobture which anses from excessive perspiration, and conse* 
^uentff^ere can.be no better preve^ive against uking co^« 
Some pei'sdns have an aversion to wearing flannel nest the skin, 
ilad to s^ t wbttld^recdmineud calico, on account of its pqe« 
Sessing a quality of idnorption superior to linen. In hoi wea- 
tbevy to walk i^nong the heath till violent perspiration ensues^ 
Ai^d then to beconie stationary for a little time (which will un*. 
doubtedly sometimes be the case in grouse shooting) is almost a 
stim inelkod of talung a violent cold, if a linen shirt is worn 
next the ^in; to say nothing of the disagreeable sensation it 
excite, byStiekbgtoone^sback. — Short boots, that lace close, 
but which Bte easy to the legs^and feet, are to be recommended : 
fbf bkfOeS, when you walk on the mountains, ^ther the tops of 
the heath, which will be very apt to hib the skin off your feet. 
id witt be adviaeabfe idso to rub some tallow on your heels, the 
bottoms of your feet, and the joints of your toeS, before you go 
out in the mornings whiich will not only cause you to walk eaisy,, 
bu|t prevent that soreness otherwise consequent to a hard day's 
grouse sholyling.^^It need scarcely be mentioned that the liquor 
flask is a very necessary appendage ; to the bottom of which 
should beiattached a tin ct^, which wiS enable the sportsman to 
allay his tiiirsi.by lisixing water with his brandy or rum : rinsing 
th« motttb Witt pechaps.be found occasiooally to answer the de- 
sired purpose. But on no account drink cold water alone ; the 
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fatal consequences of wliichi wbei^ a persoQ is in « violeQit pcr^ 
fipiration) are well known* - . : .. . 

In bad weather, the birds will ^jenerally be found aboul^mid^i^ 
on the hiSs ; and in ci^ of yery bad weather, the butts of the 
mountains are the places tbe^ resort to t {)|^t; in fine weather tbey 
will be found near the tops* , . 

Grouse go to water immediately after their moiroii^ ^ghta 
which is the proper time to begin the day's diyersioi^ : ^rom thaj^ 
tioae till the extieme heat of the lay comes on, gpod sport inay 
be obtained ; asalso from half ^ast three till sun-set* Should the; 
sportsman, however, be inclined to jQontiniie in the 4ead time (4 
the day (which it from about plevea till three) lethimhe careM 
to hunt all the deep cracks he meets with, as grouse fr^j^ev^^ 
creep in these to shelter themselves from the excessive heat of 
the aon; «it dila isoie alp»» tb^ may "fWqnently be found In 
mossy ftlaces* 

In this diirersion, be carefur to give your dogs the .win^i Ani 
also to try the sides of the mountains which are most sheltered;. 
if it blows hard you will be certain to find the Urds where the 
heath is longest.; and when this moiartunatdy happens to ba 
llie oase^ they gaMrally takmkmg fiighls; and l^iese too, are ^ 
liie nicMit part «IW«. the wind, which is die very reverse of what 
maA other fowlii are known to do* 

On finding a pack of grouse, the old cock is generally the first 

that makes his appearance, and the first to take wing : if he has 

not been mu9h disturbed, he will run out before the dc^ making 

a chmckiug noise, aad will 6m^ataify get up and eUieagef without 

seeoMig to teitify any symptoms «ffi»r^ himself; hut hy this 

he warns thie hen a«d the ponks, whtdh immediatdTy begin to run 

and separate. The hen generaify runs as far as she can from 

you, in order to draw your attention ofi* the poults; and if the 

poults are strong enough to shift for theroselve$!| she will some- 

taa»as make off altc^gether, in which casagaod diveision will gene* 

a2 
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TBSfy Miow. The main ol>yecty howerer^ ilKrald be to kill the old 
cock| which wiH most likelj enable you to pick up the young 
ones, one after anoUier, as in the beginning of the season they 
lie yery close, particularly after hearing the report of a gun, which 
terrifies them to such a degree, that you may sometimes take 
tibtm up with your faaad fi^m under the dog's nose. When this 
happens, the ground cannot be beaten too carefully. l£ the 
night should hate been wet previous to the day of shooting, 
grouse will not lie. 

Of all shooting, none is so laborious, either for man or dog* 
as that ot'grotue ; the sportsman ought, therefore, to be pro* 
Tided with plenty of dogs, in order to rest them alternately ; and 
one brace, or a brace and a half, o£ Q:}odi ones at a time will be 
sufficient. 

• «* The most wientiil point about the deg Is a gqod foot; for, withoat 
a good, firm foot, he can aerer hiuit long. I never look at a dog which 
has a thin, flat, wide^ and q^rtad foot ; th«y are not worth two-fence. 

** It has been a constant custom with me to wash my pointers* feet 
with strong salt and water afVer the day's qport. I hare ibaod my crrort 
and am convinced that it »a wrong practice. I never alteredmy method 
until three years ago. A gamekeeper in Soflblk, seeing that a boy was 
washing my dogs* feet with strong salt and water, (Ms name was Cooper) 
'Wd to o^ : ' Sii; I think yon do wrong to wash^ your dogs* feet in salt 
and water at this early part of the shooting season, (U was the first week 
in September) at this time, Sir, when the ground is uncoomioniy dry, 
and as hard as a rock. If you will feel their feet, you will find there is 
a considerable degree of liverish heat in the dogs* feet, from having 
hunted all the day on hard and dry ground. A dog, Sir, in such weather, 
should have hb feet suppled and comforted. As long as the ground is 
dry and haidr I always wash my dog*s fieet with warm soap and water, 
and dean them well^particularly between the toes, and balls of the fi»et ; 
this comforts his feet, aUays the heat, and promotes the circulation in 
the feet. In the more advanced period of the season* when the ground 
is very wet, then salt and water may be proper.* I approved much of 
the reasons he gave ; it shewed the sense of his practiee, and the folly of 
mine : since that period I have taken his advice.****- Genera/ Hanger* 
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To HBUfe «tt i^ncbnoe of grouse, care sfaotd^be taken, pnor 
to the pairing season, to destroy a number of tlie male birds, as, 
at tbe dose of the shooting season, ftpreponderanee of cocks wiO 
be nniforraly found. It is well kndwn to sportsmen ^at the cock 
bSrd is always t^e first to take wing { ke camtioosly avoiiis theap- 
{)roafh of tke footer, and hence the reason why so many mate 
birds are idways k^« If, therefore, at the commencement of 
the breeding season, aaore codes are left than can find mates, 
Aurious'liaftleB essue, much coaiuBion is produced, and the nest^ 
itng and ineubatioo sul^ in consequence. To this cause may 
perhaps be attributed tlie scarcity of grouse last year in par* 
ticidar spots; for as to tbe epidemic, so much spoken of, it 
amounted Co very little indeed, as I met with neither shepherd, 
watcher, nor keeper, wlio had net with hidf a dozen ^Ks^ased 
birds. Nothing of tbe kind had at all been aeen on those iliouji* 
tuns, which fermed the scene of ray divoaioni ontheeontrary'^ 
bbds were dMmdbat, very iinely grown, as wcH a& veiy strong 
on the wing« On the moors in Durham, howerer, as well as 
on some in Torkshire and Westmoreland, I ]n^ year noticed a 
greater number of hawks than were ccmsistent with the well-being 
of the giune* 

It ta a prevident qnnion that a vety dry bi?eeding seaswi is cle- 

trittental to grouse ; this I conceive to be a^ notion hastily adopt* 

ed,' a&d which wiH not hear the scrutiny of invesdgatioa. And, 

whiHit this opinion is so inconsiderately taken up, it is as strenu- 

ou^ maintained that the season cannot be too dry for partridges* 

Now I should be glad to know the reason, why a wet season 

ahoidd be conducive to the hedkh of young grouse, and yet 

'detrinseiitd to yonng partridges? They are not ezaeUy tbe 

"same birds, it is true ; but they are, in some measure, dlied to 

esidi l6th^, while there is' a striking sitnilttude in their habits.^ la 

a dry bleeding season, partridges are sure to be abundant; for 

a very good reason, theii' eggs are not i^biiled by the wet, nor 

S3 
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do the jouogbiids sofibr, for the same reason; and it will take 
something niore> in the s^pe of argumenty than an inconsiderate 
assertion^ or the dictum of ignorance, to convince reasonaU^ness 
4hat the case is .not precisely the same with grouse. The moon- 
tains distinguldied bj the name of Westbope*fi^ls, Westmor- 
land, are remarkably wet, and foir this reason, (according to the 
prevalent notioni) as the season (1^20) had been uncMnmonlydry, 
they should have produced an abundance of game, or» ajt least, 
much more than other mountains, which were equally remarkable 
forbemgdry. This was not the case; for, on the ISth of August, 
when we ranged Bolly hope-fells, which are very dry, I found the 
grouse much more abundant, in the proportion of four to one. 

As grouse, however,' are found only m particular parts of the 
country, the pursint of these fine birds is by no means so general 
as partridge shooting. Grouse are out of the reach of Cockney 
sportsmen : though many, tradesmen resident in large towns, con« 
trive to enjoy, now and then, the pursuit of the partridge, they 
seldom venture upon a grouse shooting excursion, on account 
of the distance, perhaps, as well as the expense necessarily at- 
tendant upon it. The highlands of Scotland abound in grouse ; 
they are also found on the Welsh mountains, and in Ireland ; 
in the north of Eo^and, in Lancashire, Derbyshire, Sta£R>rd- 
shire, and other con^guous places, especially among the moors 
and niountams(^Yoikshire, where these birds are. found in suf- 
ficient numbers to affi>rd excellent diversion. For several weeka 
prior to the 12th of August, dog-carts may he frequently seen 
on the road to the north, laden with that sagacious^mimal which 
so essentially contributes to the success of the chase ; and, as the 
ume approaches, equipages on a smaller scale may be observed 
in great numbers, all directing their course to the scene of action. 
Abput the 10th or ] 1^, the roads become crowded with sportsr 
men and their attendants, who travel principally in gigs^ inthe 
bottom of which is generaUy seen a ccfB^^^^^ receptacle for 
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•eTeral ^pqmtm^ . The Jiiore hofnl^ puMoon of the chase eeixe 
the opfMnrtunitj o%red-to them by Biiinei:ou8.e?miiitage coac^ 
^ reachu^ their deetination in time ; aad thm by the eve of the 
12th» eteiy one is at his post^ palpitating with the eager etpecta' 
tton of to-morrow's sport, and imedng the mo^t fenr^it ejacuk- 
tions ^r fine weather. 

Grouse when sent to a distance should be packed air ttght^ 
and not drawn. 

1 am not aware that I cap give those, who have never visited 
the moors a better idea of a grouse shooting excursioD^ than bj 
sketching one of my own visits to the moors : — Myself and my 
companion reached Bowes, a small town in Yorkshire, on the co&« 
fules of Durimro, about three o'clock in th^ afternoon of the 1 2th 
(this day falling on a Sunday, in 1821, and the shooting n<rt 
commencing till Monday) and having mounted pontes* provided 
for the purpose, we Idt the high road^ and, with but a slight 
knowledge of the country, set out in search of a small village, 
called Ckapdin fVearda/e, in Westmorland « Jn order to reach 
the pcini d^.appuisA soon as possiblCf by the advice of a rustic, 
whom we met, we attempted to cross a considerable extent of 
moorland : for this purpose, we- followed a path pointed out to 
ua, and traced it for a considerable distance, till at length, it 
dwindled into a sort of sheep-walk, and shortly afterwards van- 
ished altogether. Still we kept onward in the direction that had 
been pointed out, till, the lowering appearance of the horizon 
threatening unfavourable weather, scarcely suffioif nt light remain- 
ing to enable us to avoid the bogs which frequently obstructed 
our pro^iess. It was but an indifferent bridle road at best; and 
as we became enveloped in the dusk of the evening, we found 
ouiaelTesin.the midst of boundless moorlands, dotted here and 
there with lead mines, which we copld but just discover by the 
aid of the murlqr twiligfit; not a human being was to be seen 
/on this, dreary waste.. After wandering about for some time in 
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« «tite of oricert ai nty, we dkrceraed througli the gfootn, at ft 
niort cntttticei tlNti trtiGotrth ngwret, winch appeared to jjc 'tt&flt^ 
mg towards us. They approached, and, like guardito genii, 
accompanied ns to a road (a rough one certmnlj^ by which we 
uldmately reached our place of detonation, at a quarter past 
eleven o'clock, after a most uncertain and irksome journey. 
Raving made arrangements fbr the fcfflowing day^ lr6 retired to 
rest at twdve, and had not been in bed more than an hour be- 
fbre the trampling of horses and theWhfsdingof dogs, ^csnffi- 
dently imJicated the anxiety of brother sportsmen to be on the 
mountains at the peep of mom, to seethe first nsing and fli/^ht 
of a grouse. The mountains in this neighbourhood, which pmi- 
cipally betong to the Bishop, of Durham, rise, for the most part, 
very abruptly, and to great htlights ; they are, nevertheless, 
much inclined to bog? and walking over them is attended with 
no ordinary fatigue. We rose a little befbre two o'dock, antf 
^fter makiug a hpsty, but not a very hearty, breakflist, we moimt- 
ed our ponies, and, accompanied by our guides, directed our 
iteps up a long, winding, steep ascent, which led to the wlshed- 
for spot. The weather was ha2y, and the ghiy of the mom 
enabled us to see the dense fog, which hung, like rolling smoke, 
in volumes, round the tops of the mountains. No one but a trae 
sportsman can picture to the mind that eager, that impatient 
anxiety which is felt at a moment fike this ; j^ardculaHy, as from 
report, we had reason to believe that abundance of game ky be- 
fore us. But this anxious feefing is not confined to ihe sports- 
man t — ^his dog partakes it in a greater degree, if possible, than 
himself, tlie motion of his tail, his crouching curves, his im- 
patient whine, the blaiidSshment of hk expressive eye, tSt confess 
the delightfiii anticipations which animate his 6ager hopes* 

Grouse shooting may be placed at the head of the list of what 
the Prendi wotM significantly enough call laehassd auJuiS. In 
fine we«;her nothing can equal grouse^ooting 2 in wet leather 
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it » attended with much Yexation, «a,die g»«ie wiU ndi titfbr 
the i^proach of either dog or spoitsnuui ; ih»itMOo of which 
is^ that the heath being laden with wet the biidf will not nus 
but remain stationary^ and tak^wing on themoetdifttantaliiri^fft 
when bird? will run they may be approacb«d» other^i^e thc^.«re 
extremely shy. 

Our diTersion in the early part of the monung did nol equal 
cor expectations^ for numerous parties w#re scattaetsd ovta the 
mountains, and the ground on which we commeneed opcmtions 
had been already tange4* .Seyeral ardept spommen ^ asi- 
cended the hills at midpigbtt ninging the summits of the moun- 
tains in order to driye the Inrds into the ?idls^S) aiMl thttt he em* 
«bled» the moment the dawn of di^ admitted euffiment gray lighw 
to oommenoe their apausement at a distance from the fog^ mhiok 
almost uniformly caps the summiu <^ lofty, hills at this tine. 
Howefer^ it was not broad day-li|^t by any iPSAos^ wh^ a 
solitary fine old cpck cbeeied our spirita by.biA chattering, and 
fi^ to rise no ifkore* In every dkectioo theheath wis OTfi?eaedl 
by the raiigiog of dc^, an occasional whistle^ aad the aUaost 
continual firing of guns* 

We bad be^ led to beheve that the^ beeeding season having 
been toJeiably fine, grouse would be fbund, iti abundance ; and 
this was strictly true ; but we felt the full eftet of. coming iaie 
upon the ground, and for several hours met With nothing bc^ 
odd birds. I never recoUect traversing grouse mountains where 
the walking was more unpleas ant , more irksome, or more &^ 
tiguing. The birds wen strong on the wing a«d wild, which 
consequently rendered the pursuit much more laborious; in 
£M:t, the fatigue was excessive, and at eleven o'cdeck, we sat down 
to dine beneath enormous masses of awfully projecting rock^ 

• Contrary, bowerer, to general rule, gcoiue will aometiaiee Ue well 
when Uie heaUi is wet* 
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ui •iriA'Oipr h^iiB ieMnei against tnie itf tfiede soUi, not (?o«m^, 
pUbirsy ^m #aj» y rt i t^ i if y toiafo rtabfe nap. And liere ybimg 
ipMMMi iiniald be camnmed agaiittt Ijfing at full tength, 6t 
$ki9fmg^ ^km 'gemaAi nnlm fttKUffcmnttotity dry^as w6ll as 
•gahist MaMo^ e«»ki ^ratar iilien lieated tb lerxeess ; tt being 
better to aBefiate thirst with a little dihited spint, er if the ftask 
ilMiiidrbe iiiiiiiiiiftl) ethansted, hy^wMkig or tinsing the 
Moudi at 4im Unt BftAtig er ntulet The most tktai coniequen- 
0m htm 'ofa» Hms / M tHr&A % ^diMffM of thete precantions. 
Like l^aMi w ft nniMjd i we sprttng froii ^ttr^sNonbers, and piir- 
•osii^oor spoft tiH*wte to«H no longer fethiguillh the flight of a 
bspi^ besieiMMiteeflsiJian we expetted^ tneetsti^nkted exertion 
and lel^ aa no itime to think of fiitigne. At Axe evening dosed 
m^ however) weeoaght ^ur ponies in the taQey bcibw, at^'ifl- 
oMMif^- tittjF' weM tk0t tnoro Hhan several ntttidred yavAi^ <n^ we 
eoaU eeamsAf <iisatJh>tHe spot ftom excessive Iktiguid. ArHved 
aa our boinelf hniy we made a hearty sdpper, took a cheerful 
glassy CaNted «ter the <day^s sport, and iSn^w ontiselves into the 
jtt«Si«rMir.MoipHetts» wbo sta«wied his poppieboverns withottC 
much soMcitatioB. Oa demandmg our SKtonnt in the teming 
Ami * mai'kdai)" we fbnnd that hn nitae ihOnld have been 
^Wovthaik^fy4htkn^^kii m,'* \A ctenrges vetyniudi 
■acinMag thbseef Ph^not^ at'the London Tavern, aMiougfi 
tk» aoaonnaodttittns mtoie'of a very diftretft desctiplaon. 

The Bishop of Durham has a great eietent of moor-hmd in 
iIhs pHPt of the eonntry, and is very liberal in giving permission 
to sportsmen m range Imb mountains; but, at the same dme,hia 
hilly domain is overrun by the most audacious and detennmed 
aat of ^poorhera to he found in any part of the kingdom ; who, 
when pnmuedi atek protection in the bowdn of the very moon- 
tains on which they have coiiMnitted their depredations. The 
miners are, almost to a man, poachers ; and so desperate are 
tbey, th^t the bishop's gamekeeper confessed to me thiit he was 
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to ^mk ^ ixmch, of tbm ispmiamth. IW Mide 
a^p^d bj. tlieJ^s^Quo^m of.pr^ciii^Q|^ glome ii^wi^tht ^^ 
and fowlipiafpie^i^i, d)e.it^«peH'e€tix(^ja,die>des|;|ilpti9P^i^ 
partrid^ bei^ ifil^h rcftj9«j;^,t05 1^ huda, quili ^Hrof iboi 
quesuop.. The pQ9f(^rt fr^^aeojtly aoUj forth ift Boeh bodi^ 
Bf to bid 4efiaftc^, to ^hfi.^nil^ atccaog^ of the mOelur* 19 aoj^ 
l^cular ^tri?t ^ ai^d 4I^a)^ to- pursue tbe> diri^iiWil* npi foi^ 
the aake of profit alopcy bul with all the eage^p^aa^ tmi aeat o# 
.true s|)pr^niei|, Mor^rec, |lpy>gweifa%i.»fii Bn a gi < e daw 
aeaaon a wq^ prior to the 12th of Aof^m^^P^ mtA Imrm 
UyadB of gr9«9o 1;q di0ere|itlfirg^ to]Kmi| ^ «i<4erip(|.ph(le0^iiilA 
pirtip^larly to Harrowi^te ; f^:Vii$cii.J«9t.pl«Gib (^ 
frequently sold fof aa inueh aa tei| 8hilliiB|^ii.bM«i»^ Op.- dio 
12t^ G>f. An^t,; and, {9^ .Mr«ai da^# ftinowiag, tb<i mmm 
abandop poachi^ ii^id ap^ a{tjp^ide9-tOith#ap«l1iam^;.OQtt of 
them seryed me tu^ ^bi% .capMcitj^ 4iui, froi^ hi^ f k0f9fd tUm 
particulars, just mentioned; he wai xeg q m m ^ n iad for 4he^py9« 
pose by the bishop's gamekeeper, aad proved hidiself m eieelr 
lept atten^aut.. 

The Earl of D^rUn^op's moorsiare coptigii^)!!* to the Biahop 
of Durham V The earl 19 jmch mx«»Mtnct \k$^ th^ bishop: !» 
pres^in^ ^me » bul.iu apitfB^ of i^ his exertioas^ the aaiAees' 
frequently sally forth and, commit e^i|sivQ.depied«i4bas .witk 
impunity. I aip pf opiqioi^ that mfuiof gfpt^ koM pvo- 
petty adopt in g^npr^l very enpn«)o«ftjmQdei^r tbepufpos^^of 
pres^rrin^ their, j^ui^fttit t^K.h;^^i tl# feast dofibt^^a^ I ooold. 
point out and carry- inta prjietipe Ajppch iiu»!Q ^cfive as weU 
as a much more tj^i^a/afiil niethod.^of ^isenden$ig nugfU^y thm^ 
tffortA of poach^r^i and at a much less e^q^euse ti^in is generaU^ih 
incurred ; though I am free at t^e.^me.time to cxwfesfi, that* 
my plan would apply to enplo^ui^i, rather than grouse moim^ 
tains ; and that I should cejtiiiu^ fed no gyeat ind i na t in n to-be* 
brought in contact with the nfiners in the ndgbbourhood of 
Chapel-in- Weardale* 
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Spittle^ near Bowes, m Torlrthtrey may he regarded as a sort 
ofgeMfal rcpd a ay e m £Mr those sportsmen wlio eftfaer do not 
eboocs 10 a«k, or 90e vaakke to obtmui permission to range 
more pat^nkr domanis. At this pbce, there is a great extent 
^noor, which is claimed hj a nttmber of propietorsi wlio pos- 
sess no peramonot righti and therefore are onahle to prevent 
a general luieofiesled range, which uaifonnljr takes {^aee. At 
the same time the mountains are much better trair^ng than 
they ivtt b» found in many other fdaoes, and being surrounded 
by tfceBsDt preservea scarcely ever fini to aboond in game. 
I^iittle is ialso a general resort for dog deiders and^ dag Healers s 
and the eportsman who Tints tins ncnghboarhood unprovided with 
thb very essentia] assistant in the chase» may be aooommodated 
exactly aceordhg to his means, or the price he is Effing t6 give. 
But, though this may be a general practice, it is one ** more 
hondored in the breach than tile observance ^^ and that sports- 
man who depends upon such tu<{ncioQS SDeans, wiB hardly fiul 
to experience disappoihtment. 

Ten brace of grouse may be bilged on the 12th of Angust, 
on the Bowes lioon, on which, at this period, a general flashing 
is kept up from one eltremity to the other. At some distance 
forther Lord Stanley occlipies some elcellent moors, at a phuse 
dUled Mucar (I am not certain as to the spdling of the name) 
and m the early part of the, seittcm genially averages twen^ 
brace per di^. His Lordship, however is much annoyed by 
poadieis$ and, as a Curi<Mls itistmtce of this SOTt occured three 
years ago, I wiU take the ISierty of reladnj^ it i— his Lofdship^s 
watchen had frequently observed a stiangeir, dteompanied by 
one dog only, who, in defiance of ^\ teuthori^, took the diver- 
siott of grouse shoo^g on his Lo](dship*s preserve. The 
watdiers hiM) repeatedly apprdathed thllB unasked and imwelcbme 
vUtok* ; but when they came within a hundred yards of hirii, he 
uniformly altered his positibn, dr moved on, atid moVed so 
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ffMif %oOf that he appeared irtthcfase to dbtance hid pui^ttert; 
h»%rol]klal9o f^e^foeiitfy dtop, and hate the aadadty to klfl game 
i» tlamf eight ; and then darted flynrard again with tbe i^i^esH 
of the roe. After many attempts had proved inef&ctfial, the mat- 
vetitm reported to hia Lordlihip^ who deshtd that hcf might be 
iai^hned i^ the nett tfane the trespasser madig his appearance* 
Aiftftfthort period elapsed befbre it was reported to hilB Lord« 
ship ihtu the hum m i%e dark-green Jacket (the colour he always 
wore) had again offived himself to observation. Lord Stanley 
m» aooA bft>ttght in sight of the depredator, and at the moment 
wlie» he had approached within about two hiindred yards of the 
poacher (whose dog at the moment was pohiting)^ he saw him 
delvkemtely bring down a Urd* lliis wad too much' to be borne; 
hb LordMiip darted towards the spott the m^in in the dark 
gieen jaclBet» Itowevtr, pocketed kit Bird, anip in a few seconds, 
ifiriy diaianeed his pursneTi andf had fiO sooner gained a sufficient 
distaneey than he fl^|;ain commenced ranging for game. His 
Lof^dshtp bebg a good fbot*man, determined to make up in a 
peribTering chase what he had lost at starting, and therefore con- 
tianedl t^e pvarsmt. Again he apprDd;ched the poacher, but 
otfytormttieli^AeJaBcfanoih^iirdi and In this manner the 
contestf Jasted' for more than aA hour and a halt*, when Lord 
Sonky acknowledged the m^c» Aane^ty of Ae man in iKe 
da tk^ten jdcket, hf idMmdoning altfiircher efforts to come to ' 
clwe quarters with himi* 

Sbriog die whofe of the sesi^dn gMae axe regufarly conveyed 
bftlieatl^ coached to all the large towns, and particularly to 
Mamslleaier and LiverpooL ¥ot tfiis purpose thel^e are certain 
dtf^ flppohited, when quantities Of these birds are brought to 
partfcnliir hondea by the load side, at which the coachmen and 
goaidacall ; and thb unlawful traffic is contibued with as much 
regalUaky, ifuot with as much publicity, as' the authorized deal- 
ingi^iafr mif' otitef'speciei' of aoarketdile commodity. ^ Abundance 

T 
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p^ game it lhtit.conTejr^ from Yor^shireaad the nortliampatti 
of Engbi^d to places sLtuated at a dlstaooe^ or mpue to.tht 
southward; a^d when the weatherbeepofi^ coldy aftdtbegasM 
will keep« imiQeiiae quantities are brought from 3e<i!fchind* The. 
quantity of grpuse kiUed in England will not bear a eompaiisoa 
with the numbers annually destroyed in Scotland, whtra iUs 
game lUerailtf ab^ndtj. Last year (1820) Sir Thomas Giahaai. 
(now Lord Lynedoch) bagged serenty brace per dayi Ant the 
four first days of the seasou. , , - 

I shaU conclude this sketch with some observations as to the 
dog best calculated for the pursuit of grpuse* Various opmioBa < 
exist on this subject; spme preferring the setter, and others tha 
poiuteiw Although excellent d^gs of ho^i kinds are to be met 
withy there are some leading characteristics which eminently 
distiugiush the long and the short haired dog* The setter is « 
hardy, impetuous^ unruly auimal ; which, if taken into the 6ekl 
while Tery young, will frequently set intuitively ; but no soooer 
does he acquire strength* than he shows a turbulent ^irity and 
can only be k^ sufficiently obedient by constant exercise* Ob 
aoeount of their long coat, setters are more aflfected by hcelf 
and consequently sooner, become thirsty ^han their skelRthia-. 
coated rival; and, in very. dry weatheri sufier very muc|i firom 
want of water on the grouse mountains* The well bred pmntery 
on the contrary, is a. docile creature, very easily reduced to obedl- . 
enoe, and, when once well trained, requires neither very hard 
work, nor severe correction, to keep him submissive and tract- 
able. The pointer, however, is more hable to become foot-aone^ 
either from the wiry lacerations of the heath, or from running 
upon hard or stony ground ; consequent^, in a sharp firost, lie 
is unable to hunt : the olfactory organs of the pointer are un* 
questionably superior to, and mpre acute than, those of the set- 
ter; which will generally be found pre-eminently conspicuoue • 
m a harsh dry wind^ blowing from i^orth or easteily dixectioney 
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•t which time the scent will be found verj difficult of recog* 
Bition.* 

• Tke y^owmg appetared in the Aimali nf Sporting, vol. II. page 
298, a4dreued to the Editor s**^' 

Sir,— ^ Tou must know I am but « jouag tptMrtsman it priieMt i 
a-mcrtmrncttrntbetcieiioeofibootiiig; tili the present Maflou I oever 
smw m grouse,on the wing : biit, being urdeiMly attiebed to the sporty I 
.dfitermined oovkituig the imoo^ of YorlnllfMf tliougb my residenee was 
•t tlie distance of almoit two bubdrad milefl. For a momh befiora tbe 
IStb of August I co«ld seaively ^ink of Axff thing but the mooem of 
wbicb, however, I bad fonneda very enoneons idea. I thought diey 
most bear some resemblance to Chamwood Forest» in tjeicestershirer:MMl 
was ne?er more surprised than when, on reaeblag Yorkshire, I beheld 
the yery diffiirent aspect presented by 4he abrupt and mo«ratainous moor- 
lands to the idains and gentle asoaats of tiie forest just mentioned. If 
I saw no Meloiid^apt towers," I beheld very plainly clood-eapthiUs: 
Ibr the first thne in my life I saw the suromiu of the mountains euTel* 
oped by the clouds, beneath which the dark and sombre hoe of the lower 
parts of these heathy hills conveyed,, at the distance of a mile, a ?ery hi* 
Jacious idea of theur teal form and appearance. 

•* Your correspondent T. in a late nmnber, speaks mueh of the anxiety 
foit hf spertKnen on the approach of thelSth of Avgust, which, lassura 
yoo, was*eipevieneed by me in its fullest force, lake him, I rose at 
midnight, between the 11th and IStii, and asoended the mountaias be* 
fore I could discern the iight of a bird : up to this moment I had never 
seen « grouse on the wing, (as I have above observed,} and I wow heard 
them chatter for the ftrst time io my lifo. It was the grey of the mom : 
and I could bear these birds in various directions, and observed sevjeral 
variations in theur cry or caU, one of which was so ezc^lent indtation of 
Iba words *«CDaMiao(lr/ comeback/ comeback/** These matters may 
appear trifling to an old grouse-shooter, but they were quite new to me, 
and forced themselves on my attention; my situation was altogether 
novel, nor do I think any thing can be more interesting to a young 
sportsman who visits the moors for the first time, than to listen to the 
-calling of the grouse a little before day-tight. 

•• Ahnost up to the knees in ling or heath, I eommeneed my oper»- 
tions. My dogs, though eicellent, were strangers to groiise^shootiog as 
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The belt tiaie for partr^ge Bhooiing is from two boon after 
•un-rise until eleTen o'clock ; and fom half*p«6t three o'clock 

well u ^jTHlff nor did tiMy At tot iaem t9 fdlfh tin dtr^ion ; tbey 
run in to tb« first pack or brood, and raited k out of distance; tisdark- 
ilioumd birda roaa^ and, dunfflinf ov«c tke top of tlie tieadi, were 
ifvicUf out of n^ fight I in d e f j , in ookmr tiiey appeared to nearfy to 
ipproiln»a«e the liof oftr wkicb ibejr iei«r that Ifaey ptored a puszling 
inark ler »ie when tkef wane OMnpletel]fi wilbin gvathot* More hirdt 
wartiaitedinaainiilariiiaBnflri andlaeanditeoecaedtbaftgroutenraat 
W appwnched with much wore eawlion than paitridgea; I alto fomid 
thaftdieyroaeinadiihmnt iMiBnei^andtbnfc tfie tport waa not at afl 
tieiilar to that of the nndland eountiaa. 

¥ I waa CKlfMnclyanxiout (at yoa magr tuppoa e, Mr. Editor) to kill a 
biidt I fired lU ibot% and had *e naortifieaaoB to tee the hirdtum^ 
fyrmly fljr nwaj s indeed* wbe» I pnUed the trigger I wat ahrayt in 
dottbf, for I eould nocditoem the ol|ect helf to deariy at if a partridge 
hnd been before me. I nMrt» at length, with mecra l groute not half 
grown, and wat fortunate tnengh to twcdi Ibe wing of one of tbcie 
$fme«fkc9s / I teised the priie with eegtvnett, but k wat very young, 
▼ery small, unsatisfactory in ercry point of view, and only tenred to in- 
crease my Tczmioa. I began to laotent tiiat I had vitked the moors; 
tbat I had mede.so long a jottmey to tedL a divertionwldch now appeared 
to me to iaibior to what mi^t be obtained at home; and, toadd to my 
tihagrin, while making thete kktome reAecllont, I happened lo gee iii«i 
guiphed maUg ncmly np to my middlo4 I oould not help venting my 
grief akMidi i curted my own folly tm having taken a jonmey of two 
hundred milet, which I now conodved could not foil to end in the bit- 
terett dliappointment. Yf ith the a tti tt a n ce of my' attenddbit and guide, 
I got tolcraUy weU dcered from the wet and ffith wfaldi adhered to my 
dolhm when I emerged from the bog, and I hesitated for tome mtnutea 
whether or not to qmt the moun«aint» and iaomediately retnm home t 
the idea that my friends would have the (oKgik agakui mc alone deter* 
mined me to continue for some time longer upon thete dreary and un* 
cultivated wildt. 

<« An hour or two elapsed, during whidi I fired repeatedly, but waa 
not fortunate enough ta bring down a bird. Arrived at a tpring of fine 
dear water, I tat down in detpair, determined, after ti^ng a little re- 
freshment, to leave the moors^md return home. I had been walking 
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M^ it if dark. When the wealfaer it very dry, especiaDy at 
the b^imiiig of the season, at soon as the snn becomet very 
powerfuly the scent is dissipated, and the dog's aUlities are pnt 
to the test to no pnrpose. In the middle of the day, partridges 
cease to feed or mo, and (dace themselves by the side of sene 
samiybank in order to ba^. 

hk gentral tbi^y; have their sepacatiB ieeding and deejMig 
plaeesf but it ffeqoenUy happens, that they remain all day or 

over brokra and boggy ground for some hours, sometimes nearly up to 
my knees in ling, sometimes up to the imcles in dirt and water, bad 
crossed a number of deep and yawning ravines, been once nearly 
smolliered in a bog, had ascended a number of steep bills, and was, in 
fiict, become completely fatigued, as well as severely mortified by a suo- 
esssien of unlooked-for disappointments^ However, I had scarcely 
■eatad mystlf> when the chattering of a grouse attracted my attention ; 
I observed the bird approach ; I rose — it was crossing me at the distance ■ 
of thirty j^ forty yards— I fired — ^it fell ! I ran to the spot with all the 
eagerness of ardent expectation. I seized the prize with Qtpture— > 
viewed it with delight. I instantly felt a full flow of spirits — my fatigue 
bad vanished, and I determined on continuing my range, regardless of 
the fine clear spring, and my late intended refreshment. 

M The bird I kHIed was a fine old cock ; and, in the cmve nf some- 
Ibing less than an hour, I succeeded in killing ttvee other young, bnfc 
fine birds. My spirits were now raised to the highest pitch of exulta- 
tion, and I felt confident that before night I should bag at least ten 
brace. I did not, however, realize these sanguine expectations ; but, 
with more than half the number, I quitted the mountains, at seven 
o*clo<^ delighted, after alU with my di^'s diversion. 
- « On thajMomf dagf I commenced ray operations with renewed vigour, 
9mA was more fortunale than on the first. I had become, in some de> 
gftm, accustomed to the rising and flight of the game— I could distin- 
guish it better; I became, also, in smne measure, familiar with the 
mode of traversing the mountains ; and, after spending a few more days 
in tfais way, I returned home with this conviction, that grouse'Shooting 
H very laborioufl, but that it afibrdi, at the same time, the fifie$t diverm 
sitm m tk$ world t^ 

tS 
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d Binhl viien thtj M thm pMce^ng cftningorsenHiig ; fH 

it.»uek«Aener happtni tirat tbcf <^an|^ tkeir growMl* At 

daj-faieaicy they co^, aaj, when cotteeted^ ^^nerally take thctr 

ftght to theftobbkB^ which, ^high and tkiek enough to afibri 

Ihm dieiler» wiH moat h'Mf induce thaavtontmamtharetili di»» 

turbed: however, in dry weather in partiaifaary thrjr ore fire* 

qiMM^tobefiNiiidattfabtuneainoiigpotatecaw AAtr feeding 

b the afieniag thej i^fa call^ and % to dw place wbem thcf 

intend to remain for the night. When they are eaUing, they 

seldom iie well, or, in other worda, will not permit the sportsman 

to approach within gun-shot. 

My^ pointers stand / 

How beautifol they look 1 with outstretched tails» 

With heads imxiioveable, and eyes fast fixed. 

On fore leg raised and bent— the other firm, 

Advancing forward presses on the ground. 

Fowling, a Poem* 

Although I have been a sportsman for more than twenty 

years, I still ret^n.. much of that anxious feeling of anticipation 

in which young shooters indulge tbemselyes on the eve of ibm 

first of September, and which arrives at its greatest height when 

Aid gray d«wn of the next day aj^ars, but which it aeldoni 

completely realized by the events which succeed. Yotmg and 

indifferent shooters, on this occasion, calculate on performing 

wonders ; and in order to quaHfy themselves for the sport, they 

generally, for several preceding weeks,r practise at swallows,— 

<* a custom more honoMed ia the breach than theobseryaBce^'*. 

he a person may become' a BMSt tmffmt s#i^ow abooSor, (at I 

have before observed, and here repeat, as it is a eircimttaneffy^ 

which cannot be too deeply impressed on the mrod of the 

tyro) and yet not bring down a partridge once in li dozen shots : 

and nothing can be more ill advised, or even cruel, than the 

worse than useless slaughter of these birds, whiqh. daily destroy 

millions of noxious insects. The flight of siraUows i» f^mi^ 
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and €Bfti^Mn»9 vai y«fc their (kstraetion is em\y aMtinable bf 
the fowUng piece. The sportBomii taketloB station with cahn** 
nets and even noU'chalvee f and seleetiag his oljeet from the 
number that are fiuttenng about him, deliberately waits for the 
precbe moment, when his vietim majr be destr^ed with aimotl 
unerring certainty. With game the afi&ir is quite diffisreiit ; 
the •bjeet is larger, muclLbr^, but the exact spot whmoe ii 
win sfnag is tiol ascertainable, winle thesudden rusfc and noisjp 
confusion aocompanymg the rise, so astonish the t3Fro, or the 
bungler, that the fowling piece is discharged not only too so^,- 
bot generalty- at random. Hence it will easily be peree i v ed that 
Ktde or BO analogy can exist between swallow shooting and 
-partridge shooting. The secret of shooting may be eattly ex-^ 
plained, ai it is comprised merely in coolnesw and iMemtwm / 
these, however^ are npt so easily attained as th<e superfkinl ob« 
server might be led to suppose. A fnend ai mine, who hat 
£>]lowed thb diversion for forty years, still continues a very indi^ 
ftrent shot : the rise of a eovey never fiiils to dissipate his pre- 
irious mental resohres, and he has, nineteen times out o£ tweiityi 
the mortification of seeing the game go away untouched; bat 
it must be observed, that, to say nothing of his firing too soon, 
lie has contracted a habit, »which must for ever preclude any 
thing like certainty iu shooting i — no sooA^r does his finger 
touch the trigger, than he shuts both his eyes! And yet, 
though conscious of this preposterous defect, and aware that 
if a bird &I1 from his gun, it is merely the< effect of accident, 
should he be shooting in cmipanf , and happen to fire at the 
aame'time as his companion, he wiM not M\ to claim the merit 
of having ktUed the bird: iadeed, to judge fh>m his conversa- 
tion over the bottle, a stranger would suppose, that, as a shot, 
lie was e<][ual to Sir John Shelley. I have seldom met with a 
bad shot who was not extremely anxious to be thought other* 
wise ; and who would not, in his cups, relate with much self- 
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M^diictioii and infkitle glee* a hundred fiioo^og exf^tSt whick 
nef«r had axiitaiioe bat in hia own prcJific bndn* 
. The monent tha light of tha noroing wiB enaUe the 3roiiBg 
•hooter to discern the flight of a partridge^ he k impatient to 
rash to the scene oi action* and it all tineatj eageraeasi while 
hia more experienced companion Jinishm hi$ dreakfiuL ■ The 
leiort of a covey or two it prefioutlj known ; the sportamen, 
thewfore, direct their ateps to an ap^nted tpot> where the doga 
come quickly, to a point. The thooten advanc e , the tjro with 
trepid eagerness and a palpitadng heart ^— 4iis vetenm companion 
widi philosophic coolness. They arrive at the desired spot, 
abreast of the foremost dog ; and, for a lew seconds, in almoat 
breatUasa anxiety, nearly choked with expectation, the tyro, 
expects the game to spring: — the covey rises, with Screams and 
eonfbsioo, and, at the same instant, the tyro's gun is ineffectually 
discharged — while his companion, deliberately sheeting his ob« 
je^ with one eye shut, and the other steadily directed down the 
barveit the bird no sooner af)pear8 at the end, than the trigger ia 
drawn, and the partridge falls* This scene is well described bj 
the author of " Fowling" >^ 

Full of th' expected sport mj heart beats high. 
And with impadent step I haste to reach 
The stubbfes, where the scattered ears afibrd 
A sweet repast to the jet heedless game. 
How my brave dogs o*cr the broad furrows bound, 
Qoart'riog their ground exactiy. Ah ! that point 
Anawefi my eager hopes, aad filk my breast 
Wi^ joy unspeakable. How dose they lie I 
Whilst to the spot with steady pace I tend, 
Kow from the ground with noi^ wing they bun^ 
And dart away. My victim singled out, 
^ In his atrial course falls short, nor skims 
Th* adjoining hedge o'«r whidi the rest unhurt 
Htvepasisd. 
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I have oecatiooaiiy met wtdi tokrdbteflieCs wlio liaf« amerted 
that they do not shut one eye when drawing the trl^r, tint 
unifermly diKot boith eyes to flie oljeet ; otheri, agMn, will be 
Ibuad who deHare that they lode direct!^ at the htrd, re^^;adHe98 
of running their eye down d^ gun^iarreL With a sportvmaii 
of this latter deseription, I happened to be shooting for serend 
days in the month of August : he shot weH, and asserted that 
he meeely kept bis eye on the bird^ without directing a Cydop^ 
peep down the barrel of the fowlmg-pieeK Of the correetnesi 
of thia assertion I oould not avoid expressing my 49tibt0» as h6 
shot much better than I concei?ed it possible for any one to dk 
who ioHowed the random mode just mentioned. I»»therefore> 
determined to ascertain the point from personal observation ; 
and witb this view watched bis motions hr severe} soeeessiTe 
shots : be was a cool defiberatv shooter ; but I had the satis- 
hcAon of obserfing that he had no sooner sdoeted his objecti 
than he beat his cheek to the stodc, and maintained that osuid 
position till he had pulled the trigger. This I remarked to him? 
and he ultimately confessed that siicb was the real state of thQ 
case) thoag{i he waa unconscioos of the circumstance titt it waa 
so deari^ pointed out to him. I am of opinion that itiasearcdy 
possible to become an expert ot dead shot, without cbsing oaa 
eye» and taking a deliberate aiqi with the gun»barrel down tho 
other. 

Pheasant shooting is ver Uborious, and requires the sporta* 
mm to be properly equipped for a cover ; and, i« my opinion/ 
Strang woollen doth gmters are preferable to leather, as, in wet 
weather, the bitter are vefy uncomfortable, and the fermer are k 
snfHdent guard against the briars, &c. . 

If the night before you shoot be wet, the droppings of Ae 
tiees w^l compel the plieasants to quit the woods ; and in this ease 
Af hedge-rows and fbrze covers should be tried very carefaUy, 
and good spof t will most lifaely be obtained* This bird is mueli 
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atUched to almott all softs of covers, espeeiany to the sides of 
pits where alder trees are growing. 

Of all dogSy none are so good for this sport as the setter. 
Pointers are frequently too teo^ to follow this bird through the 
bramhles, which is not the case with a good setter; hot care 
should be taken nerer to let them ran^ out of gunshot. The 
small springing spaniel is frequently used in pheasant shootmg* 
and may answer tolerably wdl in the beginning of the seison, 
or where the birds have not been much disturbed ; but are by no 
BO means equal to the setter. The springer is too noisy for this 
divernon. 

In hedgje^-rowsy pheasants lie remarkably well ; and b this case 
a pointer or a setter will of course make a veiy steady point, mud 
jou must perhaps aliake the bush belbre the bird will rise; but 
it is diflkrent in oofers, where these bards frequently run a con* 
siderable distance, and it becomes necessary to encourage your 
ioig ; though one a fa'ttle nsed to this sport will need no en* 
couragement. 

Naturalists observe^.*' Of all game birds, pheasants are shot 
most easily, as they always make a whirdog noise when they 
rise, by which they alarm the gunner, and, being a lai^ mark, 
and flying very slow, there is scarcely any missing them.** The 
sportsman cannot but smile at this last sentence. A pheasant 
is shot easily enough by an old and an experienced sports- 
man ; but I much doubt whether the tyro stands not a better 
chance of success when a htiddiing snipe rises before him. 
Tliat the pheasant is a " large mark** every one will readily allow ^ 
that its flig^ is by no means rapid is equally incontestible ; but 
the tremendous bustle and whirring noise, which they make in 
rising, so agitates the inexperienced aportsman, that he not only 
fires too soon, but, generally without taking aim, and has to en- 
dure the mortification of se^g the bird fly away unhurt. A 
eack pheasant, when pmsked from a bush or thicket, generslly 
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met p^))eB«licoliiriy, dfl he has cka««d eter^ obstadei before 
he goes off horiaonlally* The nioiBent for shooting is when he 
amoieB'the^hor2soiiad direction^ If a noTice in the art 6fe at 
the Inrd wUiehe itf rising, he will, nineteen times out of twenty,' 
throw the shot below the bird. With- an experienced shot, the 
mode ^ rising il of httle consequence. 

<<Ah! what avail his glossj, ▼aryiag.cUesi • .< 

His purpled crest, and scarlet-drcled c^es» 
The Tivid green his shining plumes infold, 
His painted wings, and breast that flames with goktt*^ 

l%e hen pheasant, when pushed, seldom rises so high as the 
eoek, or yet takes so long a flight. A cock pheasant will some« 
liBies. fly to a considerable distance ; and wheneter this happen^, 
as the act of flying is very laborious to this heavy bird, ha is ttot 
able to rise agmn for some ttme* If the sportsman can mark 
down a pheasanti'after one of these loi^ flights, and hasten to 
the w^li he wiU find- the tnrd to rise with great difjlculty, and 
fljy to a ^ery short distance, or, perhaps, he will be unable to 
rise at^alL Indeed, piieasants seem con^ious of their incapacity 
to raaintaio a long fhght, and, therefore, prefer running, where- 
•eer {practicable, in preference to taking wing ; however, afler a 
kngfl^ht they are difllcuh to find, as, on these occihions, they 
generatty drop into a bush or thicket, and remain for a conrider* 
Mm time (if undisturbed) without moring. 

WoeddDcks arrive in Great Britain in flociks ; some of them 
in October, but not in greittiMmibers tyi November and Decem- 
b«r» though they are sometimes teen as eariy as September. 
TlMy generally take advantage df the nigh^ being seldom seen 
to eoose before sun-set^ The time of their arrivaf depends much 
upon the pievailtng winds ; tkey are unable to stAiggle with the 
boieterouB gales of the northern ocean, and therefore Wfit for 
the advantage of a&voufaUe windi 
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Thfiy 6^ OA wonm and bfeeti^ whick ifaej seafeli frr^ vMi 
ihtif; Joi^ bilbi in sofk grounds, and moift iMods^ fotdii^ awl 
flying pnncifaUj in the nighl^ Thtf g^ ominAe evoui^ 
and gnmllj retnrn ia tkeiaaie direction, or i)iit>«|^tbe aaw» 
l^ade^ to tber day rttraal. 

An erroneoot notion ganewMj prevails that ftha. wp^i^oA 
lifet by tmium ; which haa probably arisen from the lord's bein^ 
occasionally obserred to thmst his long bifl into the earth. Am 
I am not aware that any naturalist has truly described the mode 
of Awdiqg. of the woodcock^ I shall relate a few particulars from 
actual observation* Most writers obsenre, that, to obtain food, 
the woodcock thrusts fans 1ob|^ biU into the ground, attd tBus 
coming, in contact with small warms and insects, he ia eaabMy 
bj means of his semi*sercatedbaak, to w^oeeze the dirt eat cfUft 
mouthy and then swaUow the fi^od* It ia possiUe^ oeitatiBdy» thai. 
the woodcock may, by fem^, obtain small woans and iaaccte^ 
Vddft after cleansing them from the dift» swalktw them.; bui hsii 
general and regular mode of feeding is as follows t—4iavi^ 
pierced the gpround with his IpnghiU, and diaken the snrreandsngr 
earth, all the worms in the.imm»dinta winity asake their wiyt<h 
. the sur&ce and are greedily swallowed. If a pemon fcarceaatick. 
or spade into the ground, and move it about, he wiU quickly pa»i>^ 
ceive^ the worms within reach of the mstion appear at the surfhea^. 
manifesting great alarm and aig smsss to escape from dswgar : 
instinct, therefore} no doubt, in^pels the woodcock thus to pno^ 
cure his food. In a feyeifa frost, this^ bkd is dnvaa to shades 
and protected phu:es,.irfieri the grouad still ramains sufficieatly 
soft to admit of the operation of 4»rM|9. The woodcock appea» 
to crush the worm to a jelly as it passes uphisfaiU; aBd,eitfaar 
ftam this circumstance, or from extraordinafy powers of £§aB« 
tioa, whatever liie Urd swallows seems to becosna dmostinstaii- 
taneously that exquisite taUe ddieaey known bjr the same o£ 
iraiL If a woodcock hejluihed while fiseding^ ia the vaiy aet 
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of swaBowing a wonn, and be shot, at the distance of thirty 
jrardsfrom the spot whenee he rose, the worm will be found 
changed into a jelly-like substance, the iraii I have just men- 
tioned* The woodcock is seen to feed early in the morning, and 
at dusk in the evening ; but this must not be understood in a 
Kteral sense. This bird is <m the wing at the very dawn of the 
morning, and feeds as soon afterwards as he can discover food ; 
he will then generally ^onUnue in the place where he has fed, if 
sheltered, or seek the protection of some cover or hedge ; and, 
if undisturbed, will remmn in the same situation till late in the 
afternoon, when he feeds again, and afterwards takes a short 
flight or two to his resting place for the night. 

The greater part of them leave thb country about the latter 
end of February or the beginning of March.— They retire to 
the coMt, and if the wind be £Eivourable, set out immediately ; 
but, if contrary, they are often detiuned for some time, and thus 
affi>rd good diveruon to those sportsmen who reside near the 
sea. 

Woodcocks generally weigh from twelve to fourteen ounces, 
and are chiefly found in thiek covers, particularly those with wet 
bottoms, and underneath holly bushes ; they are not, however, 
fond of covers where there is long grass growing in the bottom, 
and at the roots of the trees. 

Hie sight of the woodcock is. very indifferent in the day 
time, but he sees better in the dusk of the evening and by 
nuxmfight ; and it may also be remarked, that woodcocks will 
lie mndi better the day following a moonlight night, than when 
it has been preceded by a very dark one : the reason is obvious 
—the bini has been enabled by the light of the moon to make a 
plendfbl repast, and the next day is lazy and unwilling to fly ; 
whereas, when the darkness of the night has rendered it impos- 
•ible for him to satisfy the calb of hunger, he is constantly un- 
easy, and on the alert in search of food, which he never attempts 

u 
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to Mek ID the day flney but iviieB meQtmkf compels Un^— » 
Sboodag wdodcodti b a verj p ica aaa l anrascfiieiit m woocb 
which «i« oat too Ifakk ; and, if tbej am cut through inoerenJ 
f U m M, it foodon it moae eaay to shoot this biid in his paaai^ 
whan heriseai and tko to vmak him with greater ostiaiaty ; and 
and woodcodn will ganecaHy be foiwd aear the openiags or mads 
tiirongh die woods, if there Me mtf. In thiadivesuon a good 
piaiher is of esaeadal senrioe ; for with his assistance it wffl be 
difficult flir a woodcock to escape ; as he will genaially sufier 
himself to be shot at three or feur timet bafere he ukm a loag 
flight* 

Springers are ifeqoeniiy used (or thiaditersion-^aae the liesd 
Springer ; and gifo notiea when tlie code n^ by baiidBg: 
these animalsy when well tritned» may answer very w^ : aad, in 
fiicty they are better adapted for this than frfieasant shootii^. 

The woodcodc is a clumsy widkar, and rises hearily from the 
ground^ which I believe is the case with moat birds that have 
Jong wings and short legs* This bird, as wdl as the snipe, k ia 
si^y rises from its InlL* When a woodcock is ibond in an 

• U IVcqiisally hSfpest tkat an ophnon oooe gtncimUy nmhtdp 
hpwcrer ridicnkiit hsocigia or abMird ia iCmI^ if U b« not of a natmw 
to etcite inqutrj, becomes a lort of comimm hw, from the eircam- 
tumce of iti being handed from one generation to aaotber with implicit 
cnsdit, untainted bj the moet remote faypicioo. Thns^ ii| those parts 
of the country where 1 have retided, the idea that the tnipe rose from 
iti billy or that in fiamg from die ground to fly, tbi& bird pushed hseif 
up 1^ its loag blUf eo aa to be able to use its wings, was Htm unifimH 
and nUstaken bdief. Tndeed, I ahoidd nerer haYe suspected thiaopin- 
ion hot frr an accidental drcumstanoe, whieh occurred last winter^ 
when in shooting at a snipe, I wounded it Yery slightly, mere^ftactua- 
ing the extreme end of one of its wings : the bird came to the ground^ 
bfttt made many efforu to rise again, and abeohitely contriYed to raise 
itself a yard or more repeatedly. By the time I had re- loaded my gun, 
the snipe had got to a considerable dhtance, prindpidly, bowers, bj 
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opctt fieW, iiiahcd^ fow^, in the pais of a wood, or »i»- 
fh^enled bne, be generally skims, the ground slowly and it 
very easUy shot ; in fiw^ thu» eircnmstanced, he b the easiest 
of idl shots ; but it is occasionally otherwise^ parttculariy when 
he is flushed in a taU wood, where he is obliged to dear the 
tops of trees before he can take aihoriEontal direction. 

There are three ^fierenl rizea of snipes, the largeat of which, 

running. As I approached, for tlui ptirpofle of takhig it up, ite efforts 
were again repeated, during which I distinctly observed that it did not 
rise from its bill, but threw itself into the air in the same manner w a 
crow or any other bird, by springing from its feet; but, in i^^<^J^ 
ought to remark, that the chrcumstance was fintt noticed by a idtidi 
younger sportsman than niysdf, with whom I happened to be in cott- 
Ifany, and but for him, in all probAOity, the bird Would have bwn 
pocketed, sans ceremofde, and the matter (trifling enou^ certainly) 
still have remained enveloped in an igporance e^al to the mistaken 
lancy which originally invented it. However, while I stood wati^ing 
the bird's attempto to escape, I noticed anotiier pecuKarity in it :--«x- 
iiaasted, as it soon became by its impotent efforts to fly, it then tried to 
get away by running ; and, when we approached very near, it repeat- 
«dly spread out its Kttie tiUl Ukc a fan, and erected it after the manner 
of a turkey cock; at tiie same time, I was fuUy convinced, from the 
length of its l^ when it stood erect, that it waanot at aU necessary f<» 
the snipe to pjit its biU to tiie ground in order to rise, had I not wit- 
nessed its repeated attempts to fly. 

When seen en tiie ground, tiie snipe is a very pretty bird; and 
though its bfll, compared with ite sise, seems out of all proportion, yet, 
from tiie manner in irhich it carries its head, it presents notiiing of that 
grotesque appearance which the enormons length of its bill would in- 
duce one to expect. 

In the course of all toy shooting excursions, I neV*r recollect obaerv- 
ing ^ snjpe on the ground prior to ito rising, ,tiiough I have shot some 
hundreds. I am inclined to tiiink they aref scarcely ever seen till on 
the wing, and this circumstance, aided by the coincidence of an enor- 
mous length of bni, has, in all probabiUty, given rise to tiie supposition 
tj^^ ipentioned. 
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however, is much smaller than the woodcock.— The common 
snipe weighs about four ounces, the jack snipe is not much 
larger than a lark, the great snipe weighs about nine ounces, but 
is seldom met with. 

Snipes are tobe fotmd all the winter in wet and marshy grounds, 
particularly where there are rushes ; they are frequently met with 
on mountains and moors among the heath ; but a severe frost 
forces them to the springs and running streams. ' Numbers of 
these birds remain with us all the year, and breed in our marshes, 
laying generally six eggs the latter end of May. 

The snipe is generally regarded as a difficult shot ; and it 
must be allowed that it requires practice to surmount this diffi- 
culty, which arises from the zig-zag manner in which tl^e bird 
flies immediately after rising. The best method to pursue in 
this diversion is to walk down the wind, as snipes generally fly 
against it ; and if a snipe rises before the sportsman, it will not 
fly far before it turns, and describes a sort of semi-circle, which 
will afford more time to take aim, by thus remabing longer 
within gun-shot. If, however, the bird should fly straight for- 
ward, it will be highly proper to let it get some little distance, 
as its flight will become much steadier. The slightest wound is 
sufficient to bring these birds to the ground. 

An old |>ointer is the best in snipe shooting. To accustom a 
young dog to snipes, slacks his mettle, and renders him of little 
use for partridge or grouse, owing to getting a number of points 
with little exertion. However, when these birds are plentiful, 
a dog is unnecessary, as walking them up will answer equally 
well. 

In closing this chapter on shooting, I will introduce some 
judicious remarks upon the subject generally, from Daniel's Rural 
Sports: — 

** In the reign of Charles the First no person shot flying : 
what is now termed poachmg was the gentleman's recreation ; 
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ttttito hit ttS within eighty years an indlfidual who exercised the 
art of shooting birds on the wing was considered as performing 
something extraordinary, and many persons requested to attend 
his excursions, that they might be eye-witnesses of it. Since 
that period the practice has been more common, and is at present 
almost universal; so that lads of sixteen bring down their birds 
with all due accuracy. To prescribe any extensive rules for the 
attainment of this art may now be deemed superfluous, and 
therefore they win be reduced into a yery narrow compass. 

** In shooting, it is to be ever remembered, that the hand is 
to obey^ the eye, and not the eye be subservient to the hand. 
Both eyes should be open,* and the object fired at, the instant 
the muzzle of the gun is brought up, and fairly bears upon it ; 
the sight becomes weakened by a protracted look along the barrel 
at a bird, and it is ^r this reason that birds which spring at the 
marksman's feet, and fly off horizontally, are frequently missed; 
his keeping the aim upon them so Ibng iktigues the eye, and the 
finger dSoes not obey the eye so readily as when employed at a 
first glance. It is not here meant that a bhrd is to be blown to 
atoms as soon aft it tops the stubble, but that a marksman is first 
Co make himsetf a thorough judge of distance: with that 
knowledge in open shooting, he will never put the gun to his 
shoidder untQ the bird has flown a proper length, and then fire 
iKe iBStant the sight of it is caught. 

*' This I regard as a mistaken notion^-^I have already noticed the 
ealjecC However, let any person point a gun to a fixed object ; by 
ihuttihg one eye, and directing the other down the barrel, he will easily 
perethre that the level is true : by directing both eyes down the barrel, 
W will JMI^ only perceive a degree of eonAMion, as it were^ but the aim 
wiHbewtth mere difficirity, aa well as more uncertainty, directed to tin 
otject. Nevertheless, I am willing to admit that there are those who 
ihoot remarkably well, who keep both eyes open. Yet, a rifle man or 
sharp shooter always closes one eye; if therefore the latter mode la pre^ 
fuM^ with a ball, why not in shooting at game with shot? 
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^ **. To kiU birds flying crou either to the right or left, allowance 
must be made by the shooter both for the distaace he is from 
themi the strength of the bird, and also the Telocity of the object 
itsel£ The motion of a partridge, for instanbe, in November, 
will be greatly accderated to what it was two months before. 
Pracdce alone can.teack these minutiae, which if fixed at any 
given space, or attempted to be uniformly regulated upon paper, 
might lead the marksman erroneously in the field. 

" It may however be mentioned that in a cross shot to the righ^ 
the difficulty is very much increased if the right leg is first when 
the bird rises ; the gun cannot then be brought but a very trifle 
beyond a straight line to the right, and fi^uently gentlemen 
ftand with their feet thirty inches apart when in the act of firing, 
' a position that e&ctually prevents their bringing th^r gun to 
bear upon a crossing object. When dogs point, or when game 
has been marked and expected to spring, the walk should be wiU&- 
short and easy steps ; the body can then be easily turned upon 
the legs, as if on a pivot, and the bird commanded even if it 
should fly quite round the sportsman. 

. '* The science of aiming accurately will be of little service, 
except the gun is held steady from all startmg or flinching in the 
action of firing; it is to small purpose to traverse the gun with 
the celerity of a bird flying rapidly in a transverse direcdon, if 
the person suspends that motion when he touches the trigger (q 
pull it. In this interlapse, between the beginning of the pull 
and die appulse of the shot to five and thirty or forty yards die* 
tance, (be the pull and stroke of the cock as short, and the fire 
as quick, as possible) any bird of game will, in a serene day, gain 
progressively in its flight above two yards, and with a rough wind 
considerably more. Quickness of sight and steady aiming will 
never constitute a marksman, unless the motion of the gun cor* 
responds with them, and receives no check whilst in the act of 
drawing the trigger. 
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^' Should different guns be employedi the shooter should ha^e 
aH the locks made, if possible, to require exactly th6 jame puM 
to bring them to action ; there is nothing deceives or disconcerts 
him more than shooting one day with a stiff, and the next with 
an easy going lock : the transition from that which goes off with 
a flight to that where a hard touch is necessary will often cause 
the most expert to miss his bird. 

^' Always hold the gun with the left hand close to the guard 
(and not forward upon the barrel to strongly grasp it near the 
entrance of the ramrod, notwithstanding it has been so strenu* 
ously recommended) : all the requisite steadiness in takmg aim» 
and even of motion, in traversing the flight of a bird, can be 
obtained by thus holding the heaviest pieces ; and, in case of a 
barrel bursting, the certainty of imving a hand or arm shattered 
by grasping the barrel is reduced to a chance of escaping the 
e&cts of such an accident, by placing the hand close to the 
guard beneath it.^ 

** With double guns a danger arises from the shooter who 
fires but one barrel, and kiUs his bird, forgetting to uncock the 
other previous to his reloading thai which has been discharged : 
to obviate this, let him invariably uncockf the second barrel be- 

* In September 1806, Mr. Banister lost the top of three fingers, and the 
thumb and other parts of the hand were much torn by the bursting of 
his gun. He had unfbrtunately placed his band forward upon the 
barrd : it is lioped the misfortune to this gentleman may operate forcibly 
against so dangerousa practice ; for with the hand in that position, should 
any barrel burst, it is next to a miracle but the party is dreadfully 
wounded, wbereas, by the hand being kept close to the guard, tbere ha^e 
been numberless cases where barrels have flown to pieces, without in- 
jury to the persons who held them. 

f One barrel only should be cocked at a time ; after the firal barret 
boi been fired, the gun should be taken from the shoulder and the odief 
eocked, should a second shot present itself; which wQuld obviate the 
danger nbove mentioned. 
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r«re h« sets the butt of the gtm upon the ground ; a sense of 
•df-presenration will soon render this habitual ; and a man who 
is to absent or so eager as to* disregard this practice, had better 
tDn6oe himself to canning a cane instead of a gun. 

** After discharging one barrel, be careful to secure ni^th the 
rattrod the wadding of the other,^ which from the recoil usmdly 
becomes loose : this is not only needfn) to prerent the shot from 
falling oat, bnt is an act of safety, lest there shoaH be a space 
between the shot and the wadding, that will en^hmger the bar^ 
rel ; it Khewise prevents nustakee in loadmg ; and no obfeetion 
can be made to it, but the accidental fall of a i^ot into the load^ 
edy whilst pouring them into the fk«d> barrel, and which may ^ 
oocamn some trouble in withdrawing the ramrod : in such a 
a case, turn tbo rauzsle into the hand, and keep the ramrod 
home upon the charge, and the stray shot will easily be extricated. 

** When uncocking a gun, never remove the thumb from the 
cock until af^r having let it pass down beyond the half benS, and 
gently raising it agun, the sound of the sear it heard catching the 
ttHnbler^ 

** Carrying the gun in a sa^ poskbn, and weB secomg the 
lock, are* the first erodes a young sportsnmn shenld learn, and 
never cease to regard : the result of nc^Iecdog other observances 
isi, generally^ no more than missing the object ; but carelessness 
ut that haaMUiag^ or position of the gun,, itfe too frequently at- 
tended w4lh the most mehmdioFf catastrophes: however prdba- 
bifities may be calculated from, a proper sittention to the muxsle 
prevent^ the possibility of mischief from one source. When a 
keeper of the Earl of Chesterfield^s was preparing for the field 
in January 1789, and stooping to buckle on his spur, as he sat 
with hia ffm resting on his knee, and the muzzle dose to kis 
cheric^ it seemed improbable^ ^lat a part of the lock shodd bitak 
arthat particdinr point of time; bnt his instantaneous death was 
the terrible Meet of his not having guailied against what was 
nossible. The muzzfe of the gun p<Mnting ot^icnoelv .wwa^ 
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between the kft elbow and left cheek, if the piece fires ever lo 
often by accident, can never do harm ; and from thiB position it 
may be presented with more ease, expedition, and correctness, 
ihan firom any other. 

'^ Beware of the muzzle of the gun being kept hanging down-* 
wards ; when so carried, the shot is apt to force its way from 
the pQwder, especially in clean barrels ; if it happen that a space 
o^ sixteen or eighteen inches is thus obtained, and the gun fired 
with its point below the horizon, it is ten to one but the barrel 
bursts. There are other perilous consequences besides those 
that generally accompany the diruption of a barrel, for the men, 
horses, and dogs, are in perpetual danger of being shot, when a 
gun is carried in the beforementioned pendent manner* 

*^ In shooting with a stranger, who keeps his gun cocked, 
and the muzzle usually pointed to the left, plead for the right 
hand station, and that you cannot hit a bird Hying to, the left; 
. with a gamekeeper, take the right hand without ceremony. In 
j;etting over a fence, constantly endeavour to go last, notwith- 
standing the usual assurance of * My dear Sir, I am always re^ 
markably careful :*' and if a person beats bushes with a cocked 
gun, get out of his company as a shooter, with all possible 
expedition. 

** Recollect, both in the house^andin the field, always to con- 

* At Dr. Bennet's, vicar of Chupel-an-le- Frith, a peraon in 1809 left 
bis guo loaded. A servant girl, unconscious of its being charged, pre* 
sented it in a sportive manner at another girl, and instantly shot her dead. 
The unintentional author of this accident was so affected that she has 
remained in a melancholy state ever since. This is one selected out of 
the too numerous and fatal effects from wantonly handling fire-arms : 
and it ought to be recollected, that should any previous quarrel between 
the parties be brought forward, the laws of the country may bring the 
unhappy survivor to an ignominious end. 

Two recent instances, (which are mentioned with the wish of in- 
creasing the caution necessary to be observed in all cases where fire-arms 
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tidtf a gvn •• loaM, and neytr tofifer it to be pcnnted for a 
moHieiit towaidt any^iumait bekig. 

«< Never diiplagr MX hf firing doM t6 the head of rither man 
or beast, whether a companioD*8 or a favourite pointar't. A story 
b told of two persons shootitt|^ tO|;etbef i in4ien one of tfaem, an 
exhibitef in ^ns way, put sevend shots into his friend's armi who 
made snitable ooteries* In theoovrse of tiieday thecoavpinMt 
was fetamedy with interctt, by the womided man u^* You're a 
pretty leUow (exdaimed the man last hit) to be so vociferous 
aboat my shooting you tfaia morning; why^ d-*^ me, I have 
hatf your ehai^ now in my leg.' — * Very Kfcely ^ (replied die other, 
coolly,) but I killed my hare, and your bird was missed^' 

** In shooting akme with a doulde gun, it frequent^ occurs, 
that ^e attention is taken up fay a wounded biid, and the oppor« 
tusity of a second shot is neglected ; or, upon a second bird 
being shot at, the first is k>8t, akhongh, if -observed, it might 
have been easity retrieved. In company, the marker to a double 

are handled,) occurred in August a^d September, 1 806 ; the first where 
die ion of Mr. Tmtthi, at Tanntofi, a.young gentleman about aeventeen 
ymn old, had fired one of the barreU of his ddttUe4>arreHed gun, and 
returned to ihm house, thoughtlesa of the other being loadedt— It acd* 
dentally went o^ and the contents were lodged in the arm and side of 
his sister, a mostamiable girl, two years older than himself; and although 
every aisistaBce was immediately procured, mJltm hours terminated her 
opstewce i-The latter waa in the county of Bocks, when Mr* Fincott, a 
bof'ttatar at Chqpton, was shot in the following manner :— be went out 
ebooting with a gentleman at whose house he was visiting; having oc- 
casion to gat over a hedge during their diversion, the deceased, who was 
a mm of agili^, first passed over, and in order to assist hii IHend, gave 
him tbe butt end of the piece to help him up the bank: the gun dis- 
cbaigedr and lodged its contents in the body of Mr. P. who immediately 
expired. This is a practice very ftequently adopted ; but it is to be 
hoped this accident will operate so as tp fhow the danger, a|id to pre? 
vent its being everi^ain resorted to, 
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gun ihould keep hit eye upon the first bird| if woumled, and 
leave the second to the shooter himself. 

The marker should however recdlect that the harder a bird is 
hity especial^ at Imka^ distaooes^ when only one or iwo grains 
have taken pUioe» the less visiUe signs of it are observed, unless 
the bird drops the legs, or instantly towers g for which reason 
the marker's eye should be kept on the bird so fiir as it can be 
seen: itfrequeody happens, that a bird fiifls dead, four or five 
hfmdiwd yards fi^om theplaoe where first struck, and is as fir«- 
quentJy lost forwent of proper atttention to its flight. When 
a bird is-seen to drop its kgs at the intantirf firings nod fly eff 
with an utidolating motion, or tower to a great heig^ both these 
are eertam signs of deathf and are genendly oceasiotted by « oon* 
tusion on the vertebrm ; for if the splM is kijured, parofytis 
eflsoet. If the brain is oobtnsed, the Inrd towers, but the 1^ 
are not pendent." 
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As w« find a passion for the chase was coeval with human 
eaistence^ mo at the earliest periods of civiliiation, a jealous dis- 
tinction marked the privilege of hunting ; and, at length, posi- 
tive laws were enacted, hy which the chase became a sort of 
monopoly, appropriated to the use or the pkasuve of those, 
who, either firom birth or fortune, had attained a pre-eminence 
among their follow b»ngs* 

The Romans i4>pear to have delighted in a miserable apolo- 
gy for field sports, viz. they procured great numbers of wild 
beasts and birds from the East, which were driven promis- 
cuously into the circus, and exhibited to the view of the people, 
tearing each other to fneces ; while the Emperor Conunodus, and 
several of his imperial brethren, condescended, on these occa- 
sions to astonish the spectators by a display of their skiQ in 
archery. These masters of the worid, however, were specially 
provided with such situations, that, while they attempted to 
transfix a panther, the oppressed and infiiriate animal could use 
neither his teeth nor daws in his defence* But Forest or Game 
Laws were unknown at this period ; and though partridges and 
hares were most probably in existence, no special statutes were 
enacted for their protection. 

After a lapse of some centuries, the Roman empire was anni^ 
hikted by the barbarians of the north ; who, emerging through 
the dark forests of Germany, at length established themsdves 
in the more cultivated parts of Europe, and introduced the 
feudal system, to which the petty states of Germany bear a fiiint 
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i:esemblaiice« These barbarians were goTemed by a number of 
warlike princes, but were, neverthelessi extremely jealous of their 
rights, and possessed a generous liberty unknown to their mi- 
Used neighbours, and perhaps incompatible with the extreme re- 
finements of the most polished state of society. Hunters from 
necessity as well as choice, with their conquests they introduced 
a passion for the chase ; and when their subsistence no longer 
depended upon the pursuit of wild animals, they followed the 
chase as an amusement, and hence originated laws for the pre- 
senration of what has since been known under the denomination 
of^fxime. 

It would appear, that laws were known xm the subject of field 
^rts, as early as the times of the Snxon dominion in this country, 
which were, however, extremely mild compared with those en- 
acted in after times by Canute, and more particularly by William 
the Conqueror. 

Canute; the Dane, instituted what are called the Forest Laws, 
or, at least, I am not aware of any written evidence on the sub- 
ject farther back than the time of this monarch ; but whatever 
censure may be due to regulations, which at the present time 
would be insupportable, must not be laid solely to the account of 
the Dane, as the nobility were despotic on their own estates, 
and ruled, not only more absolutely, but more tyrannically, than 
the king himself. Thus, while various forests were appropriated 
to the use of royalty, the nobility, in imitation of the monarch, 
had each either his forest, chase, park, or purlijeii, over which 
he exercised unbounded authority ; in fact, these forest laws 
appear to have been instituted in compliance rather with the wish 
of his nobility, than from the spontaneous inclination of Canute. 
The first charter of the forest, it seems, was granted by this 
moi^arch at Winchester, in the year 1062 ; and, as a few ex- 
tracts firom IVTanwood's Forest Laws will be both amusing and 

X 
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ItifttHictive, I tirofltili^m Aeedtfiio -fkrtheir apology for their intro*- 

8cictioii:<^ 

If CailtittM, liligy with the aclfice of my nohillty, do make and 

eM^ltth, that both pea«e and justice be done to all the 

churches of England, and that every bfiender sufiek' according 
' to hn<)ijudky and the manner of his ofllence. 

I* Therr shall be, from henceforth, four, out of the bist of 
th^ freemen, -who have the^ accustomed rights seci^, (whom^tiiie' 
English Call p<Bgened) constituted in every p^vince in ttiy 
kingdom, to distribute justice, togtether with' due punishment, ute 
to the matters of the forest, to all my people, as well English asf 
Danish, ^roughout my i^hoie kingdom of Engfand, which feur 
we thmk fit to call the cM^men of the fbrest r (hpw caJled ver- 
derors*) 

3. ^ha*e shall be iibder every one of these, four out of the 
middle sort of men (whom the English call lespegend, and the 
Danes, young teen) placed, who shall take upon them the care 
odd charge ^ well* of the vert as the venison, (now cidled le- 
gai^ers.j 

3. Again, under every one of these, shall be two Of the 
meaner sort of men, whom the English call tine men ; these shall 
tfl&e ckfe of the vension and vert by night, and undergo other 
servile offices, (now caUed foresters, or keepers^ 

4. Also, ev^ one 6f the chief men, or verderors, shaHhave 
every year out of Our ward (which the'Engfish call michni) two 
horses, tbcf one with a saddle, the other without ; one sword,' fiit 
landes, one hcHid^piece, one shield; and two hundred shffimgs of 
silver. 

5. Every one of the middle sort o£ men, or regarders, one' 
horse, one lance. One shield, and sixty shillings of silver* 

6. Eveiy one of the meaner sort of men, or foresters, one 
hmce, one cross-bow, and Bfleen shillings of sihcr. 

7* That all of them^ as. well chief men or verderors, middle 
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•Ort of mca or c^g;arder8, and mc;aner sort of men or Ibresters, 
9hali be free and quit from all provmci^ summonp and popular 
pleas (which the Bnglish call hundred laghe), and from all taxef 
concerning the wars or weapons (wjhich the English call warscot) 
and from all foreign plaints. 

8. That the causes of the middle sort of men or re^^ers, 
and the meaner sort of men or forest^ers^ and their corrections, 
as weU criminal, as civili shall be adjudged and decided by the 
provident wisdom and discretion of the chief men or vecderoriit 
But the enprinities of the diief men or verderoiSi if anj such 
shall bei we ourselves will cause to be punished according to our 
f ojal displeasure. 

9. These four (chief men or verderors) shall have a royal 
power (saving in our presence), and four times in the year th^ 
general demonstrations of the forests and the forfeitures of vert 
and venison (which the EngUsb call mechehunt) where they shal) 
all of them hold claim, or challenge of any thing touching the 
forest, and shall go to a threefold jndgm^nt (which the Euglijih 
^ gang fordel) and thus the threefold judgment shall be ob* 
tained : the party shall take vmh him five others^ and he himself 
shall make the sixth, and so by swearing, he shall obtain a three* 
fold judgment or triple oath. But the. purgation, of fire, or fiery 
ordale^ shall be by no means admitted, unless in such cases wherp 
(he naked truth cannot otherwise be found ou^ 

10. Whosoever shall offer any violence to the cjbief men or 
verderors of my forest, if he be free, he shall lose his liberty, 
and all that he hath ; and if he be a villain, his right hand shall 
he cut off. 

11. If either <>f them shall <^nd again, in the like case^ he 
shall be guilty of death. 

12. In the like manner, if any person shall coot(ein4 in suit 
with one of the chief men o^ verderors^ he shall forfiut tp the 
kii^ aa mucl^ as he is worth. 
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13. If any person shaO break the peace before the middle 
sort of men, or regarders of the forest, he shall paj to the king 
ten shillings. 

14. If any person shall be taken o&nding in the forest, he 
shall suflfer punishment according to the manner and quality of 
his offince. 

15. The pwiishment and forfeiture shall not be one and the 
same of a freeman and one that is not free, of a master and of a 
servant, of one that is known and of one that is not known ; nor 
shall the management of causes, either civil or criminal, of the 
beasts of the forests, and of the royal beasts of the vert and of 
the vension, be one and the same : for the crime of hunting has 
been of old reputed (and not undeservedly) amongst the greatest 
ofiences that could be committed in the forest ; but that of vert 
is esteemed so litUe and trivial, (except as it is a breach of our 
royal chase) that our constitution of forest laws doth scarcely 
take notice of it ; nevertheless, he, thatofiends therein, is guilty 
of one of the trespasses of the forest. 

16. If any freeman shall course or hunt a beast of the forest^ 
either casually or wilfully, so that by the swiftness of the course, 
the beast doth pant, and is put out of breath; such freeman 
shall forfeit ten shilfings ; and if he be not a freeman, he shall 
forfeit double ; but if he be a bondman, he shall "lose his skin. 

17. But if a royal beast be killed by any of them, the friee- 
man shall lose his freedom, the other his liberty, and the bond- 
man his life. 

18. My Inshops, abbots, and borons, shall not be challenged 
for hunting in my forest, except they kill royal beasts ; and, if 
they do, they shall make satisfaction according to my pleasure, 
without knowing the certainty of the forfeiture. 

19. I will that every freeman may, as he pleaseth, have and 
take venison or vert, upon his own grounds, or in his own field, 
being out of my chnse ; and let all men avoid and forbear taking 
my venison or vert, in every place where it is mine. 
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A forest is a fhiBchise royal, created by the king, and by him 
set apart, and appointed for the generation, feeding, and nourish- 
ment of wild beasts of venery and chase, and also for beasts and 
fowls of warren » (no subject can have^ or enjoy a forest, with- 
out special grant from the ling, under the great seal of Eng- 
land) having particular laws, privileges, and officers belonging 
thereunto, for the preservation and continuance thereof, and of 
the vert and venison therein. 

2. It is a circuit of ground, stored with great woods, and 
- thickets for the shelter, residence, and safety of wild beasts, and 
fowb of the fbrest, chase, and warren ; and is also replenished 
with fhntfli] pastures, add lands for theif continual feeding and 
sob^stence ; being privileged to rest, and abide therein under 
the king's protection, for his royal pastime, diversion, and 
pleasure. 

3^ A fbrest is circumscribed, or bounded with irremovable 
and indel^le m»rks, meers, and bounds, known and preserved 
either by natter of record or by prescription. 
' ^, It consists of eight things, viz. !• of soil, 2. of covert, S. 
of bws, 4. courts, 5. judges, 6. officers, 7. game, 8. bounds. 

Note, a forest is not a place privileged generally for all manner 
of wild beasts or fowls, but only of those that are of forest, chase, 
and warren ; the wild beasts of the forest, or beasts of venery, 
bring these fiv^ and no other, viz. the hart, the hind, the hare, 
the boar, a&d the woE And although the hart and the hind 
tte beasts of the same kind, or species, yet, nevertheless, they 
are accounted two severed beasts, because they are of two several 
stMons for hunting : the season for hunting the hart being in 
the tmuBeri and the time for hunting the hind beginning when 
ibft seMpn of the hart is over. 



x3 
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Of a frank chasey a park, and a free^warren^ what tkey are^ 
and how tkey d^er from each other * 

1. A fnuiki or free chase, is a franchise next in degiree unto 
a fi>rest, being an open place for the keeping of game, and in 
that respect something resembling it, jet with this difSnrence, 
that a chase hath neither the same kinds of game in it, nor any 
particular laws bebnging to the same, proper to a chase only ; 
for, whereas the beasts of forest are the hart, hind, hare, boar, 
and wolf; the beasts of chase are none of them, but other five, 
viz. the buck, the doe, the fon, the martem, and the roe ; in like 
manner, all offenders in a chase are punishable by the common 
law of this realm, and not by the forest laws. Besides, a chase 
hath no such officecs as a forest, vis. verderors, regarders, (or 
rangers) foresters, or agistors ; nor hath it any courts of attach- 
ments, swainmote, or justice- seat appertaining thereunto, all the 
officers belonging to a chase being only keepers, as they are 
called in a park, but such are termed foresters in a forests 

2. As a chase is next in degree unto a forest, and in some 
sort resembling it, so is a park to a chase, being ip many re- 
spects the same; for there is, no diversity between them, save 
only that a p&rk is inclosed, and a chase lies always open with- 
out inclosure. 

3* Lastly, the next franchise, in degree unto a park, is the 
liberty of a free warren ; the beasts and fowls whereof are fbnr, 
vi«. the hare, the cony, the pheasant, and the partridge, .and no 
other (being such as may be taken by the Ipog-wij^ged hawks, 
according to Budoeus), for as a forest is the highest and greatest 
in dignity of all franchises, so it doth surpass them all for extent 
and comprehensiveness, including in it a frank chase, a pack» 
and a warren; for which reason, the beasts of chasjei.anj 
the beasts and fowls of warren, are as much privileged within 
the forest, as the beasts of forest are ; every forest being in 
itself a chase, though a chase be not a forest, but a part of it; 
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and so the like may be said of a park and a warren : and there- 
fore the hunting, hartin^y or killing anj of the beasts or fowls 
of chasey park, or warren, within the limits of the forest, is a 
trespass of the forest, onlj punishable by the kws of the forest, 
and not otherwise. 

And because the laws made for the preservation and continue 
anoe of forests^ and purlieus thereof, and the vert, venison, and 
fowls therein, are particularly applicaUe unto^ and only proper 
for ferests> and no other places ; therefore we shall begin with 
a brief account of the laws tha( rebte to the king's forest only, 
and afterwards proce^ tQ discourse of siich other laws, as have 
been since made for prioservation of the game of hunting, hawio 
ing, fishing and fowling, in the chases, parks, warrens^- woods, 
or other groundsy fishei^es, or vivartes» within £ngland and 
Wales, belonging to the subject* . 



Of the forest LAWS in GENERAL, 

It Is reported by ancient historians, that forests have been 
alwhys in this kingdom from the first time that the same was in- 
faaHted ; and the author of Concord^ntia Historiarum tells us, 
that Gnrguntius, the son of Belyn, a king of this island, did 
make' certain forests, for his pleasure, ih Wiltshire; and that 
divers other kings have done the like, since his time. Which 
forests, the bngs of this realm have always maintained and pie* 
aenfed (with divers privileges and laws appropriated thereunto) as 
pkces of pleasure and delight for their royal pastime and diver- 
sion. 
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And when it happened tliat any oftndert enlefed into those 
"priTiieged pbcet, and eominitted any trespoflB tboeon, they had 
Teiy aerere pumthnients inflicted upon themi aeoording to the 
bwi then in lorce, which were very gnevout and altogether on- 
certain, according to the arbitrary and unlimited wiQ of the king : 
«nd thna thoee laws were ezecnted, and their puniahmenta con- 
tittuedi tmtil about the year 1016, when Cuiutnai the Dane, 
beeaase king of thb reakn ; who, delighting much in fbreets, did 
estaUbh certain lawa, or constitntionsi peculiar only to Ibrests. 
By which it appeata, that before hie time, all wild beaita and 
birds were only the kii^, and that no other person might kill 
^or hurt them : the kiiigs of England having, by their prerogative 
loyal, a right and priril^ in such thbgs as none of their sub- 
jects could challenge any property in ; and such were then said 
to be the king's, as wild beasts, btrds^ Ac. in whose hinds or woods 
soever they were found* Whereupon the said Canutus made a 
law, that every freeman mightf at his pleasure, have and take his 
own vert and vennon, or hunt upon his own ground, or in his 
own fields, being out of the king's chase ; but that all men 
should forbear to have or take the king's vert or game in every 
place where his highness should have the same* 

Maof it i^pears, by the laws of St* Edward, the Confessor> 
that he did confirm the said laws of Canutus, by a sanction made 
in his time, to this eflfect : — That it should be hwfiil for eveiy 
one of his subjects to enjoy the benefit of his own hunting, that 
he could any way have or make in his own lands, woods, or 
fields ; so that he did forbear to hunt the king's game in his 
highness's forests, or other privil^ed places, on pain of IcHing 
his lifo for such ofifence. 

Which laws were afterwards oonfirmed by William the Con- 
queror, as appears in the 27th chapter of the book, virherein his 
laws were collected and digested; and so were continued faf hm 
all his time* 
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After whose death, William Rufus, his son, in like manner 
continued the same laws during his life. 

And after his death, king Henry the first, his brother, suc- 
ceeding him to the crown, by his charter, confirmed all tlie laws 
of the fi>re8t made by St. Edward the Confessor, as appears by 
the book kept in the Exchequer, called Liber Rubrus, cap. 1. 
Legum Suarum : which laws of the forest so continued during 
all the life time of the said Henry the first. 

After whose decease, king Stephen, by his charter confirmed 
all the said laws, privileges, and customs granted by St. Edward 
the Confessor, and Henry the first, and continued the same 
during his life* 

After whose death, king Henry the second succeedinjg him^ 
did, by his general charter, confirm the afbresaid laws of the 
forest m many particulars, but not without great alterations and 
additions. For he doth, in and by his said charter, recite and 
declare the nature of the laws of the forest, and in what sense 
they were taken and used, or how interpreted or construed in 
times past, and wherein they do differ from the common law of 
tlie kingdom ; and that the kings of England, before that time, 
and be himself, even then, might make a forest in any place of 
the reakn, where they or he pleased, as well in the lands and 
inkeriumces of any of their or bis subjects, as in their or his own 
demeasn lands* Which unlimited and unaccountable power, 
claimed by the kings of England in those times, by colour of the 
forest laws, over the birth-nghts and inheritances of their sub- 
jects, was a mighty and insupportable grievance to those whose 
lands were so afforested ; their pastures and the profits of the 
lands being then devoured by the king's wild beasts of his forests, 
without any recompense for the same. 

The punishments for of&nces against the forest laws were 
ohen exceeding great for a small of&nce, and the forfeiture ac* 
cording to the king's pleasure, not regardbg the quantity of the 
trespass, nor according to the course of the common law. 
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Which ri^orouf executioo of the forest hws continued during 
the life of Henry the second, and both tbereigns of R^chardthe 
first and Idng John ; every one of which kings did daily increase 
those oppressions, by making more new. forests in the land^c^ 
their subjects, to their great impOTenshmeot. 

And this mischief was not at all remediedr until the making of 
Charta de Foresta by Henry the thir4> publif bed in the nintli 
year of his reign, which was afterwai^ds conBrmed and enlai^ped 
by Edward the first* his son ; whereby it is provided*. t)i9t all 
forests that Henry the third, Richard the finK, and king Joha 
bad forested and made of the land, meadows^ pastures, or woodi 
of any of their subjects (being not the demeasn lands of the crown) 
should be disafforested again* For those dnee kings last men- 
tioned, had (in their times) alK>re8ted so much of their subjects' 
lands, that the greatest pari of the kingdom wae then cooTerted 
into forests. 



FOREST COURTS, &c. 

There be three principal courts usually kept for mattem of the 
forest, viz. the court of attachments, the court of swainmote^ and 
the high court of the lord justice in eyre of the forest^ called the 
}astice-«eat ; being each of them of a several and difteeat nature* 

The court of attachments is the most iofenor of them, all, for 
thertta the oflScers do nothing but receive the attachments of the 
foresters, and enrol them in the verderor^' roUs, that they may he 
in readiness against the time that the court of iwainoiote is kept ; 
and for that this court cannot determine any off&\fit or trespass, 
if the value thereof be above id. 
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Nett in degree above the c6urt of attadiraents, is tlie court 
df Bi^mnote, though much inferior to the ju0tice seat of the 
fbn^ : for ^hen tiie presentments of the court of attaefaments 
and t^ cdiirt 6f swainmote haVe had their proceedings, accord* 
ing to the assrzte and kws of the forest, yet cannot the court 6f 
swainmote detetinitte' the same, or tosess fines for any O&nces- 
cQiiitain^ in such pre^ntmeiits, or give judgment thereupon 
(other than to pronounce them conincted •) But such present-' 
menfs abd convictions must' be delivered in to the lord justice in 
eyre of -the ibr^st, the court of justice l»at, on the first day of 
sitdng of the 'said court, when the same are caHed for, according 
to the laws and ' ordinances of the fi>rest : the swainmote is a 
c%>tirt unto which all the fireehoMers within' the forest do t>we suit 
and service. 

The neit is the most ^supreme court of the fbr^t, caHed the 
jiistice*s^at, or general sessions, wherein the lord chief justice, 
or lord justice, doth 'sit ; ^fi>r unto him' it only bdbhgs to give- 
judgment in this court of aH 6filences, and to assess fines, and 
pcmbh ofi^d^rs, this court being as the fonntain hefljdy'unto- 
which the other court of attachments and swainmote are but- 
(as it Were) two condnit pipes to convey the mattei' and causes 
of the forest, that firom thence judgment may be had, and given 
tberelapon. 

Tht office of lord chief justice of the forest, is a place of greilt 
hdMNir iiid authority, exeetit^ always by some of the ihi^fest 
of ^ nOl^^, n^ois ^f the lung's privy council When he is 
liiade lord chief josticeineyfe of the forest by the king's special 
comlinsaion, he lla^, by that means, as great authority as any 
jditice of (^ and terminer hath to hew and determine matters 
6f ootfttttOnlaw, if not greater: for then he may punish idl tres* 
passes and'^fifencesof the forest accordmgto the laws of the 
tttne, tttd may hear and determine all claims touching the fiber- 
des and franchises within the forest, as to such as have parks, 
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wanmsi &c. tberem; ahp oi them that claim to be quit of assertt 
and purprettures, or of 9uch as cfo claim leet8> hundreds^ gpo^ 
of felons, fugitives andoutlaws, felons de se, waift, estrays^ deo- 
dandsy and such like immumties^'and other liberties within the 
forest, as likewise of such persons that daim to kill hares, and 
other beasts of chase and warren within the forest. 

He hath also an absolute autho^tj to determine aU ofiences 
vithin the forest, either of vert or venison ; for such ofiences 
shall not be detenpined be£:>re any other justices, except such 
as, are appointed by commission under the great seal, to aid and 
asttst him in the execution and performance of his office. 

When the justices of the forest have obtained their commis- 
non for holding the court of justice seat of the forest, they make 
out their precept to the sheriff of the county whavin the forest 
lies, and the justice seat is kept, commanding him to summon 
all the prelate nobility, knights, gentlemen, and, freehcMen 
thiit ha.ve lands within the bounds of the forest, and out <^ every 
town and village four men and a leve, and out of every borough 
twelye lawful men; and all persons that claim to bold pl^as of 
the foreit beforjs the justices ; to ap|>ear (sjuch^ a day and. (dace) 
before t)ie justice in eyre. of il^ forest ojr hb deputy^ to hear 
and do soph things as appertain to the pleas of the forest*^ 4"^ 
likewise that the said sheriff do make proclamatipn i^ all 
boroughs, and other towns,, faii^,' markets, and other public 
piaoes throughout his bailiwick, that all persons who chiim^to 
h^ve any liberties, franchisies, or £r|ee cqstoms of tfiefoft^inay 
be then, at the same tinie and place, tq make good th^r claiw ; 
and that all persons attached, since the last court, tpudibg^vert 
or venison, and their pledges and nuunpeifnofs, who bad a day 
given them until this court for their appearance, be there also 
to stand to, and abide the Judgment of the court ; and th%t the 
sheriff be there with his bailifis, to execute such matters as ap- 
pertain to his office, and certify the justice of the ft^restconocm^ 
ing the premises. 
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OF HUNTING, &c. within the FOREST. 

The long, and such perftons only at hav« any sufficient war- 
nmt or mithortty by charter or grant from his majesty, or his 
anoestorB) may hunt and hawk within the foresty and no other : 
alsof all such persons as have any lawful claim allowed in eyre^ 
in respect to any grant to hunt or hawk within the forest^ may 
use the 8«ne accordingly. 

But if any knight, esquire^ or gentleman doth dwefl within 

the regard of the forest, and be brd of the manor there, yet he 

may not hunt or hawk therein, except he hath a lawful daim for 

so doing aSowed him in eyre, as aforesaid; because, by the 

la!ws of the forest, no person may hunt or hawk witlun any part 

of the finest that is within the regard of the forest» though it be 

within his own fee, except he hath a sufficient warrant so to do : 

and, tlierefSore, they must forbear to hunt or hawk in their own 

gronads, if they be within the regard of theforest; because it is 

a trespass of the forest so to do, unless they have good warrant 

for the same. 

^ But by the charter of the forest, anno.9 H.£, cap. 11, every 

arch>bishop, bishop, earl, or baron, coming to the king by his 

commandmmit, and passing through any of his majesty's forests, 

it dndl be lawful for any SMh prekite, or peer, to kill one or two 

of the king's deer dierein, by the ^ew of the forester, if he be 

pKsent, or otherwise cause a horn to be blown for him, that he 

may seem not to steid the kfng's deer* And the same they may 

do in their return home from the king. By which it appears, that 

those prektes and peers have, by the said charter, a lawful 

lieenie to hnnt m the king's forests, but yet with this restriction, 

Y 
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that f ach prelate^ or nobleman, must be sent for by the king. 
2* He most be an arch-bishop» or bishop, earl, or baron. 3. 
Such hantbg must be made by the view of the forester. 4. If 
the forester be absent, a horn must be blown. 

Then, as to the licenses to hunt or hawk in the king's forests, 
chases^ parks, or warrens, these things ought to be considered. 
1. How such licenses ought to be used. 2. The difference 
between a license of profit, and a license of pleasure, and a 
license in law, and a license in fair. 

As to the first, the king being the chief monarch of this realm 
(unto whom the government and regulation of forests, and such 
like places of royal pastime and recreation do principally apper- 
tain) may himself grant Hcenses to hunt and hawk in any of his 
majesty's forests, chases, parks, or warrens, unto any of his sub- 
jects, according to his royal will and pleasure. 

Secondly, whosoever hath any special authority derived fiN)m 
his majesty in that behalf, under the great seal of England, maj 
in like manner grant licenses, in some respect, and in some places, 
to hunt and hawk in his majesty's forests, chases, parks, or war- 
rens ; as the lord chief justice in eyre of the king's Unrest, 
may grant a license, or give a warrant, to any nobleman, or gen- 
tleman, that hath a manor or fireehold therein ; for the fir^ to 
hunt and hawk in his inaiior, or lordship, and the other in his 
freehold, according to the purport or intent of such grant or 
warrant. 

In like manner, a subject that is lord of a forest, may grant 
a license to whom he pleaseth to hunt and hawk in hb forest. 
But no person tan grant any license, or give warrant to any man 
to hunt and hawk in the king's forests, other than the king 
himself, or his chief Justice in tyre of the forest; or such 
other persons as have the like authority fix>m the king, by some 
special grant to do the same. For if any of the king's foresters 
(or other ofikers) should attempt or presume to do the same (ex 
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ofBcio ;) not only such forester (or other oflBcer) but all those 
who shall hunt or hawk with him therci by colour of such license^ 
or warranty would be all trespassers, and liable to the punish- 
nEients of the forest laws. 

Neither can any forester (or other such officer) hawk or take 
any fowls of warren, as pheasknts and partndges, within his walk, 
in theforest,becau8e his office is to preserve and not destroy them ; 
and therefol% he cannot give or grant any warrant, or license, 
to another to hawk, or take any fowls of warren within his walk 
or liberty ; for if he do, although he hold his office by patent 
from the king, or some other person as hath power to grant the 
same, yet is such act such a disuse or abuse of his authority, 
that it is a cause of forfeiture of his office. 

In licenses to hunt or hawk within a forest, chase, park, or 
warren, there is this difference to be considered, whether sudi 
license be of profit or for pleasure only. For a license of profit 
is, where a man hath a lawful warrant to kill and carry away 
with him the game that is taken by him, either by hunting or 
hawking in any of those places above mentioned ; but a license 
of pleasure is only where a man hath a warrant to hunt or hawk 
in a forest, chase, Ike, but doth not thereby acquire any property 
in the game he takes, and so hath not any authority to carry 
away the same with him ; neither can he that hath only a license 
of pleasure, hunt or hawk with any more persons in his company 
than himself: but he that hath a license of profit may hunt or 
hawk with his friends and servants in his company, and carry 
away with him the game he hath taken to his own use. 
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OF THE PURLIEU, OR POURALLEE, 
OF THE FOREST. 

k purlieu, or pourallee, is a circuit of ground adjoining unto 
the foresti circumscribed with immofeable boundaries, known 
only by matter of record ; this compass of ground was once 
forest, and afterwards disafforested by the perambulaUons made 
for the severing the new forests from the old. This pouraBee 
began at the first afler this manner, viz. when king Henry IT. 
cani^ first to be king of England, he took such great delight in 
the forests of this kingdom, that (being not contented with those 
he found here, though many and large) he began, within a few 
years after his coming to the crown, to enlarge diVers great 
forests, and to afforest the lands of his subjects, that any way 
were near adjoining unto those forests, and so they continued 
during his reign* 

After whose death, king Richard I. succeeding him to the 
throne, within some short time after his coming to the crown, 
began to follow the example of Henry II. his father, not only 
in the delight and pleasure he took in forests, but also in daily 
afiR>resting the lands of his subjects that any way lay near to his 
forests ; by means whereof, the enlarging of forests did dsalj 
increase during his reign* 

After whose decease, king John, his brother, coming to the 
crown, did, in like manner, soon afierwards begin, by little and 
little, to folbw the examples of his ftither and brother, in affor- 
esting the lands of his subjects, that lay any way near unto his 
forests, so that the greatest part of the lands of the kingdom was 
become forest* And thus they continued until the seventeenth 
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year of his rei^n, at which time, in regard this grievance was^ 
not particularly injurious unto a small number, or the meanest 
persons, but generally to all degrees of people, divers noblemen 
and gentlemen finding a convenient opportunity, repaired to the 
king, and besought him to grant unto them, that they might 
have all those new afforestations that were made by Henry IT. 
Richard I. and himself, disafforested again : all which king 
John seemed not willing to do, but promised to grant accordingly^ 
and at last consented to subscribe and seal to such articles con- 
cerning the liberties of the forest, which they then demanded, 
being for the most part, in such sort, as are now contained in 
the charter of the forest of the said king John, dated at Run- 
ingse-mede, or Ryme-mead (Runnymede, between Staines and 
•Windsor, the 15th of June, in the eighteenth year of his reign*) 
— But before any disaflbrestation was made upon this grantj 
king John died at Newark Castle, in Nottinghamshire. ^ 
' Afler whose death, Henry IH. his eldest son, at the age or 
nine years, succeeded to the throne, so that by reason of his 
minority, nothing was done until the ninth year of his reign, at 
which time the two charters were made, and confirmed by the 
said Henry IH. called Magna Charta and Charta de Foresta> 
and caused to be sent into every county throughout the king- 
dom, to be publbhed and proclaimed* 

And for the better accomplishing and perfbrmihg of those 
articles of Charta de Foresta, as concerned the disafforestation of 
such woods and lands as were afforested by Henry II. Richard I. 
and king John, the said Henry III. ordered inquisitions to be 
takeo by substantial juries for severing the new forests from the 
old ; and thereupon two commissioners were sent to take those 
inquisitions, by virtue whereof many great woods and bnds 
were not only disafforested, but improved to arable land by the 
owners thereof. So that now, afler this charter thus made and 
con&med|'some of these new afforestations were perambulated, 
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and after such inquifitions taken, the certainty was made known 
bj matter of record, which were the old and which were the new 
forests^ Nevertheless, the greater part of the new afforestations 
were still remaining to be disafforested during the life of king 
Henrj III. 

After whose decease, Edward I, his eldest son, succeeded 
him unto the crown, who, being often besought, and petitioned 
as well by the nobility as commonalty of this kingdom, to con^ 
firm the aforesaid liberties, which his &ther had granted, was 
graciously pleased to confirm the same according to his request. 
And now all things having been granted, performed, and con* 
firmed concerning the said two charters, viz. Magna Charta,and 
Charter de Foresta, the same were delivered, signed, sealed, and 
confirmed, to the sheriff of London, to be proclaimed, which 
was accordingly done in St. Paul's church yard, in the pre- 
sence of a numerous concourse of people there met together. 
Whereupon the lords and commons soon afber began to put the 
king in mind of granting commissions to persons fitly qualified 
for the same, that perambulations might forthwith be made for 
all i|ew aftbrestations, that they might be disafibrested, accord- 
ing to the first and third articles of Charta de Foresta. 

Whereupon three bishops, three earls, and three barons^ were 
appointed by the king to take care of and see those perambula- 
tions performed, who caused them to be made accordingly, and 
inquisitions to be taken thereupon, and returned into the court 
of chancery ; whereby the king was ascertaijied, what woods and 
lands were ancient forests, and what were newly affi>re8ted ; and 
caused all those that were ancient forests, to be meered and 
bounded with irremovable bpundaries, to be known by matter 
of record for ever-' And likewise those woods and lands that 
had been n^wly afforested, the king caused to be separated from 
the old, and to be returned into chancery by marks, meers, and 
bounds to be known^ in like manneri by matter of record^ for ever. 
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By- which it appears, how the purlieus, or pourallees, had 
their first beginDing ; for, all 8u«h woods andlands as were afibr* 
sted by Henry IL Richard Lor king John, and by perambii* 
lotions severed from the ancient forests, were>and yet m^; called 
pourallees, viz. woods and lands severed from the old forests, 
and diBafTorested by perambplation ; pourallee, in French^ being 
the same as perambulation in Latin* 

But, notwithstanding, such new afiK>restation8 were disa&r- 
ested by perambulation, whereby the same becanie pourallee, or 
purlieu ; yet they were not thereby so disafforested as to every 
man . but that they do, in some sense, continue forest still, as to 
some persons, though disafforested, in some sort, as to others. 
For by the words, Charta de Foresta, if the king had afiforested 
any woods or lands of his subjects, to the damage of them whose 
they were, they should be forthwith disafforested again ^ that is^ 
only as to those persons whose woods and lands they were, who^ 
as the proper owners thereof, might fell and cut down the woods 
at their own pleasure, without any license from the king, as 
also convert their meadows and pastures into tillage, or other- 
wise inaprove their grounds to the best advantage. In like 
manner, they might hunt and chase the wild beasts of the forest 
towards the same, so that they do not forestal the same in their 
return thither; but yet no other person could daim sueh bene* 
fit in the pourallee, but only the proper owner of the soil there* 
of ; so that the same remains forest still, as to thos^ who have 
no property in the lands therein: for the owners of the woods 
and lands therein may sufler the poundlee to remain forest stilly 
if they, be so minded, notwithstanding such disa£R>restation) at 
appears by the statute of 33 Edward L cap. 5.) as some have 
thought it most expedient for them, because thereby they had 
the ^benefit of common within the forest, which otherwise^ 
by having their lands severed from the foirest> by way of pour- 
aUeeji Ui^J ^®^® excluded from : which doth prove> that the 
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woodf and lands in the pouraHee are disalibrested only for the 
owners thereof, and not for every one to hunt and spoil the 
wild beasts tliere at his pleasure'; for if they chance to wander 
out of the forest into the ponraHee, yet the king hath a property 
in them still against every man, except the proper owner of |he 
ground wherein they are; for such person has a special property 
in them, ratione soli, biit yet so that he may only take them by 
hunting, or chasing with his greyhounds or dogs, without any 
forestalling, or foresetting them in their course back again to* 
wards the forest ; for the king hath always rangers in the pour- 
allee to attend such wild beasts of the forest, as oome there, and 
re-chase them back into the forest ; which provfs, that though 
the wild beasts of the forest do by chance stray into the pour- 
idlee, yet the king hath a property still in them, or otherwise the 
ranger could have no lawful authority to r^-chase them into 
the forest* 



The Forest Laws may now be regarded as obsolete ; they may 
be said to have naturally become defunct, since the forests have 
ceased to exist. However, we may hence very easily trace the 
origin of the Game Laws. Whatever forest regulations might 
have been adopted by the Saxons, the English appear to have 
been comparatively content under their dominion ; and though 
Canute may be accuted of having instituted laws in respect to 
the forests and wild beasts, which reflect no credit on his memory^ 
it does not appear that they were rigorously enforced in his time. 
The Normans not only refidered these unjust enactments much 
mm oppressive, but appear to have exercised the greatest cruel^ 
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ties, andy with savage delight, to have rioted amidsi the mberj 
and desolation of the unfortunate English. « 

On this subject, Blaclcstone observes, ''Another violent altera- 
tion of the English constitution consisted in the depopulation of 
whole counties, for the purpose of the bug's rojal diversion ; 
and subjecting both them, and all the ancient forests of the king- 
dom, to the unreasonable severities of forest laws imported from 
the continent^ whereby the slaughter of a beast wa^isade almost 
as penal as the death of a man. In the Saxon tfmesj though 
no man was alkrared to kiB or chase the king's deer, yet he might 
start any game, pursue, and kill it^ upon his own estate. But 
the rigour of these new constitutions vetted the sole property of 
all the game in England in the king alone $ and no man was 
entitled to disturb any fowl of the air, or any beast of the field, 
of such kinds as were specially reserved for the royal amusement 
of the sovereign, without express license from the king, by a 
grant o{ a chase or free-warren : and those franchises were 
granted as much with a view to preserve the breed of animals, 
as to indulge the subject. From a similar principle to which, 
though the forest laws are now mitigated, and by degrees grown 
entirely obsolete, yet from this root has sprung a bastard slip, 
known by the name of the Game Law, now arrived to and wan- 
toning in its highest vigour : both founded upon the same un- 
reasonable notions of permanent property m wild creatures] 
both productive of the same tyranny to the commons : but with 
this difference, that the forest laws established only one mighty 
hunter throughout the land« the game laws have raised a little 
Nimrod in every manor. And in one respect the ancient law 
was much less unreasonable than the modem : for the king's 
grantee of a chase or free warren might kill game in every part 
of his franchise ; but now, though a freeholder of less than . 
. J^IOO a year, is forbidden to kill a partridge upon his own estatei 
yet nobody else (not even the lord of a manor, unless he hath « 
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grant offree-warren) can do it without committing a trespass, 
and subjecting himself to an action/' 

Notwithstanding the excessive rigour of the forest laws, the 
lower orders of the Englbh could never be prevented from com* 
mitting depredations ; and though time has so much altered the 
fiice of the country, as well as its political institutions, as to ren- 
der the forest laws a dead letter^ yet the passion for the chase 
appears unabated, and the most severe exercise of the complex 
enactments of the game laws, has been found inadequate to the 
intention, as poaching, $o far from being prevented, is extensively 
and audaciously practised^ and appears even to increase in pro- 
portion as the laws for its suppression are multiplied and ren* 
dered more severe. 
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The statutes which are denomioated the ** Game Laws, ** far 
from harmonizing with the general sprit of British legislationi 
are as remarkable for the petty tyrannical spirit which penrades 
them^ as for the injustice in which they are founded ; and yety 
paradoxical as it may appear, whenever in the senate attempts 
ha?e been made to soften their severity, many of the opposition 
have distinguished themselves by their decided hostility to such 
laudable intentions; nor have they been content to stop here, 
but have, on the contrary, eagerly embraced every opportunity 
of rendering an odious system still more disgusting— so much 
for patriotism ! 

Geese, ducks, the common bam-door fowl, and indeed, all 
domestic poidtiy, have been reclaimed from a state of nature ; 
nor can the least doubt be entertained that partridges and phea« 
sants might be rendered equally submissive ; yet, no sooner is a 
motion for this puqpose brought before the notice of padiament, 
than the ptOnoti take the alarm ; and though they will talk 
much about the rights of the sulject, they seem, at all events, 
determined that the working part of the coinmunity shaU not 
taste of a dainty which they choose to keep for themselves. I 
do not mean to assert, that when Mt. Brandt brought this sub- 
ject before the House of Commons, that the opposition to his 
enlightened proposal arose from the patri^is alone ; many of the 
flumtsterialists no doubt, were unwilling to sanction the motion ; 
in these it might be said to be consistent ; but what must b6 
thought of men, who, at elections and public meetings, load 
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minitten with the most rancorous abusci decUum in bitter terms 
on the inTaded rights of the people, the galling oppression under 
which they are sinking, and rave about reform almost as madly 
as Platoff did for Buonliparte's head ; yet, only let the refwrm 
cfthe game laws be distantly |iinted, and they immediately strain 
erery nerve to continue a system at variance with reason and 
justice^ but which enables them, as land-holders or lords of 
maaorsy to phy the petty ^ant on a scale <;ontemptible enough, 
but wdl suited to the narrowness of their contracted ideas 1 

While poaching has most alarmingly increased, the means 
resorted to for the preservation of game are not only disgusting, 
but extremely dangerous ; and though accidents are of frequent 
occurrence, and vahiaMe Hves occasionally lost, by steel traps 
and spring guns, yet the system is obstinately pursued in this 
enlightened age, and in a country too which boasts so much of 
the freedom of its institutions, and the inherent rights of the 
human race ! 

If a partridge could, fike a sheep, be kept in a paddock, then 
indeed the right cf£ private proper^ would be claimed with jus- 
tice ; but as no limits can be put to its motions, as it is seen oa 
the ground of one man this hour, and on that o£ another the 
next — may feed on the com of the peer in the morning, and 
ravage the poor man's crop in the evening— what can be more 
ridiculous or unjust than to claim as a right that which, in the very 
nature of things, can belong to no particular person whatever. 

Colonel Wood, a few years back, brought this subject before 
the House of Commons with a view to remedy the evil here 
complmned of, but he did not succeed ; and the more recent 
attempt of Mr. Brandt (fresh in the recollection of the reader, 
no doubt) though entertained for some ^e, and triumphantly 
debated, as far as reason and justice were concerned, was, never- 
theless, ultimately rejected^ This enlightened statesman had 
no intention to abridge the privileges of the rich, but merely 
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wished to extend the liberty of the poor, and thus put a stop to 
the present fnghtful system of poaching. According to his 
plan, the farmer would be at liberty to breed game for the 
market in the same manner as domestic poultry or rabbits, with- 
out, however, restricting the land owners from making any 
agreement they thought proper with their tenantry : hence the 
great would be still enabled to preserve what quantity of game 
they thought proper ; yet, as the proposition would evidently 
annihilate that odious distinction of qualification, and in all pro* 
bability render partridges as plentiful as common poultry, it was 
not to be endured: and though neither the hostility of minis- 
ters, nor any thing like sound argument, was urged against the 
measure, it was lost, notwithstanding ; and an attempt made to 
raise on its ruins the following — " to authorise the sale of game 
under certain restrictions : — Lords of manors and gamekeepers 
authorized by deputation to kill game, may sell game to licensed 
persons. Justices may grant licences to certain persons, upon 
entering into a recognizance. Justices empowered to revoke 
licences, upon proof of the conditions of the recognizance being 
broken. Licensed persons selling game to affix a ticket to the 
same, signed with his name. Persons obtaining certificates 
under false pretences liable to penalties* Not to affect former 
acts for the preservation of game." 

This, which went merely to enable great land owners to de- 
rive a pecuniary profit from the sale of game, and increase per- 
haps the grievance complained of, did not pass into a law, owing^ 
however, o^ore to the late period of the session at which it was 
introduced, than to any intention of the proposers ; and even 
when, for this reason, it was reluctantly abandoned, notice was 
given that it would again be brought before the House at the 
first convenient opportunity. 

There are many causes to which the great extent of poaching 

it to be attributed, and it will be necessary to glance at these 

z 
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before I describe my plan for preventing this infraction of 

tbe law so uniformlj deplored, although from very different 

motives. 

In the first place, it will be readily admitted that there is an 

inherent attachment to field sports in human nature, but par- 
ticularly in this country; so much so, indeed, that even the toeH' 
Jed citizen is observed, occasionally, to quit the solacing and 
balmy comforts of a snug fire side and domestic ease, and exen 
himself beyond his usual custom, merely to enjoy the diversion of 
shooting a few sparrows / The rustic seems to imbibe a relish 
for the chase fi*om the earliest period of life ; but his desire, la 
the first instance, arises much less from n wish to be possessed of 
the game than from a thirst to enjoy the pleasure of pursuing it; 
nor is it till after an enticing lure has been repeatedly exhibited 
' to his view, that he even contemplates the union of piofii with 
pleasure ; and no one follows a profession with more delight than 
the poacher. 

Persons in the middle classes of life, ^ tradesmen in large towns, 
who are attached to field sports, as well as those who are fond of 
the pleasures of the table, blit chiefly the former, look with an 
envious eye upon those privileges and distinctions, which the 
rich, as it respects game, have appropriated to themselveB : not 
one amongst the numerous enactments on this head, however, 
excites such unmingled disgust as that which relates to qwdifv^ 
ediidn. On this account, therefore, since these persons are 
thus unjustly excluded, as they conceive, fi-om a little rational 
enjoyment, thei/ encourage poaching^ not only without the least 
hesitation, but as a kind of duty ; and instances are not wanting 
where they have accompanied the poachers to the borders of 
the identical domain, and have even shared, occasionally, in the 
forbidden pleasure of nocturnal havock. 

Hence it will be readily seen that they who follow the business 
of poaching have always the advantage of a willing market, good 
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prices, and ready money for their illicit commodities ; and, while 
the traffic is thus encouraged, and the security from detection 
increased to a very great degree, owing to the jealous feeling of 
those who foster it, as well as the Hght in which it is unfortu- 
nately viewed by the community in general, it will be no easy 
matter to frame any legal 'restraints which shall operate as an 
effectual check to poaching. Indeed, since the penaldes have 
been increased to a very great degree of severity, poaching, in- 
stead of being checked in its baneful operation, appears to have 
increased — proceeding exactly in an inverse ratio. 

From experience, then, we may safely conclude that an excess 
of severity, in legal enactments, tends rather to encourage than 
to depress poaching : prudence, therefi>re, should induce us to 
k>ok for a remedy of a conciliatory nature rathef than those irri- 
table caustics which, though, for a time, they may cicatrize the 
wound, it still remains unsound at the bottom, and ultimately 
bursts out with increased virulence. Now, if as I have already 
observed, the farmer were allowed to breed game and bring it 
regularly to market in the same manner as domestic poultry, the 
poacher would not only be under-sold, but more strictly watched 
by the occupier of the land. And, however wild partridges and 
pheasants may appear, there is no doubt, that by iiersevering for a 
few generations they would be brought to propagate in the farm 
yard as familiarly as domestic poultry. All our present domestic 
fowls were unquestiDnal)ly reclaimed from a state of nature* 
Nothing could be more easy than to breed hares in abun«^ 
dance, though in a state of half confinement. Such a system, 
in my opinion, would operate most essentially in checking a 
vice which every reflecting mind must seriously lament, and 
which very often leads to the most mischievous, as well as the 
most deplorable, consequences ; it would, also, have the good 
efiect of putting tUx end to those jealousies and heart-burnings so 
frequently manifested by the middling classes of tradesmen, ^f 
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ready alluded to. If to this were added something more equitable 
or more satisfactory, in regard to qualification, I haye no hesi- 
tation in declaring my firm conyiction, that poaching would 
nearly^ if not altogether, cease* At the same time, far from re- 
ducing the price of the certificate* I would haye it increased. It 
is a good and legitimate source of reyenue : it is, in fact, a 
oluntary tax, and therefore in the eye of reason and justice, ap- 
pears unexceptionable. 

Admitting, then, for the sake of argument, that the measures 
just proposed would answer the end in yiew, it is but fair that 
we should examine the other side of the question, in order to see 
how far such regulations would aftect what have been hitherto 
considered as the peculiar privileges of the great and wealthy 
classes of society. In the Brst place, I conceive, it will be readily 
admitted, that game, under such circumstances, would abundantly 
increase ; and while the regular market might be thus well sup- 
plied, the noble and wealthy sportsman would experience an 
increase rather than a diminution ; and, if economy were an ob- 
ject, a considerable expense might be saved in keepers. The 
law of trespass should remain precisely as it is at present-^it is 
an excellent law ; and would operate, in the case I propose, as 
it does at this moment, as a protection to the land-holder, and, 
consequently, as a sufficient guard against the illegal destruction 
of game. Landholders would still possess the right of granting 
leases upon such specific Conditions as might give satisfaction to 
both parties ; as, at present, a clause is generally inserted re- 
specting the game. Therefore, upon every view of the case, 
while the proposed system would render game abundant, it woukl 
not abridge, in the most remote degree, the amusements of the 
higher orders : it would infringe no privilege ; and would, I have 
no doubt, in a little time, efiectually destroy the now-growing 
evil of poaching. Moreover, most of those who give encourage- 
ment to poaching, and which they now regard as no crime, could 
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tlieo Tiew it in no other light than absolute robbery, and though 
they might purchase game from a poacher with indifierence, or 
perhaps with delight, they would shudder at the idea of bdng 
connected with professed thieyes ! 

At pres^dty poaching is by no means confined to the lower 
orders ; for it is a certain fact, however difficult the proof might 
be, that there are to be found in higher life, those who do not 
hesitate to supply the market clandestinely with game. 

I am no enemy to the rich, nor would I encroach on the 
rights of any class of men; but I cannot help regarding the dis- 
tinction in the qualification for filling game as most unjust- 
why, in the name of all that is reasonable, should the merchant 
be debarred from the pleasures of the chase ? — It is rery well 
known that the revenue arising from merchandize or moveable 
property is far greater than that derived from land ; and there- 
fore, since it pays more towards the support of government and 
the protection of the country, why should it not entitle its pos- 
sessor to the same pnvUeges as the land-holder ? — I do not mean 
to say, that a merchant ought to have the privilege of entering 
upon the grounds of any person without the consent of the 
owner— quite the contrary : property should and must be held 
sacred, or anarchy will ensue. But as the matter stands at 
present, an unqualified person is liable to be prosecuted, even 
should he be sporting with the consent of the owner of the 
ground, and in possession of a game certificate i 

Many of these strict game preservers, though they may have 
an immense extent of kind, yet,, if they find any of the neigh- 
bouring kmd-holders indififerent as to the game, they volunteer 
their services for what is called its preservation ; or, in other 
words, they manifest the utmost anxiety to prevent a partridge 
from isJiiiDs^ into plebeian hands ; and while they rigorously en- 
force the most odious part of the kiw against any of the inferior 

order who happens to do any thing more than look at the game> 
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thef are not scrapulouslj exact in every legal point themselves, 
but strain every nerve to render oppression stifl miH'e ^gautemM 

In general, these ^rannical Nimrods will be foui^ WM^. I 
have experienced liberality from the Toria in respect lo game ; 
but never from the Whig$ •- and when I hear the latter, with 
inflated pride, boast so much of patriotism, the game laws flash 
across my mind ; nor can I help suspecting the intentions of men, 
whose private practice is so much at variance wkh th^ pubfic 
profession. ^ 

That some alteration must, at no distant period, take place 
in respect to game is abundantly evident ; much good may re- 
sult from a judicious and liberal revision of the statutes, without 
the least injury to the just right of any dass or order of men. 

Lord Cranboume having brought the subject of the GameLaws 
before the House of Commons in the spring of 1823, during the 
printing of the present edition, for an account of the proceed- 
ings thereon, we refer tlie reader to the #nd of the volume. 



TRESPASS, 

Which is the entry by one person upon the ground of another^ 
without the owner's consent ; and even though no reid injury 
may be sustained by the owner of the land, it is a trespass, 
nevertheless. It is a «^^^ trespass where the person has been 
warned not to come upon the ground ; and malicious^ where the 
intention to distress or injure the owner is evident. 

In the sense we are here to consider it, trespass appUes to qua-- 
^ied, as well as unqualified^ persons, though not in aa equid 
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degree. The existing statutes relative to tlih subjeet, are fun- 
datnentally just and laudabk ; though ;t cannot be denied, that 
they hare been frequently resorted to (on account of game) 
merely aa a colour to the basest intention, and have dius become 
the ihstruments of legal oppression. 

An action of trespass raav be supported for any unlawful 
entry oo knd, although no notice has been given ; but in that 
case, if tlie damages recovered be under forty shiUtngs, and only 
the general issue Vis been pleaded, the plaintiff will in general 
recover no more costs than damages ; whereas, when a trespass 
has been committed after notice, it is usual foi* the judge on the 
trial to certify that it was wilful; in which case the plaintiff will 
be entitled to full costs, however small the damages. 

It is enacted, by 43 Eliz. and 22 and 23 Car. 2. c. d. that 
where the jury, who try an action for trespass, give less damages 
than 408. the plaintiff shall be allowed 4«0s. damages only, un- 
less (8 and 9 WilL and Maiy, c. 11.) it shall appear that the 
trespass was wilful and malicious, and is so certified to be by the 
judge ; in which case the plaintiff shall recover full costs. 

However, 4* and 5 Will, and Mary, c. 23. s. 10, enacts, that 
every inferior tradesman, apprentice, or other dissolute person, 
may be sued for. going upon another man's ground to hunt, &t. 
though he do no injury ; and if found guilty, shall pay full costs, 
of suit. The reason for which, is to discourage the temptation 
which might otherwise be afforded them of ne^ecting their 
proper bu^ness in pursuit of sport, to the injury of themselves 
and ^umilies. 

Who are " Inferior Tradesmen^** has not been legally de- 
fined. Upon the prosecution of a huntsman for being out with 
his master's hounds, it was decided that the huntsman did not 
come within the meaning of the statute as an ^* inferior trades- 
man" or *< dissolute person." In the case Buxton v. Mingavy 
the (juestion was, whether the defendant, a surgeon and apothe- 
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cnry, not qualified to kiH ganie> came within the description of 
an inferior tradesman. For the plaintiff it was said, that amongst 
tradesmen no line can be drawn with respect to who aYe superior 
and who are inferior ; but that the distinction which the legis- 
lature intended, was between those who were qualified and those 
that were not ; so that in this respect every tradesman is inferior 
who is not qualified. For the defendant, it was urged, that 
every case of this kind ought to be determined on its particular 
drcumstances and left to the jury, whether the defendant is an 
inferior tradesman or dissolute person within the statute* The 
court being equally divided, no rule was made. 

A lord of a manor, unless he have a right of free-warren, 
(which is very seldom the case) Is as liable as any other man to 
the penalties just enumerated ; or, in other words, he cannot 
sport upon the lands of another, even in his own manor, without 
permission firom the owner or occupier of the land : a tenant 
can norice his landlord off the estate which he occupies, unless a 
a clause in the lease (which is generally the case) gives the land- 
lord the privilege to sport. If a manor is to be strictly pre* 
served, every occupier of land throughout such manor should 
sign a paper drawn up in the following manner : 

Sir, 

I do hereby give you notice, and require you not to 
enter, or cause or procure to be entered, any of my closes, lands, 
or premises, situate and being in the parish of ^ or else- 

where, in the county of ., with horses, dogs, or otherwise, 
in order to beat for, follow, or pursue, any game, or for any 
other purpose whatsoever ; and in case you do not as yet know 
the local situation of such, my said closes, lands, and premises, 
I hereby give you notice, that the same will be pointed oat and 
shewn to you, upon reasonable application at my dwelling-house, 
situate at — . And I do hereby further give you notice, that 
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in case, after 70U being served with this notice, you shall cbmmit 
any trespass upon any part of my said closes, lands, or premises, 
you will not only be proceeded against as a wilful and malicious 
trespasser, pursuant to the statutes in that case made and pro- 
Tided, but will also be otherwise prosecuted for such o£fence ac- 
cording to law.* Dated this day of , in the year of 

our Lord — . 

SYLVESTER SOREHEAD. 
To Mr. Peter Popemoff. 

The oral notice of either gamekeeper or lord of a manor is 
iosuflicient ; but is deemed legal from the occupier of the land 
where the sportsman happens to be found* In all other cases, 
a written notice, similar to the above sketch, and signed by all 
the occupiers of the land in the manor, must be given to the 
trespasser.— -A gamekeeper cannot demand the name of a sports* 
man, or a sight of his certificate, without first producing his own 
deputation and certificate ; a gentleman must first produce his 
own certificate, before he is authorised to see the certificate of 
another person. In default of certificate, the name and address 
must be given ; and any fictitious name adopted, or evasion re- 
sorted to, subjects the party to a penalty of ^01. 

* The notice may in general be in the above form, but where there 
will be no difficulty in so doing, it may be advisable cither to point out 
the names or abuttals of the closes in the notice, or to annex a sketch 
of them. It was held, in the case of Sellon v. the huntsman of the 
Berkeley hunt, sittings at Westminster,. K. B. after Trinity term, 1816, 
that a general printed notice stuck up, purporting to be a notice that 
'«the Stanmore Association'* would prosecute all persons trespassing, 
but not signed by the plaintiff, nor addressed to the defendant, is not a 
legal notice not to trespass. In order to establish the notice in evidence, 
it is not necessary to give notice to produce the original notice, but it 
suffices to produce a duplicate made at the time ; by Chambre, Justice, 
in the year 1802. 2 Bla. Comm. Christian's edition, H7» with notes^ 
3 31a. Comm* 215, note b, 2 Campb. l%« IIQ, 
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It is fuppoied by Bomey that a person may continue to spent 
on the same manor all day, though he has been warned off in 
the morning. This cannot be the case — he may go through the 
manor to some road, but should he perscTere in continuing his 
diversion for any unnecessary length of time, he becomes a 
v^^ trespasser. 

At the summer Hertford assizes, 1809, the Earl of EsseiL, v. 
the Hon. and Rev. Wm. CapeL The plaintiff declared in tres- 
pass, fi>r breaking and entering certain closes of the plaind£^ 
and that with hounds, dogs, and horses, he hunted, sported, and 
went in, along, and over, the said closes, and trod down and de» 
stroyed, the grass and herbage of the plaintiff. The defendant 
pleaded several pleas. Ist. the general issue, which he after^ 
wards withdrew. 2d. that as to breaking and entering the close, 
called Cashiobury Park, the defendant, with divers other persons, 
who, as well as the defendant, were qualified to keep hounds, 
had found a fox in a certain place, called Bricket Wood, not being 
the close of the plaintiff, and that a fox being a noxious animal, 
he hunted it with his dogs, hounds, and horses, and that the 
hunting the fox with dogs, hounds, and horses, was the only 
way of killing the fox. In the Sd plea, it was stated, that such 
pursuit of the fox^ with dogs, hounds, and horses, was the most 
efifectual and proper way of kilh'ng the fox. To these |^eas the 
plaintiff replied, that hunting the fox, was not the only, or the 
most effectual way of killing and destroying it ; and further 
stated, that the trespasses ^ere committed, for the sport and 
diversion of the chase, and for the purpose of amusement and 
pleasure only. To these replications, the defendant rejoined, 
that the trespasses were not committed for diversion and amuse- 
ment, but as the only and most effectual and proper way of kil- 
ling and destroying the fox. — Shepherd, Serjeant, for the plain* 
tiff, contended, that the only question was, whether it was the 
defendant's object, to rid the country of noxious vermin, or whe- 
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ther he hunted for the sake of amusement ? If it #a» meitfy for 
amusement, the law does not sanction it. Even in theenjojinent 
of a man's own property, the maiim of law is, that eveiy man 
must so use his own, as not to injure his neighbours ; if that is 
the law, with respect to the enjoyment of proper^, then, un- 
questionably, as to the enjoyment of an amusement, the principle 
is doubfy applicable, and no one can say, that under the pre- 
tence of destropng a noxious animal, it is lawful to trespass over 
every species of property a fox may go through. I should ex- 
tremely doubt, whether, after starting a fox on one piece of land, 
persons have a right to follow it on the lands of another, even 
if they do it, for the destruction of the animal. In Fenthanti r. 
Gundry, the judgment of the court proceeded upon the plain- 
tiff's admitting, that the way taken by the defendant was the 
only one to destroy the vermin, and therefore the Action could 
not be supported. 

Lord EDenborough said, ''the defendant stat^ in his plea, 
that the trespass was not committed, for the purpose of the diver- 
sion and amusement of the chase merely, but as the only way 
and means of killing and destroying the fox. Now, if you was 
to put it upon this question, which was the principal motive ? 
Can any man of common sense, hesitate in saying, that the prin- 
dpal motive and inducement, was not the killing of vermin, but 
the enjoj^nent of the sport and diversion of the cfhase? and we 
cannot make a new law, to etiit the pleasures and amusements of 
those gentlemen, who choose to bunt for their diversion. These 
pleasures are to be taken only, when there is the consent of 
those who are likely lo be injured by them ; but they must be 
necessarily subservient to the consent of others. There may be 
such a public nuisance by a noxious animal, as may justify the 
running him to his earth, but then you cannot justify the dig- 
ging for him afterwards, that has been ascertained and settled to 
be law ; but even if an animal may be pursued with dogs, it does 
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not foUow, that fiffy or sixty people have, therefore, a right to 
follow the dogSy and trespass on o^her people's lands. I cannot 
see what it is, that is contended for by the defendant. The 
only case which will at all bear him out, is that of Fentham-r. 
Gundry ; if it be necessary, I should be glad that that case should 
be fully considered, I have looked into the case in the year 
book. 12 Hen. 8. pi. 9. That seems to be nothing more than 
the case of a person, who had chased a stag from the forest into 
his own land, where he killed it, and on an action of trespass 
being brought against the forester, who came and took tlie 8tag» 
he justified, that he had made fresh suit after the stag, and it 
was held, that he might state that he was justified, and the plain- 
tiff took nothing by his writ. This is the case upon which that 
of Fentham v* Gundry is built, but it is founded only on an o6iier 
dictum of Justice Brooke, and it does not appear to me to be 
much relied on ; but even in that case, it is emphaticaUy said by 
the judge, that a man may not hunt for his pleasure or his profit* 
but only for the good of the common weal, and to destroy such 
noxious animab as are injurious to the common weal. There- 
fore, according to this case, the good of the public must be the 
governing motive." The Jury, under his Lordship*s direction, 
found a verdict for the plaindfiT. 

A word or two on the legal property which qualified persons 
have in the game of which they are in pursuit ma^ not be alto- 
gether uninteresting; indeed, they are indispensably necessary. 
In general, it continues so long only as the game remains within 
the limits of the manor or liberty of the owner ; yet it is held, that 
if after having been started upon a person's own grounds, it be 
pursued and killed on those of another, it will nevertheless be the 
property of him who started it, because the possession which he 
gained by finding it within his own liberttf is continued by the 
ffimediate pursuit. 11 Mod. Rep, 75. But if it is started on 
another marCs ground^ and killed there, it will belong to him on 
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whose ground it was killed, this prq)ert7 arising rfliioM solu 
Lard Roj^. 251. 

Moftoyetf if, baying been started on another person's ground, 
it be killed on that of a third penon^ it will belong neither 
to him on whose ground it was started, nor to him on whose 
ground it was killed, but to the person who killed it, though he 
be ffulty of a trespass on the grounds of both the other persons. 

But if a stranger starts game in the chase cr free warren of 
another man, and hunts it mto the hberty of another^ the pro* 
perty will continue in the owner of the chase or warren, and the 
keeper may ptirsue and retake it; for whilst the keeper pursues 
it, it does not in kw pass into a new liberty. 

On the 12th of May, 1782, the following question of law was 
determined in the Court of Common Pleais, viz. one gentleman 
brought an action against another, for trespassing upon the 
waste of his manor, by remaining there after notice to quit. 
Upon the trial it was insisted that the waste was not that kind 
of property, as to be so strictly sacred from a trespass as a manor ; 
but it was oTer-ruled by the court. 

At the summer assizes held at Bury, 180^, two causes were 
decided before Mr. Jusdce Heath and Special Juries,' in which 
Lord Rous was plaintiff, arid Sir Henry Smyth, Bart, and Wil« 
liam Gill, Esq. two gentlemen of considerable property in 
Ess^K^ were defendants, for a trespass upon the land of his lord- 
ship, after, the parties had received from him a writt^ refusal to 
k note requesting permission to shoot, and afler a verbal notice 
had been given them by his lordship's gamekeeper to leave the 
premises. The Judge, after animadverting upon the improper 
conduct of these gentlemen, informed the Jury that he should 
certify upon the record that the trespasses were wilful and mali- 
cious, which would entitle the plaintiff to his costs, in conse- 
quence of which the Juries gave nominal damages pnly. This 
decision will correct a very mistaken notion, that uq trespass can 
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be deemed wilful or maliciousy unless a formal written notice be 
previously delivered ; and proves, that the mere entering another 
person's land, without consent, constitutes a trespass, and will 
entide the plaintiff to a verdict, although no damage be actually 
sustained. 

A qualified person cannot justify committing trespasses in the 
lands of any other person without his consent, whether such 
person be or be not lord of a manor. If he commit a trespass 
upon land in possession of any other person, he is liable to an 
action of trespass, let the damage be ever so small, which I sup* 
pose is the reason of giving notice, in order to entitle the plain<* 
tiff to full costs ; but this notice will not entitle any person 
thereto, but he who gives the notice^ though plaintiff be tenant 
to the person who gives it, and no person but the occupier of 
the lands can maintain action o£ trespass ; and he may maintain 
trespass against any person entering thereon, and if notice hath 
been given to keep off, the person coming on afterwards will be 
a wilful trespasser * ; and his looking for game will be no de- 
fence, though I should think that pursuing it (as hares by hounds 
afler starting) would be defence, but even this is much doubted. 

Case — The plaintiff in an action of trespass was lord of the 
manor, defendant had freehold property. in the same manor, and 
was entitled to commou of pasture and turbary ; he had received 
notice not to treepass on the moors belonging to the manor, 
for the purpose of hunting, shooting, &c. ; the question was, 
whether, after the above notice, defendant could lawfully enter 
and kill game upon the commons and waste lands within the 
manor? 

* If it appears on Uie trial that the trespass, however small, was com- 
mitted after notice, and the Jury gives less than forty shillings damages, 
the judge is bound under the stat. 8 and 9 Will, 3. c. 1 1. s. 14. to certify, 
tfaat the trespass was wilful and malicious, lu order to entitle the plain* 
tiff t» his full costs. 6 Term Bep. lU 
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Opinion. — The circumstances of the defendant having n 
right of pasture and turbaiy, and a right of getting stones and 
slates on the moors, commons, and wastes within Caton, in re« 
spect of his estates, these will not justify his entrance upon those 
niobrs to kill game. If he has a right to enter to kill game 
there, it will be by virtue of a prescription for that purpose, or 
of a grant from the owner of the manor, or reputed manor, so 
to do ; and such a prescription may be established by strong 
evidence of an uninterrupted course of usage, or of a usage in 
despite of prohibitions to the contrary, or exercised, under cir* 
cumstances shewing it to have been u^ed as a claim of right, and 
not allowed or connived at as a courtesy or indulgence. The 
fact of the other freeholders of Caton (the manor) having been 
in the same habit of sporting within the manor, and of doing so 
not only on the commons, but on the enclosed lands also, is 
unfavourable I think to the defendant's establishing what he has 
done as a right in himself to sport upon the manor; and I think 
in all probability the result of what has been done by the free* 
holders of Caton, and by the defendant amongst the rest, will, 
on investigation, be deemed to have been founded on courtesy, 
and indulgence, and connivance, and not on right. If, however, 
the defendant can shew such a strong uninterrupted or adverse 
course of sporting on the waste lands of the manor, as will in- 
duce a Juiy to believe it founded on a privilege annexed to his 
estate iu Caton, he cannot give that enjoyment in evidence in 
support of such a right under the general issue, but must plead 
it specially, as a prescriptive right appurtenant to his estate, 
which is the only mode by which he can have an opportunity of 
trying that question. — G. S. H. Gray's Inn, 11th February, 
1800. 
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QUALIFICATION. 

The first time we meet with any defined qualification'^ is in 
the tine of Richard IL when 408. per annum was deemed suffi- 
cient. Prior to the time of Richard II. jt would seem, that 
tvery man was entitled to kill g^me upon his own land ; and 
those who possessed the right of freewarren could legally 
kill game upon any knd within their fiwichise, though it might 
belong to another person. But by the 13th of Richard II. c. 
ISy no layman who hath not lands or tenements of 408. per 
annum, or eUirgynum not being advanced to jSlO a yecr, shall 
keep any greyhound or hunting dog, nor use any instruments 
whater^ for taking or destroying gentlemen $ game, on pain of 
one year's imprisonment. 

The Ist of James I. c. 27, rendered it mdispensable for a 
person to possess an estate of iSlO per annum, or goods to the 
▼alue of £200, in 6rder to acquire a qualification ; unless he 
were the son of a lord or a knight, or the heir iq^parent of an 
esquire. In a few years afieswards, the qualification sum was 
raised to £W a year, by the 7tix of James I. c. 11. 

The most important, however, of the statutes on this head, 
and which alone, in fact» deserves the attention of the sportsman, 
la the 22nd and 23rd Charles IL c 25. This is the most modem, 
is uniformly acted upon at the present day, and has consequently 
rendered the preceding enactments a dead letter. By this, every 
person not having lands or tenements, or some other estate of 
inheritance in his own or his wife's right, (aj of the clear (b) 

(a) This is not to be understood o{ a tenant by curtesy, bu^ of one 
whose wife is living.— Vide Co. Lit. 351. 

(b) On this word it has been held, that the estate must be clear of 
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yearly value of jSIOO; or for a term of life, or having lease or 
leases of 99 years, or for any longer temr, of the yearly value 
of £150, other than the son and heir apparent of an esquire, 
or other persons of higher degree (c) and the owners and keepers 
of forests, parks, chases, or warrens, being stocked with deer or 
conies for their necessary use in respect to the said forests, parks,, 
chases, or warrens, are declared to be persons, by the law of thi8< 
realm, not allowed to have or keep for themselves, or any other 
person, (d) guns,' bows, greyhounds, setting dogs, ferrets, coney 
dogs, lurchers, hays, nets, low bells, hare pipes, gins, snares, 
or other engines for the taking and killing of coniesj hares, phea- . 
sants, partridges, or other game, but shall be prohibited to^have,.' 
ke^p, or use the same. > 

The 5 Anne, c. 14* s. 4* may be regarded as a prop or 
strengtbener to the preceding; by this statute it is enacted, if 
any person not qualified as before stated, shall keep or use (e) 

all mortages or incumbraDces created by the owner, or by those under 
whom he claims. — Caldccot*s Cases, ^30, But an. equitable estate of: 
that value is sufficient.r-Tlbid. 

(c) Esquires are — l.-^rThe younger sons of noblemen and their heirs 
male for ever. 2. The four esquires of the king's body. 3. The eldest 
sons of baronets, or knights of the Bath, and knights bachelors, and their 
heirs male in the right line. A justice of the peace is also an esquire 
for th» time he holds his commission, but no longer. — ^Blount. Persons 
of higher degree than esquires are colonels, Serjeants at law, and doctors 
ia the three learned professions; but nfither esqqires, nor any of these, 
are qualified, unless they have the r£quis*to estate mentioned in the pre- 
ceding part of the act ; though their sens are qualified without any es» 
tate whatever^— 1 Term Reports, 44. > 

(d) An unqualified person, therefore, cannot keep the dogs of a qua- 
lified person. 

(e) These words being in the disjunctive, the bare keeping of one of 
the&e dogais an offence, 1 Stra. 496 ; as to the using, ic has been deter- 
mined, that walking about with an intent to kill game, is a using, within. 
this statute. . 

2 A 3L 
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any gteyh(mnd»f settbg-dogs, bays, lurchers, tooiielsy or any 
other engines, (f ) lo kill and destroy the game, and shall be 
th^'eof convicted upon the oath of one witness, by the justice oiF 
peace where such ofifence is committed, he ^all forfeit the sum 
of M^ one half to go to the informer, and the other hdf to the 
poor of the parish, to be lemd by distress, (g) under the war- 
rant of a justice, and for want of (h) distress, the ofiender shall 
be sent to the house of correction for three months, for the first 
ol^ce ; and for every after offence, four months ; and any jos- 
tice of the peace, or brd or lady of manors, are allowed to take 
away hare or other game, and likewise any dogs, nets, or any 
other engines which shall be in the custody of any persons not 
qualified to keep the same, to their own use. 

And by 22 and 23 Car. 2. cap. 25. section 2, it is provided, 
that gamekeepers, or any other persons, by warrant oi a justice 
of the peace, may, in the day time, search the houses, or other 
places of any such persods prohibited by this act to keep or use 
any dogs, nets, or other engines aforesaid, and the same seize 
and keep for the use of the lord of the manor ; or otherwise to 
cut in pieces or destroy the things so prohibited. 

By 4* and 5 W. and M. c. 23. it is enacted, that if any infe* 
rior tradesman, (i) apprentice, or other dissolute person, shall 

(f ) It has been held, that a gun is not such an engine, the bare keep- 
ing of which is penal; it must moreover be shewn to be used for the 
destruction of game. 2 Stra. 1098. It is also obseryable, that though 
using a gun and a dog are both separately penal, yet, per liord Kenyon, 
Ch. Justice, if a person go out with a gun and a dog the same day, he it 
subject to but one penalty. 7 Term Rep. 152. 

(g) Goods destrained for penalties under the game laws are not 
repleviable. 

(h) The justice cannot commit, if the offender have effects sufficient 
to answer the penalty. ^ 

(i) It hath been adjudged, that if any person be an inferior trade»* 
man, within the meaning of thb act, it makes no difference as to his 
qualification by estate. 1 Lord Kaym. 142. 
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bunt, hawky ^sh, or fowl, (uoless in company with the master 
of such apprentice duly qualified) such persons may be sued for 
wilful trespass, on coming on any person's ground, and ii fi^und 
guilty shall pay full costs/ 

At Winchester assizes, three years ago, a cause was tried 
under the game laws, in which Mr. Ward, a gentleman of con- 
siderable property in the Isle of Wigiit, and lord of the manor 
o£ Northwood, was plaintiff, and Mr. Hart, a gentleman residing 
at Cowes, defendant. The question was, whether the defend- 
ant, who was possessed of landed property abore 100/. per 
annum, but not assessed under the property tax acts to that 
amount, was qualified to kill game. The judge, Mr. Baron 
Graham, summed up the evidence in the most impartial manner, . 
and the jury found their verdict for the defendant. 

Hooker v. Wilks. This was an action of debt, on 8 Geo. I. 
c. ] 9. for the penalty of iS30, for using a hound to destroy the 
game ; and, after a verdict for the plaintiff, the judgment waa 
arrested ; for 5 Ann. c 14>. has not the word hound, and the 
words other engipes, come after nets, &c and are applicable 
only to inanimate things. And this being a penal law, cannot 
be extended. The statute 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 25. has indeed 
thejgeneral words, or any other dogs to destroy game ; but this 
is not a conviction on that statute*. 2 Stra. 1126. 

King v» Filer. Conviction on 5 Ann. for keeping a lurcher 

* But, although this statute has those {general words, it is impossible 
to convict any offender under it in any penalty, because none is thereby 
given. The act does not declare that no person shall keep or use any 
greyhound, &c. or any other dogs to destroy game; but the general 
words «re found in the enacting clause, which gives authority to lords of 
manors to appoint gamekeepers to search the house of any person sus- 
pected to have any greyhounds, setting-dogs, ferrets, coney-dogs, or 
other dogs to destroy hares or conies. No penalty can therefore be re- 
covered under 5 Ann. against those who keep any dog not mentioned in 
that statute. 
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to destroy game, not being qualified. Mr. Eyre excepted, that 
it was not shewn he made use of the dog to destroy game ; and 
it may be only kept for a gentleman who was qualified, it being 
common to put dogs out in that manner.— By the court, the 
statute is in the disjunctive, keep or use ; so that the bare keep- 
ing a lurcher is an ofience ; and so it was determined in the case 
of King V* King, which was a conviction for keeping a gun ; 
and it was not doubted by the court, whether the keeping was 
not enough to be shown ; but the only question they made was, 
whether a gun was sueh an engine as is within the statute ; and 
in that case a difference was taken as to keeping a dog, which 
could only be to destroy game, and the keeping a gun, which a 
man might do for the defence of his house. — The conviction- 
was conBrmed. 

This decision was further conBmed by the case of the King 
»» Hartley, E. 22 Geo. III. in which Lord Mansfield said — 
In this act there are two offences described, a keeping and a 
using ; and the legblature means that there may be a keeping 
to destroy, which is not of necessity to be proved by a using for- 
that purpose. If it were so, it would be tautologous ; for such 
evidence would be a proving of the offence. The keeping there- 
fore of a thing prohibited being an offence under the act, it is 
necessarily prima Jade evidence of a keeping for the purpose 
prohibited; and it is incumbent on the defendant to shew that 
it was kept for another purpose; as, in the present case, that 
it is a house-dog, a favourite dog, or a particular species of grey.- 
hound.— Caldecott's cases, 175. 

Respecting the form of the conviction, it has been holden, 
that if it be only alleged that the defendant had not, at the time 
of the commission of the offence, any lands or tenements, or any 
other estate of inheritance of the clear yearly value of 100/. or 
for term of life, &c. nor was in any other manner qualified, em- 
powered, licensed, or authorised by the laws of this realm, either. 
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to take, killy or destroy any sort of game whatsoeyer, without 
expressly negativing that the defendant had an estate of inheri* 
tance of the clear yearly value of 100/. in right of his wife^ the 
proceedings wiD be defective. All the qualifications mentioned 
in 22 and 23 Car« 2. c. 25. s. 3. must receive «n' express and 
specific negative* 

It has been shewn, that a diploma to give a right to sport in 
England must be conferred either by the university of Oxford 
or Cambridge* With respect to the evidence which must be 
given to prove this qualification, we find Lord Kenyon stating 
an instance within his own recollection where it was relied on, 
which seems of considerable importance. In that case, the books 
from the university which contained the act of the corporation 
conferring the degree were produced in evidence, and holden to 
be sufficient for the purpose, as being the best kind of proof 
which the nature of the case afiPorded* On the other hand it 
lias been holden, that the mere production of a diploma, sealed 
with a seal purporting to be the seal of a univermty, and proved 
onfy by -a witness to the acknowledgments of the parties, where 
names were affixed to it, of its authenticity, is not sufficient evi- 
dence to authenticate the instrument, so as to shew that a degree 
has been actually conferred. At least, an examined copy from 
the university books should be given in evidence. And though 
it is not necessary to prove the seal of a corporation in the same 
manner as that of an individual, by producing the witness who 
saw it affixed, it must be shewn to be the instrument used by the 
corporate body whose authority it professes to bear, because 
otherwise any instrument with a seal to it might be produced as 
the seal of a corporation* 

Notwithstanding the 44 Geo. 3. c 54. s. 26. enacts, that all 
officers in corps of volunteers, having commissions from lieuten- 
ants of counties, shall rank with the officers of his majesty's re- 
gular forces, it has been holden, that the statute merely intendu 
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military rank ; and» therefore, a commission of captain of volun- 
teert, signed by the lord lieutenant of a county, does not confer 
the degree of esquire, so as to give to the son of the party, thus 
commissioned, a qualification to pursue game. 

Kent Assizes* Maidstoncj Wednesday y March 16, 1814« — 
Kingsnorth v. Breton and another. 

The Common Serjeant stated, that this was an action against 
th^ Rev. Dr. Breton, a magistrate, and Mr. Jemmett, a solicitor 
of great practice in the county, for causing the plaintiff's dog to 
be killed. The facts of the case were, that the plaintiff was 
summoned by Mr. Toke, a magistrate, to attend to answer a 
charge for keeping a lurcher. He attended accordingly, when 
the defendant, Dr. Breton, Mr. Toke, Mr. Brett, and two other 
magistrates were present, Mr. Jemmett acting as their clerk. 
Some investigation took place, at the end of which Dr. Breton 
told the plaintiff that he was convicted in the sum of 5L and that 
the dog was forfeited, and should be destroyed. A constable 
of the name of Norley was then called, and desired to destroy 
the dog ; but he hesitating, Mr. Jemmett repeated the order, 
and said he would pay him for so doing. Norley then took the 
dog out into the town of Ashfbrd, where the magistrates were 
sitting at the Saracen's Head Inn> and he was shot in the market 
place. The plaintiff borrowed of a friend on the spot the sum 
of 5/. to pay the fine. 

Mr. Serjeant Best contended, that all this proceeding was 
warranted under the statute of Queen Anne, in which the £^ord 
Chief Baron concurring, the plaintiff was nonsuited. 
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ADJUDGED CASES. 

It has been determined that the clause m the stat. 22 and 23 
Car. 2. c. 25. relative to qualification by freehold estate^ termi- 
nates with the words per annum ; and that a life estate^ being of 
an inferior quality, ought to be coupled with leasehold, whereof 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year is necessary to constitute 
a qualification. A clergyman's benefice is a life estate. Lowndes 
p. Lewis. Caldecott's Cases, 188. 

A person having an estate of one hundred and three pounds 
a year, mortgaged a part of it to the value of fourteen pounds a 
year, which being copyhold, was surrendered to the mortgagee, 
who was thereupon admitted tenant, but never entered on the 
premises, the mortgager continuing in possession and paying 
interest. It was held that the mortgager, under tbese circum- 
stances, was not a qualified person. Wetherall v. Hall. Cal- 
decott*s Cases, 250. 

In the case of Jones v. Smart, after much argument it was 
decided, that a diploma conferring the degree of doctor of phy- 
sic, granted by either of the universities in Scotland, does not 
give a qualification to kill game under stat. 22 and 23 Car. 2. 
c, 25. and that an esquire, or other person. of higher degree as 
such, is not qualified under that act, though the son of an esquire, 
or the son of other person of higher degree, is qualifi^. 1 Term 
Rep. 44» 

It is remarkable, that on this construction a son who holds 
a qualification in the right of his father, may be deprived of it 
by succeeding to his father in the estate, if under the required 
value ; and the son, during his father's life, may for the same 
reason be qualified in right of an unqualified father. Lofil*s 
Gild. Evid. 1125. 
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A doctor of physic of the English universidei is not quali- 
fied as such. 1 Term Rep. 44*. 

The King v* Utley. This was an infonnaUon before a jus- 
tice of the peacei and a conviction of the defendant thereon, be- 
cause he was neither qualified by property, under 22 and 23 
Car* 2. nor the eldest son of an esqiure, or of other person of 
higher degree, nor within the exemptions of the act. Counsel 
moved to qaash the information for the insertion of the word cf. 
He said, the precedent in Bum, from which this conviction was 
copied, was faulty and not warranted by law, for the construction 
put on the words of the statute by inserting the word ofi would 
prevent an esquire, or a knight, or the person superior to an 
esquire, from being qualified by degree. BuUer, J. said, it ap* 
peared to him^that the legislatiure had taken it for granted, that 
an esquire, or other person of higher degree, would of cowse 
have sufficient estate to qualify him. Coni^ction confirmed. 
1 T. R. 45. 

The lord of a manor, who is worth one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year, the demesnes of which are granted to another 
for life, is not thereby qualified to kiU game, within the 22 and 
23 Car. 2. c. 25. ; for the words having an estate, &c. signify 
an estate in possession. Mallock v. EasUey. 7* Mod. 482. 
per Abney, justice. This very point was expressly determined 
in the king's bench upon a very great debate some years ago, 
where a young gentleman in Essex j who had ninety pounds a 
year in possession, and one hundred and fifty pounds in reversion, 
expectant on the death of his mother, was yet held not to be 
quafified. lb. 

An estate of the value of one hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum, holden by the defendant in his own right, under a lease ' 
for ninety-nine years, to trustees, if the defendant and others 
should so long live, is a sufficient qualification to kill game 
under the stat. 22 and 23 Car. 2. c. 25. s. 3. Earl Ferrers v. 
Henton. 8 Term Rep. 506. 
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Booth tr. Pittnock, Esqaire* This wis an acbon mi the game 
Uam^ hrou^t agaiast Mr. Pmnock, under the directioq e£ die 
Right Hon. Lord Berbdej^. The defendant had shot a hare 
en Via lordshij^'s grouads, which was proved. Bat inasorach as 
thedefeodant was a gentleaian of fortuoe. Lord Keoyon thought 
they ought to go further, and shew he was not qudified.. 

Mr. Brskine, for the defeiidanty said, he was instructed to 
states ^t the defendant was summoned to appear before a ma- 
gistrate ; that the noble lord was persons^ present ; thi^ upon 
that occasion, Mr. Pinnock produced a settleaient ^at was 
mmie on his wife, wha was within six weeks of being of age, by 
whiiph k appeared that she was tenant for life, without im- 
|ieackment of waste, €f£ an estate of upw^s of one thousand 
pounds a year. When that marriage settlement was produced, 
the magistrate asked Lord Berkeley if he would wait. <* No," 
aaiSd his lordship, *' go on, and eonvict.** And after the deftn* 
cbmt was convicted of the penalty, the plmn^ brought this 
ac^tion. 

Lord Kenyon, after being made acquainted with the contents 
ef the marriage settlement, was clearly of opinion that the de» 
ftndant was quati'fied. 

With respect to a received notion among many of the citizens 
of London, that they have a right to hunt, hawk, and shoot in 
Mitidlesex, ^c.^ arising from their charter, it must be observed, 

* Fitzstephen says, they have liberty of hunting in Middlesex,. Hert- 
fordshire, all Chilton, and in Kent, to the Waters of Grey«->-Stephan- 
ides Disc. London. This account differs from the clause in the royal 
charter granted to them by Henry I. which runs thus: — **The citizens 
of London may have chases and hunt as well and as fully as thehr ances- 
tors have had ; that is to say, in the Chiitre, in Middlesex, and Surry.*' 
These Exercises were not much followed by the citizens of London at 
the close of the sixteenth century, not for want of taste for the amuse- 
xnent, says Stowe, but for leisure to pursue it. Strype, however, so late 

2b 
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that in about seven years after King Charles the IL had coq« 
finned to the dtiiens all their liberdes and privileges, the qua- 
lification act was made, enacting '' that all and every person not 
having, &c. are declared to be unqualified persons." And that 
in the sud act there is no reservation or exception in favour of 
the citizens of London. But, there was a statute made, 2 
W. and M. c. 8. to reverse a judgment given in the court of 
king's bench against the mayor, aldermen, &c. of London ; and 
by that statute all the privileges which had been forfieited were 
re-granted and confirmed. 

Dog Causb. — In the court of king's bench, at Westminster, 
Jan. 10, 1822, an appeal against the decision of an Essex jury 
(under direction from the judge to that efSsct) was heard, and 
the verdict obtained at the assises against defendant, for keeping 
a setter dog, was now set aside. At the trial the presumption 
was that the mere possession of a dog used in destroying game 
was proof enough of its being so used ; but Mr. Justice Best 
suggested that a man might be a breeder of such dogs without 
using them as gaitfe-dogs. And Mr. Justice Bailey thought, 
if a pointer were kept in a yard chained up by day, and let loose^ 
at night, being so trained as to guard the premises, he was to 
be considered as a yard-dog and not a game dog. Th^ name 
of the cause is " Haywood ©. Horner." 

«8 the reign of (jeorge I. reckons among the modern diversions of the 
Londoners) » Riding on horseback and hunting with my Lord Mayor's 
hounds, when the common-hunt goes out.** 
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CERTIFICATE. 

The fint act relative to game certificates was passed in 25th 
of Geo. III. This statute (c. 50. s. 8.) levies a penalty of twenty 
pounds upon persons pursuing <»r taking game#witbput a cer- 
tificate; and states further, that the certificate hereby directed 
to be taken out shall not authorize any person to pursue or take 
game, unless duly qualified by estate or otherwise. Also, the 
party thus offending to be liable to the same penalties as are, in- 
flicted by former acts now in force* 

The Hst of game includes the following : heron^ pheasant, 
partridge, heath-cock, moor-game, mallard, duck, wigeon, teal, 
woodcock, snipe, quail, and landrail; as also hares and rabbits* 
This act was passed in the 48th of Geo. III« ^d inflicts the be- 
ibre*mentiened penalties for the pursuit or destruction of any of 
the animabjust mentioned, by persons not duly authorised. 

There is an exception, however, in respect to woodcocks and 
snipes taken in nets or springes ; as also in regard to conies taken 
in warrens or inclosed grounds, by the proprietors of such places; 
or by any persons in lands in his or her occupation, either by 
himself or herself, or by his or her direction or command. 

By this act also, a different method of issuing certificates was 
ordered to be adopted. Instead of applybg to the clerk of the 
county, the sportsman must pay three pounds fourteen shillings 
and sixpence into the hands of the collector of the duties for the 
parish, ward, or place where he resides ; the collector gives a re- 
ceipt for the money, and on carrying this receipt to the clerk of 
commissioners, acting for the district, a certificate will be given 
in exchange for the collector's receipt, without any further fee. 

This act likewise (s. 7*) provides that, should a gamekeeper 
2b2 
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quit his maBter or mistress before the expiration of the season (ot 
which his certificate has been obtained, the same certificate iviU 
be sufficient for the successor of such gamekeeper, provided the 
name of such newly appointed person is indorsed upon it, which 
the clerk to the commissioners is to do, upon application for that 
purpose, het of expense. Also> kad-hoMers, legally aitthoHsed 
to appoint gameke^rsy may gr«nt deputations to the servants 
of other persons for that purposoi whoaexerdfioates may be re* 
newed in the saaie way. 

Further, by this act^ s. 10. the spoitsman, when using dog, 
gun, Jkc* must produee his oertificate, if demanded, to the asses* 
sor, collector,' conmiissioner^ or gamek^qoer, inspector, or sur- 
veyor, or other person assessed as afiiresaid ; or>tfae owner, hoid- 
lord, lesaee, or occnpi^of the land upon which he may be found 
sporting ; and must aUow Uie persons so demanding the sianei 
not only to read, hot to take a copy of, bia certificate, if they 
think proper. Bst in case the spoitSMan has not his certificate 
about him, he must dectere to the person demanding, fats chris- 
tian and surname, and jAace of abode ; as idso the parish or 
place where the certificate has been issued. A refusal or eva- 
sion, by fictitious name or otherwise, subjects the ofiending 
party to the penalty of twenty pounds. 

By this act too (sw 12.) a person sporting without a certifi- 
cate, is hable to pay the duty for ^e year, and forfeit the sum of 
twenty pounds ,over and above, which b to be assessed by way 
of surcharge, in the district where the o^ence shall be committed. 
And finally, (s. 11) the commissionen are to cause the names 
and residences of the persons taking out certificates to be pub- 
lished anniudly in the newspapers circulated in each^county. 

N. B. The royal family are exempt from ^ provisions of 
this act. 
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TO> FAEVSMT XU:^ DBSTBUCTIONnOF WIVGBD GAME> &C. 
AT. IMFEOPBR SSASOMS OV THB YEAB, CHRISTMAS 
PAX, SUN]]tAT, &£•. 



It 18 proYidied bj 9 Anoe, c. 25. s. 4i. that if any person 8faall> 
with hays, tunnels, or other nets, destroy, in the numihng tetuon 
(•that is, between 'the 1st of June and the.Ist of October) any 
wild ducky tealy.wigeon, or other water fowl ; such persons shall 
forfeit iWe shilitngs^.andthe nets, &.c. used in taking, such fowl 
to be destroyed*. 

The proper season; fort- shooting grouse (trailed red game) ia^ 
from the 1 2th of August to the iOth of December ; that for 
heath- fowls' (frommbnly called hlach game) begins on the 20th 
oi August, and ends on the lOth of December; for bustards 
the season* commences on the Ist of September, and ends on the 
Ist of March.. The peoaliy. for destroying any of these birds 
(by the 13th of Geo. IU.jC..55. s..2.) buying* or selling, or car- 
rying,, or even having in possession^ at any other season of the 
year, is any sum not exceeding twenty, nor less than ten pounds, 
for ^e^ first o£fenee ; for every, subsequent offence, a sum not 
exceeding tlurty pounds, nor less^ than twenty. One half the 
penalty to be paid: to the informer^ and the other to the poor of 
the parish ; to be levied by distress, if not immediately paid : and 
in case no distress isstobe had, the offender to be committed to 
Uie house of coifrection, and kept to hard laboupfor any period 
ndr exceeding six months, nor less than three. However, by 

the iSdof Geo* III. Ct 112. the season for blacJe game in the 
2 A 3 
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NewForesip Hampshire, does not be^a till the 1st of Septem- 
ber. 

Abo (by 4< and 5 Will, and Mary, c. 22. s. 11.) no person is 
aUowed, between the 2nd of February and the 24eih of June, to 
bum any gaig, ling, heath, furze, goss, or fern, on any moun- 
tains, heaths, or odier places where tnoor gftme and heath fonds 
breed, upon pain of being oommitted to the house of correction 
for any time not exceeding one month, nor less than ttm days. 

The season for shooting partridges begins on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, and ends on the Ist of February ; that for pheasants 
commences on the 1st of October, and ends at the same time as 
partridge shooting : the penalty attached to the taking, destroy- 
ing, carrying, or having in possession, at any other period of 
the year, any of these birds, is five pounds £ot every pheasant or 
partridge ; unless, however, such pheasant or partridge was taken 
at the proper season of the year, and kept in amew or breeding 
place. The whole of this penalty to be paid to the informer 
with full costs of suit. 

As to woodcocks, snipes, quails, landrails, and rabbits, there 
is no specified time for their destruction, though snipes a» well 
as quails breed in this country. In fact, it does not appear, that 
either woodcocks, snipes, or rabbits, are that species of game, 
the bare possession of which, ia an unqualtBed penon, i» penal, 
unless it can be proved that the two first were shot^ and the last 
caught in a place other than a warren, &c. 

By the S5th, therefore of Geo. lU. cw 80* s. K it is provided, 
that if any person shaH take or destroy any hare, pheasant, par> 
tridge, moor-gam^, or heath-game, between scyen o'dock at 
night and six in the morning, from the 12th of Ootober ttli the 
12th of February ; and between nine o'clock at night and four 
in the morning, from the 12th of February to the 12th of Oc^ 
tober ; such person, upon conviction before a justice of d» 
peace, upon the oath of one witness, shall forfeit a sum Hot cz» 
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ecediDg twenty pounds, nor less than ten ; for every subsequent 
ofFencey a suda not esceeding thirty pounds, nor less than twenty 
-^half to the inlbrmflr, the other half to I he poor. Also, shouU 
a person be found uting a dog, net» &d. with an htient to desCroy 
the game above* ihentionedi at the specified pr^ibited ttntos, he 
win be liaUe to the same penahies. 

By V, 6* also of the same aet> a person who shall takjs or destroy 
any of the last^menfiioiied animals on a Sunday, or on m Christk* 
mas day (in the day time) or use dog, Ac* fot that purpose^ will 
be liaUe to the same penalties as are inflicted for destroying ^pame 
in the night, and to be convicted in the same manner. 

Thirty-nine and 40 of Geo. III. c*5G* enacts, ^at if two or 
more pecsons be found in a forest, park, wood, plantation^ field, 
nseadow, or other open or enclosed gronnd, between the YumtB 
af eight o'dodc at night and six in the morning, from the Isit 
day of October to tdie 1st of February ; or between the hours 
of ten at night and four in the monuBg, from the Isl day of 
February to the 1st of October,^ having any gun, &c* £cir the pur- 
pose and intent to take or destroy, any bare, pheasant, partridge, 
nioor or heath game ; or if any person shidl be found with fire- 
arms, or other weapons aiding or assisting any such person as 
aibresttid ; it shidl be lawful for the owner ci the place where any 
•uch persons are found, or his servants, or in fkct any person, to 
apprehend Such offimders, and deliver them into the custody of 
a peace officer, l^ whom^ they are to be conveyed before a jus- 
tice of the peace ; who is authorised to commit such offenders 
uythc house of correction, there to snfSsr such punishments as 
are directed to be inflicted on rogues and vagabonds. Or in 
(*a8e such offenders make their escape, any justice, on the oath 
of one credible witness, may issue his warrant for their apprehen- 
sion ; and Sttcb persons, npou being apprehend, may be conr- 
autted, upon the oath of one credibfe witness, the same as 
though he had been taken on the spot. 
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Free warren is a franchise^ erected for the presenration or cos- 
todj (which the word sigDifies). of beasts and fowls of warren; 
which, being Jerm naiur€tf every one had a natural right to kill 
as be could : but upon the introduction of the foisest laws, at the 
period of the Norman conquest, these animals, being looked upon 
as royal game and the sole property of our savage nK>naPchsy this 
franchise of free-warren was invented to protect them ; by giving 
the grantee a sole and exclusive power of kilhng such game so 
fiir as his warren extended, on condition of his preventing^ other 
persons* A man thereAnre that has the franchise of a warren, i» 
in reality no more than a royal gamekeeper ; but no man, not 
even a lord of a raanoiv could by common-law justafy sporting on 
another's soil, unless he had the Kber^ of free-wanren. This 
franchise is almost fallen into- disregard, since the new. statutea. 
lor preserving the game ; the name being now chiefly preserved 
tn grounds thi^ are set apart for breeding hares and rabbits* 
There are many instances, of keen sportsmen in ancient timea^ 
who have sold< their estates, and reserved the free-warren, or right 
of kiUinggame, to themselves ; by which means it eomes to pass 
that a man andhis^lieirshaversometimes free-war/enoveranotlieras 
groundt 

A person having a grant of free warren possesses a s^ and 
exclusive right of taking and destroying game within its limits* 
If a person have a free warren in another s lands, the owner of 
such land cannot permit a qualified^ person to Idll game thereon.; 
the consent of the owner of such .free warrra, must be obtained, or 
ike person taking or killing geme w>ll be.a trespasser^. and will 
be punishable as such. 

Lord Daere v. Tebb. Black. Rep. 1151. Trespasa for 
hunting in a. free warren. On not guilty, pleaded and tried by 
a special' jury, the defendant was found guil^ of bfeaking and 
entering p]aintiff*s free warren, and chaang and hunting one 
hare; damages six^pence ; not guilty aa.to the residue. Jtiwas 
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onyved for the plaintiff that he ahduld bate full €o«tfi, oto ihe 
ground, that the stats. 22 and 33 Car. 2. (which res^ict cfiets 
in trespass, where the daoiages are under forty shilliogSi unjess 
the fifeehc^ or title to the land ctme in ^p^stioni) did not eXir 
t»nd to this action j; in which there could be no question relating 
ta the land, but merely to the free warren, fbr the defendant 
it was alleged that title to th« land might ht m> involved with 
the title to the free warren, that both aaight oome in <}uestion. 
— By the court In an action mecely for breaking fre^ warreui 
it it impoaible that the title of the soil can ever cone in <)M0Sf 
tion ; for though both may conemr in one person, yet the title 
to the free warren is always eoUatcfral to that of th^ land ; for a 
man mi^ hate It free warred in another man's land* Besides, 
the bare so hunted was the personal property of the owner of 
the free warren ; and if any injury be done to personal pro))erty> 
that will take it out of the statute, and intitle the plaintiff to full 
costs. And the rule waa made absolute for taxing full costs* 

At the summer assizes at Abingdon, 1802, a cause was tried, 
Westbrook, gent, of the parish of Bray, (situate in Windsor- 
forest,) was plaintiff, and a gamekeeper of his majesty's the de- 
fendant. The action was brought to try the right of the de- 
fendant, as one of ihe king's keepers, to kill game within the 
enclosed grounds of the plaintiff, situate in, and surromided by, 
the wastes, commons, and within the boundaries of the said 
foresu When, without adv^ting to the laws relative to forests 
only, (^th which the question was totally unconnected,) the 
court held it good, that the king, possessing a free warren over 
the whole, possessed likewise the privily of appointing a keeper 
to kiU game Upon any and within evtery part of Ihe said free 
vrarren, without the least exception as to enek>sed lands the pro- 
perty of others. The jury instmitiy found for the defondtot^ by 
which the right is fuUy confirmed. 

He who hath a free warren may bring trespass against tar^ 
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but die owner of the soil for hunting there* 2 Ro« 111. 550. 
9Sdk.637. 

A person may hare a warren in mother's land, for one may 
i£en the land and reserve the franchise ; but none can make a 
warren, and appropriate those creatures that are fer^ natvrtB^ 
without license from the king, or where a warren is claimed by 
prescription. 8 Rep. 108. 11 Rep. 87. 

No one can make a warren in his own land without the king's 
license, because he cannot appropriate to himself ^/a^ep im/tinr, 
which ive nulliut in bonit* 11 Co. c. 87. 2 Inst. 199. 

A warren may lie open, and there is no necessi^ of enclosing 
it, as there is of a park. 4* inst. 818. 

But a man cannot prescribe for a warren in the lands of a 
stranger, which are not within his seignory. 2 Rol. 9l^. c 
52. 

And if the king grants B. a warren within his manor, he shaD 
haye it only in die demesnes, not in the land of the freeholders. 



BUYING AND SELLING GAME. 

It is enacted by the 5th of Anne, c. H. s. 2. that if any 
higler, chapman, carrier, innkeeper, victualler, or alehouse* 
keeper, shall have in his possession any hare, pheasant, partridge, 
moor or heath game (unless where such carrier is transporting 
such game for a qualified person) or shall buy, sell, or expose for 
sale, any such hare, &c; such offending person shall forfeit the 
sum of five pounds : and the oath of one witness shall be a suflB- 
cient conviction — half the penalty to the informer, and the other 
half to the poor of the parish : to be distressed for, if necessary ; 
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and in default thereof, the offender to be committed to the house 
of correction for three months.; and for the second and eyery 
subsequent offence four months. 

Ako, s. 3. of the same act allows any person buymg and sel- 
ling game, to mform against any other peron so o&nding, and 
to be allowed the same benefit as any other infi>rmer ; and him- 
self discharged from the above-mentioned penalties. 

By s. 4. the lord of the manor, or justice of the peace, may 
take to his own use any game which shall be found in the cus- 
tody or possession of any unqualified person ; unless protected 
by some qualified person. 

If any person, whether qualified or unqualified, shall sell, or ex- 
pose for sale any hare> pheasant, partridge, moor or heath game; 
every such person shall be liable to the penalty of fiye pounds 
for every hare, &c. on the oath of one witness — ^half to the in- 
former, and half to the poor of the parish where the offence was 
committed : to be levied by distress, if necessary ; and for want 
thereof, the offender to be committed to the house of coitection 
for three months for the first, and four months for every subse- 
quent offence. Or, if any of the above-mentioned game be found 
in the house, shop, or possession of any poulterer, salesman, 
fishmonger, cook, or pastry* cook, the same shall be deemed an 
exposbg thereof to sale. 

The last statute upon this subject cuts both ways with a yen- 
^reance : — By 58 Geo. III. c. 75, the 6u^ (whether qualified 
or not) of any partridge or any other description of game^ is 
liable to a penalty of five pounds for every head of game he may 
purchase ; and may be convicted on the oath of the very person 
who sold him the game ; who, for his information, will not only 
be borne harmless, but entitled, without further trouble, to half 
the penalty ; and is at liberty, if he thinks proper, to sue for and 
recover the whole. — A greater temptation to roguery could not 
have been devised ! 
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TRACrNG HAHES IN THE SNOW, &c. 

An old statute (14 and 15 Henry VIIL c. 10) inflicts a pen- 
alty of SIX shillings and eight-pence for tracing and killin^f a 
hare m the snow. The 1st of James I. c. 27. inflicts three 
months' imprisonment on the oflbnder for tracmg or coursing a 
hare in the snow ; unless the offending party pay to the church- 
wardens, for the use of the poor, twenty shillings for every hare ; 
or within one month after commitment, become bound with two 
sureties, in twenty pounds each, not to ofl&nd again in Hkc 
manner* Two witnesses are necessary in this case, as fdso two 
justices of the peace. 

The same penalty, by the same act, is diso mflicted fbr taking 
hares with hare-pipes, snares, or any other engines ; two ^t- 
nesses are necessary to convict the offender, before two justices. 
Abo, by the 22fid and 2?d of Charles If. c. 25. if any per- 
son be found using or setting any snare or other engine fbr the 
purpose of taking hares, he shall make the injured party such 
recompence as the justice skaH appoint, and pay^ down imme- 
diately, for the use of the poor, a sum not exceeding ten shiBings; 
otherwise to be committed to the house of correction for a time 
not e^cee^ng one month. In this case, the oath of one witness, 
before one justice, is suflicient ; but it must be done within one 
month afler the ofl^nce is committed* 
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APPOINTMENT OF A GAMEKEEPER, 
AND HIS AUTHORITY. 

Bj the 22nd and 2Srd of Charles 11. c. 25. s. 2. lords of 
manors aiid other royalties, noi under the degree cf an esqmre,* 
may, by writing under their hands and seals, appoint gamekeepers 
within their manors and royalties, who then become authorized 
to seize all guns, /^eyhounds, setting dogs, or any other dogs 
for killing hares or rabbits ; as well as snares, nets, &c« for the 
purpose of taking hares, partridges, or other game, which may 
be found within their respective manors, used by unqualified 
persons. — This act, however, does not authorize gamekeepers 
to kill game, but merely to preserve it. 

The 5th of Anne, c. 14*. s. 4*. however, enables lords of manors 
to appoint a person to kill game. But, if he sell game, he is 
liable, on the oath of one witness, to be sent to the house of 
correction for three months, and kept to hard labour. 

Twenty-five Geo. III. c. 5. s. 2. enacts that every deputation 
of a gamekeeper granted to any person in England or Wales, 
shall be registered with the clerk of the peace in the county 
where the manor lies, for which such person is appointed. A 
neglect of this, as also of taking out a certificate of such registry, 
incurs the penalty of twenty pounds. But gamekeepers to the 
Tojal family are exempt from the operations of this act. 

The following is the form of a gamekeeper's deputation or 
appointment : — 

** Know all men by these presents, that I, £iMON Sulky, of 

• Willes, J. in tfaft case of Jones, w. Smart, said, that a lord of a manor 
is not an esquire by virtue of his manor or royalty, though in common 
acceptation he ms^ be considered as such. 

2c 
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■, in the county of Lancaster, esquire, lord of the manor 
o f ■, in the same county, have nominated, deputed, au* 

thorized, and appointed, and by these presents, do nominate, 
depute, authorize, and appobt, Gborob Grabam, o f , 

to be gamekeeper of and within my bb^ manor o f , with 

fuU. power, licence, and authority to pursue, take^ and kill any 
hare, pheasant, partridge, or other game whatsoever, in and 
upoii my said manor o f , for my sole and immediate use 

and benefit ; and also to take and seise all such guns^ bowa, 
greyhounds, setting-dogs, lurchers, or odier dogs, ferrets, tram- 
mels, low-belb, ha3rs, or other nets, harepipes, snares, or other 
engines, for the pursmng, taking, or killing of hares, rabbits, 
pheasants, partridges, or other game, as shaU be used within the 
precincts of my said manor, by any person or persons, who by 
kw are prohibited to keep or use the same. In witness whereof^ 
I have hereunto set my hand and seal this 24th day of July, 
1819. 

« SIMON SULKY." (Seal) 

** Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
Timothy Twist, o f aforesaid." 

If a gamekeeper be qualified in his own right, he has no occa- 
sion to enter his deputation. But a gamekeeper is not author- 
ised, by any statute, to seize game which he may fmd in the 
possession of poachers, even on his manor, though it is lawfiil 
for him to take their dogs, nets, or other implements. Also, 
gamekeepers, if found killing game ofi* the manors for which they 
were appointed, are liable to the same penidties as unqualified 
persons. The only di&rence, in this case, between them is^ 
that a gamekeeper's gun and dogs are ndt seizable ; while those 
of an unqualified person may be taken. 

Vere v. Lord Cawdor and King. M. 50. G. 3. In this, 
which was an action of trespass for shooting and killing a dog 
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of the-plidntifi; there was a plea of not gailtj, and special plea 
that Cawdor was lord of the manor, and the defendant game- 
keeper ; that the dog was running afler, chasbg, and hunting 
divers hares, for the preserration of which the gamekeeper shot 
and killed the said dog. 

To this plea there was a demurrer : and aft^ argument, Lord 
EQenborough, J. C. said, the question is, whether the plaintifTs 
dog incurred the penalty of death for running after a hare in 
another's ground ? And if there be any precedent of that sort, 
wliich outrages all reason and sense, it is of no audiority to 
govern c^her cases. There is no question here as to the right 
<^ the game. The gamekeeper had no right to kill the plain- 
Uff^a dog for following it. The plea does not even state that 
the hare was put in peril, so as to induce any necessity fi>r killing 
t\m dog in order to preserve the Jmre^ — Judgment for the plain- 
tiff: 11. E. R.568. 

By 48 Geo. IIL c. 93. s. 2. lords of manors are enabled to 
appoint and depute any person as gamekeeper whatever, whe- 
ther acting in that capacity to any other person or not, or the 
servant of any other pereon, qualified or unqualified, to kill game 
within a specified manor for his own use, or for the use of any 
other person or persons to be specified in such appointment or 
deputation, whether qualified or not ; nor need such person to 
be entered or paid for as the male servant of the lord or lady 
who gives the deputation. 

Sect. 3. of this act gives the same authority as a regular 
gamekeeper. 

Thompson v. ChristaU. — The defendant, one of the Earl of 

Seflon's gamekeeper's, who resides at Kirkby, near Liverpool, 

having admitted to have had in his possession two game dogs 

belonging to the p1ainti£f) which he, the defendant, afterwards 

destroyed, or otherwise disposed of, the plaintiff brought this 

acUon in the Court of King's Bench, and the defendant having 
2c2 
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suffered judgaient to go against him bj default, the case came 
before the Sheriff at Preston, upon a writ of inquirj, when the 
jury, after a full bvestigation of the circumstances, ^ve the 
plaintiff MO damages, besides the costs. 

If a gamekeeper shoot an unqualified person s dog, who there- 
upon shoots the gamekeeper's, and behaves insoientlj, the judge 
will direct very considerable damage. 2 Atkyn's Rep. 190. 

Although \>Y Stat. 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 25. s. 2. a game- 
keeper (to authorised) may search for dogs and engtnes, and 
seize the same for the use of the lord, or destroy them ; yet it 
hath been adjudged, that an auUiority from the lord of the manor 
is not of itself sufficient for this purpose, but that he ought to 
have a warrant from a justice of peace. Comberbach 183. Car- 
penter t. Adams. At least it may be safe to have such a war- 
rant, especially if ainy houses are to be entered and searched; 
for it would be to allow too great a stretch of power to game- 
keepers, to permit them, in their vigilant discretion, to search 
whatever houses or places they should think proper ; as also to 
constitute them judges, whether the person £dling under their 
suspicion is or is not qualified to kill game. * 

Rogers o. Carter. The plaintiff being gamekeeper withn 
the manor of Ringwood, in beating for game within the said 
manor sprung a covey of partridges, which he shot aC within the 
said manor. They iook a second flight, and he pursued them 
out of the manor, bwcould not find them. As he was return-' 
ing to the manor of Ringwood, he was met by the defendant, 
who asked if he had a qualification ? The plaintiff answered, I 
have a deputation from the lord of the manor of Ringwood. 
The defendant replied, you are now out of the manor ; and ^ 
roanded his gun, and to<^ it feom him. The plaintiff did not 
shoot out of the manor, but was three quarters of a mile out of 
the manor with his gun and dog, with an intention to shoot at 
game. By the court.^<-The question is, whether the defendant 
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had a right to take the plaintiff's gun from himi while he was 
sporting for the purpose of killing game out of the manor of Bing- 
wood ? And we are all of opinion he had no such right. If he 
bad killed game where he was not a gamekeeper, he might have 
been convicted in the penalty of 5L but he was entitled to keep 
and have dogs, gun, and nets, any where ; and a gamekeeper's 
gun camot be seized, either in. going to or returning from the 
manor, or in any other place. 2 Wils. 387* 

The lord of a hundred or wapentake cannot grant a deputa- 
tion to a gamekeeper. The Earl of Ailesbury v, Pattison. 1 
DougL28.* 

It seems, gentlemen receiving deputations to be gamekeepers 
are not chargeable with the duty on servants, under 25 Geo. III. 
c 43. Several lords of manors granted deputations to divers 
gentlemen to be gamekeepers Mrithii^ their respectiye manors ; 
and being surcharged for the said gentlemen gamekeepers, they 
appealed against the surcharge. The surveyor urged, that in 
the terms of the act, all gamekeepers are rateable without dis- 
tinction OF exception ; and that they, therefore, in their present 
capacity as gamekeepers, could have no pretence to any exemp- 
tion : but the commissioners were of opinion, that the said gen- 
tlemen, considered as gamekeepers, did not come within the 
meaning of the act as servants, and therefore not rateable ; and 
with that opinion the judges concurred. 



* Sir Thomas Gage claims and exercises a'fteramount free warren over 
aU the extensive manors in Suffolk, from Ipswich nearly to Newmarket*. 
His keepers invariably go upon each at the beginning of the season,, 
and klU a single bird, merely to maintain this singular supremacy. 
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STATUTES RELATING to RABBITS. 

Bj S Jac. 1. c. 13. 8. 2. If any person shall, by night or 
hj di^i unlawfully enter into any park or grounds, encjpsed with 
a wall, pale» or hedge, and used for the keeping of cooies, and 
unlawfkUy hunt, take, chase, or slay, any conies within such 
park or ground, against the will of the owner, and shall be 
thereof convicted, at the suit of the kmg or the party, at the 
assizes or sessions, he shall suffer three months imprisonment, 
pay treble damages and costs to the party, to be assessed by the 
justices before whom he shall be convicted, and shall find sure- 
ties for his good behaviour for seven years, or remain in prison 
till he does. 

And by 22 and 23 Car. 2. c. 25. s. 4. If any person shall 
at any time wrongfully enter into any warren or ground law^y 
used for keeping or breeding of conies, though the same may 
be not enclosed, and shall take,, chase, or kill any conies against 
the will of the owner or occupier, not having lawful title so to 
do, and shall be thereof convicted within one month after such 
ofiencc, by confession, or oath of one witness, before one justice, 
he shall yiefd to the party grieved treble damages and costs, and 
suffer three months imprisonment, and so long after till he find 
sureties for his good behaviour. 

And by 5 Geo. 3. c. 145. it is enacted, That if any person shall 
enter into such warren or grounds in the night time, and take 
or kill any coney, against the will of the owner or occupier of 
the said ground, or shall be aiding or assisting therein, and be 
thereof convicted at the assizes, he shall be transported for seven 
• years, or suffer such other punishment, by whipping, fine, or 
imprisonment, as the court shall award. 
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And by 9 Geo. 1. c. 22. If any person, being armed and di»« 
j^sed, shall appear in any warren or place where hares or conies are 
usually kept, or unlawfully rob any such warren, or shall, though 
not armed and disguised, rescue any person in custody for such 
ofleuce, or procure any person to join him therein, he shall be 
guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 

By the stat. 22 and 23 Car. 2. it is provided. That no person 
shall kill or take, in the night, any conies u{)on the borders of 
a warren, or other grounds lawfully used for the breeding and 
keeping of conies, e&oept such person be the owner of the soil* 
or lawful possessor of the ground, whereupon such conies shaU 
be killed, or be by him employed, upon pain of such satisfaction 
as the justices aforesaid shall award, and also pay to the overseers 
for the poor a sum not exceeding ten shillings, or, in default 
thereof, to be committed to the house of correction for a term 
not exceeding one month. 

And by the same act, any person convicted of setting or using 
any snares, or other like engines for the taking of conies, shall 
be liable to the same penalties as in the last-mentioned section. 

A man cannot have an action of trespass on the ease for 
another man's conies breaking into his grounds, because they 
are in their natural liberty when they are out of the warren, but 
the owner of the soil may lawfully kill them while they are on 
his ground. Cro. Eliz. 547. 5 Co. 104r. 

The lord of the soil may make burrows in a common, and 
stock them with rabbits; and therefore a commoner cannot jus- 
tify chasing them thence, damage JesarUj for he ought to come 
there but to use his common : but if the lord surcharge the 
common, he is liable to an action for so doing. Cro. Jac. 
195. 208. 229. 

Rex V. Yaites. — Yaites was convicted of killing rabbits in a 
private warren by inquisition taken before a justice of the peace, 
aad was fined twenty shillings a rabbit. And it was moved to 
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quaib the inqoisitioni because the justices of the peace have no 

authority to set a fine upon a man for such ofifence. For the 

statntes 22 and 2S Car. 2, c. 25* s. 4* give treble costs and 

damages, but no fine. And the statute 4* and 5 WilL and Mary^ 

c. 23. extends only to game^ which cannot be extended to rabbits 

kept in a priyate warren. And of this opinion was the whole 

court, and therefore the inquisition was quashed. i^Ld. Ray- 

mondy 151. 
If the lord hath a right to put conies upon the common, and 

by an excess in number surcharges the common, and by the 
number of burrows made by the conies^ prevents the commoner's 
cattle firom depasturing the common ; an action in such case is 
the pn^per remedy, and the tenant may not of his own accord 
M u^ the burrows and remove the nuisance. - Cooper «. Mar- 
shall, 1 Burr. 259; 

Conies in a warren shall go to the heir, and not to the exe« 
cutor. Co. LitL 8* 
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Any person who shall shoot, or destroy in any manner, any 
pi^Heon, shall on conviction before two justices, on the oath of 
two witnesses, be committed to gaol for three months ; or pay 
for the use of the poor twenty shillings for every pigeon ; or, 
within one month after commitment, find sureties not to offend 
again. 

However, by 2 Geo. IL c. 29. one witness and one justice are 
sufficient : to forfeit twenty shillings to the person who prose- 
cutes, or be committed to the house of correction and kept to 
hard labour for any term not exceeding three calendar months or 
less than one. Notwithstanding, a man has a right to shoot 
any pigeons he may find destroying his com* 



A very severe statute was passed in 1816* It runs thus : — 
Whereas, the laws now in force having been found insufficient 
to prevent idle and disorderly persons from going out armed in 
the night-time, for the destruction of game : And whereas such 
practices are found, by experience, to lead to the commission of 
felonies and murders : For the more effectual suppression thereof, 
it is enacted, that if any person or persons shall unlawfully enter 
into, or be unlawfully found in, any forest, chase, park, wood, 
plantation, close, or other open or inclosed grounds, in the night 
time, that is to say, between the hours of eight of the clock at 
night and seven in the moining, from the 1st day of October to 
the 1st day of March, or between the hours of ten at night and 
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four ID the morning, from the l8t day of March to the Ist day 
of October, in each and every year, haying any gun, net, engine, 
or, other instrument, for the purpose and with the intent to 
dest^y, take, or kill, or shall wilfully destroy, take, or kill, any 
hare, rabbit, pheasant, partridge, heath fowl, commonly called 
black-game, or grouse, commonly called red-game, or any other 
game; orif any person or persons shall be found with any gun, 
fire-arms, bludgeon, or with any other of&nsiye weapon, pro* 
cecting, aiding, abetting, or assisting any such person or persons 
as aforesaid, every person so offending, being thereof lawfully 
convicted, shall be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall 
be sentenced to transportation for any term not exceeding seven 
years, or sliall receive such other punishment as may, by law, be 
inflicted on persons guilty of misdemeanors, and as the court be- 
fore which such offenders may be tried and convicted, shall ad- 
judge ; and if any such offender or offenders shall return into 
Great Britain, before the expiration of the term for which he or 
they shall be so transported, contrary to the intent and meaning 
hereof, he or they so tetuming, and being thereof duly convict- 
ed, shall be adjudged guilty o£ felony, and shall be sentenced to 
transportation for the term or terms of his or their natural life 
or lives. 

A justice, on information before him, on the oath of any 
credible witness or witnesses, may issue his warrant for the ap- 
prehension of such ofifender or offenders ; and if upon the appre- 
hension of any such offender or offenders it shall appear to such 
justice, on the oath of any credible witness or witnesses, that the 
person or persons so charged hath or have been guilty of any or 
either of the said offences, it shall and may be lawfiil for such 
justice to admit such person or persons so charged to bail, and 
in default of bail, to commit such person or persons to the county 
gaol, until the next general qui^rter sessions of the peace, ot the 
next general commissiou of gaol delivery*. 
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According to this, if any officer or soldier shall kill any kind 
of game, poultry,, or fish, and be conYicted on the oath of one 
witness, before a justice, an officer* so ofilending shall forfeit 
five pounds to the poor of the parish ; but if a soldier be thus 
conyicted, the commander in chief of the place shall pay twenty 
shilling for every such offence ; and if not paid within two days 
after demand by the constable or overseer of the poor, [he shall 
forfeit his commission. 

* Thii of course is supposing such officer not to be qualified* 
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It IS a Muisance for any ferocious or xniscliievoiis dog to be at 
arge and unmuzzled^ and the owner may be indicted. 

An action may be maintained against a man for keeping a 
dog accuitomed to bite sheep ;— if it can be proyed that he has 
ever bitten one before^ it is deemed a sufficient proof of his being 
accuttcmed so to do. Should the dog of one man fall upon that 
of another, he is justified in usbg yiolence, even to the death 
of the ofifending dog, if it appear probable that he could not 
otherwise rescue his own dog. If any person take up a lost 
dog, he must restore him on being demanded by the owner, or 
an action in trover may be maintmned against him, in which he 
will be liable to damages and costs. 

The 10th of Geo. III. c 18. enacts, that if any person shall 
steal any dog, or dogs, of any kind whatsoever, firom the owner, 
or from any person entrusted by the owner with such dog or 
dogs, or shall sell, buy, recdve, harbour, detain, or keep any 
such dog or dogs, knowing the same to be stolen, every such 
offender, convicted on the oath of one witness, before two jus- 
tices, shall for the first ofience, forfeit a sum not exceeding tbirty,- 
Bor less than twenty pounds, at the discretion of such two justices ; 
together also with the charges previous to and attending such 
conviction, to be ascertained by the said justices* In case such 
penalty be not immediately paid, such* justices may commit the 
offender to the house of correction, for a time not exceeding 
twelve, nor less than six, calendar months ; or till the penalty 
be paid. For u second offence, the offender shall forfeit a sum 
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not exceeding^fifty, nor less than thirty, paunds ; together also 
with the-charges* 

No idog to be liable to the duty until six months old* 

Not. 1780. Johnson v. Oy^rall. The declaration stated, 
that the defendant discharged a certain gun loaded with gun* 
powder and butletSi and shot a certain dog o£ the pUuntiff. The 
defence was, that only four sorts of dogs are in law of any yalue, 
and those specified. Dog in the declaration not specified, and 
therefore did not appear of any Tahie-— Plaintiff nonsuited. 

To an aaion of trespass for killing plaintiff's dog, the defen- 
^but may plead, that the dog chased the rablnts in his warren, 
or the deer in his park ; but not that he chased a hare into de« 
feodant's land. 2 Morg. 265. 

A dog is such a creature as a man may haye a proper^ in, 
and an action has been brought for taking a hound, and the 
plaintiff recoTcred. The Hke of a bloodhound, greyhound, poin- 
ter, setter, spaniel, and lurcher. 

If a person hunt upon the ground of another, such other 
person cannot justify killing of his dogs ; as appears by 2 Roll* 
Abr. 567. But this has been oTer-ruled ; and in the case of 
Wadhurst v. Damme, Cro. Jac. 44. it was held, that a warrener 
may justify killing a mastiff dog in the warren pursiung the 
conies^ to prevent his destroying them. So, if a dog run a&tr 
deer in a park* 3 Lev* 28. 

It is no justificauon in trespass for killing a mastiff, that he 
ran < violently upon the defendant's ^og and bit him ; but the 
defendant should state further, that he could not otherwise sepa- 
TBte the mastiff from his dog. 1 Saund. 84. 

And a man may justify an assault in defence of his dog. 
Cro* Bill. 125. 

And delivery of a dog will be a good consideration for an 

p$sump$U. Ibid* Owen. 93. 

It having been once made known to the owner that his dog 
2d 
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bill a tfmOf he mpmfj tft.be^^ffywerable fftr » rohieqnent m»- 
chiefi though the person bitten had given some afccid«^ o<;q^ 
sion for k^ 9^bj t^^eading on.the dpg'a,fop^;, forit^i^WiOWHig 
tohifQOthapgjiqg the; dog on the fiGftt notice., A#4the8a$^ 
of the longV B|}bje<;ts oyght not afterwards be.endangerfid* 2« 
Sftf«.1968. 



OF DESTROYING thb EGGS w WILD 
FOWL AND WJNGED GAME. 

By 25 Hen. 8. c. 11. it Is enacted, that no person, from the 
Ist day of March to the 30th day of June, shall destroy or 
conyey any eggs of wild fowl from any nest where they shall be 
laid, upon pain of imprisonment for one year; and of forfeitmg; 
for every egg of any crane or bustyd, 20d. ; for every egg of 
bittern, heron, or shovelard, 8d, ; for every egg of wild duck, 
teal, or other wild fowl, Id. 

And by Jac. 1. c 27* s. 2. any person who shall take the 
egg> of any pheasant or partridge out of the nest, or wHfolly 
break or destroy the same, shall, on conviction before two jus* 
tices, by confession, or oath of two witnesses, be committed to 
gaol for three months, unless he pay to the churchwardens, for 
the use of the poor, 20^. for every egg ; or, within one montli 
thereafter, become bound with two sureties in 20/» each, not to 
ofiend again. 
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ADJUDGED CASES. 

Sussex Assiiei, 1808.-x.Rdhibife!]!i t^. litiff. This w«b ah 
wstion to ^teit&vttSL p^miky, fat a breach 'of the gtfme laws, on 
iriieMitiite of %]te 9th of Aime, Oiq[». ^. iect. 9> which gives k 
pew^aij^t Imy wifiififi^d pttMi, htLitDg game m his ^po^ 
wessitfn, and tnakSes die tiiei^ hilvin^ of it, *^fideiice t>f an expo^ 
imrb fo sale. Mr. O^rthor^ bffring stated tifo law, ttext pro- 
Jiioed iKvidenee of ^ Iket^ which ^wtu "(myfed bf two jfj^afaitf* 
^IttepevS) Wh6 be^ x^ti th^^bcdi tatfy in themoMing, heard 
liie aWMUrfl -of b^Ait^hij^ #kidi they looked tfeoi^ tcad"^- 
'iM>m%d « 4iitf^ te II tl^py \<6t finr fit^m tike Mithige 1^ 
4aMi; ^tltty 4tf^ 4ii ^Widt, eSj^ctiilg «lrtft lAie f>etsoii ivhd set th^ 
itntflH <«b<d^u>Mb* 4o ib^ «9iM k-pt«dii0#d : ^they sawthe d^O^- 
iAflft o6nK» to «li[fcftW(>,aild^e%he!iiiris«Mtt: upon this the^ 
tisane out of ijbetr cdiidsaten^t, btt the ddbtidant seeitag them, 
librcflr tbk bire liirtiy> ahd d^i)!d that he bttd bad it ; thejr, 
liow^vc^, fonad At hai^ at a MIe ^iAande frotai him. 

Mr. Seijettbt Setrt ^nbinitted to the domt, that this wits not 
tack -h 'pbrnoA^y M^Sibitt khtenti whftn it made poss^on, 
aoii expOsul^ t6 safle. 

iThe jvAgbf on Irb^^ithg to the act, ik^bsMH he did not ^isti 
to eirttod the .game law^, tot the Word^ ^t^ere iso very po^ive,, 
thlat be Ad «bt kilkcH^ how to j^ ovtt thim, h in e!ipress Uikms 
taade sffl piMessiMi of game, by im unqOaKfied pei^on, ah eX- 
pckvUft to 1ihle>^Th<6 jai^ found the defendant, ^mlty. 

At L^i<!^diter asrites, pA action of bfe^p^ns, commenieed by 
E^l Fcirren against Mr. Randall liOVd), fbr shooting in his 
kiMup^ pfr eiterves, at Thrateibgton, was tried alt nisi prins; 
the plaintiff obtained a yerdict ; and the judge (Mr. Baron Gni« 
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huo) gare a certificate, under the 8 and 9 W. S. c. 11, for 
coatBf declaring, that the spedes of trespass for which the actioo 
was bcoughty (notwithstanding the defendant had not been pi^ 
▼iou^ warned to keep off the plaintiff's ktnds) was wiJfbl and 
maliciousy and the pUuntiff in consequence entitled to costs, al- 
though the damages were under forty shiUings. 

In the ca»e of Wameford v. KendaUi the possession of game 
by a senrant^ empbyed to detect ppachers, who took it up after 
it had been killed by strangera on the manor, in order to cany 
it to the lord, is not a a possession within the penalty of the 
game laws* Lord Ellenborough, C. J. the question is, whether 
the p o ss e s s ion of the defendant were such as to constitute an 
ofifence ? He did not claim the here as his propertyr nor acquire 
the posseftsion of it for himselfy but for hii masteri on whose 
manor it was taken ; and if .this be an offeacci no case can be 
stated in which an unqualified person can innocently come in 
contact with game.. It may .aa well he.said» that if a qualified 
m^n returning home with a bag of game was to M from his 
horse, another could not lawfully take up the bag in order to 
assist the owner. The case of Mol^n e. Cheeseley (the &ct 
then proved was, that a pheasant had by accident been killed by 
the defendant's dog, and the defendant had carried it away, and 
two penalties were sought to be recovered, one for having the 
pheasant in his possession not being quaHfiedt the other for 
keeping a dog to kill game. Mr. Justice Buller is sud to have 
ruled, that the plaintiff could go for one penalty only, and that 
two penalties could not be recovered under this statute for the 
same act done by the defendant) roust have been imperfectly 
stated.--Grose, Le Blanc, and Bailey, justices, assented, and 
the former observed, that the possession of the game by the de« 
fendant, was rather for the purpose of protecting the game than 
in breach of the lawsYojr preserving it.— Rule absolute. East's 
Bep. p. 19, 
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Lord AlbeAiarle v. Brooke. — This was an action tried at the 
Norfolk assizes, for the recovery of penalties under the game 
laws, to the amount of 700/. The defendant is a poulterer and 
wholesale dealer in game, at Thetford, represented to be con- 
nected with the poachers and gamekeepers in his own neighbour- 
hood, on the one hand, and with the poulterers in Leadenhall- 
market, on the other. The interception of his commerce had 
created as much alarm in Leadenhall-market as the stagnatioh 
<f€ the trade between this countfy and the north of Germany had 
occasioned amongst the merchants at the royal exchange* The 
defendant had the means, as a poulterer, of carrying oh this trade 
'to a great extent, and with much facility. On the 7th of Der 
camber last, he brought to the waggon-office, at Thetford, three 
baskets, called flats, one of which weighed two cwt. ; on the road 
this flat was removed to make room for more luggage, and on ' 
its removal, part of the game fell out of it, namely, four par- 
tridges, two pheasants, and two hares. The witness on the part 
of the plaintiff, to prove this ^t, and the delivery of the flat 
into the waggon by the defendant, personally, was the waggoner. 
An attempt was made to discredit bis testimony, but it did not 
succeed. Lord Ellenborough observed, that having game in 
one's possession, not being qualified, was sufficient evidence of 
an exposure to sale, to bring the party within the penalties of the 
set.-— Verdict for plaintifi*, damages 40/. being 5i» for every head 
of game which had fallen' out of the basket. 

In Scotland, the case of the Earl of Hopetoun v. Wright, 
after very serious discussion be&re the supreme court of ses- 
sion, was thus settled, that no tenant, whatever may be the en- 
durance of his lease, is entitled to be considered as a qualified 
person, so as to shoot game, even on his own farm, without the 
permission of his landlord. 

Church 9. Sturdy. — This was an action tried at the Exeter 
MsizeSi 181 1^ to recover th^ value of a hare, wherein a verdict 
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had been given for the plaintiff* Some hounds to which Mr.C* 
was a subscriber started a hare, and run her on the grounds ci 
the defendant, where a labourer caught her alive, whereupon the 
defendant came up and took her from him, as being found on 
his land* Mr. Church demanded the hare, which Mr. Stordj 
refused to deliver. Mr. Seijeant Lens moved to have a new 
trial. He contended, that as the hare was not killed by the 
plaintiff's hounds, no right of action accrued, because no right 
of possession was vested in the plaintiff, unless either his ~dogi 
caught or killed it in running. — That with respect to him, it 
was at all events y^<e nMiww, and if an action laj ai ally it must 
have been against the man who had given it to Mr. Sturdy. 
The court granted a hile, observing, *' that the phuntiff was 
situated pretty much alike with his hounds and with his attorney; 
with his honnds he had a death in view, and k>st his game ; with 
his attorney a verdict, and lost his cause. 

At the Stafford spring assizes, 1804«, an acdon for killing 
game by coursing, the defendant not being qualified, Williams, 
Serjeant, for the plaintiff^ insisted, (and in this he was confirmed 
by Mr. Justice Lawrence) that though a qualified person may 
take his servant or servants to asrist him to kill game, he cannot 
qualify them to kill it, neither will his presence protect an un- 
qualified person, not being his servant, who goes for the purpose 
of taking the amusement of coursing. But if such person take 
an active part, by beating across the fields, or iii open lands, and 
join in the diversion, in the same manner as a qualified person, 
he is as much liable to the penalties as if no such qualified person 
were present. The learned judge observed, that the contrary 
was the usual practice, but that practice would not alter the law. 

In 1809 was laid before an eminent counsel this query :— 
*^ Two parties were coursing, and being threatened with an in- 
formation, though in each of these parties there was one who 
possessed both a qualification and a certificate, and to whom the 
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dogs that run beloDgcd. Your opinion U requested^ whether 
thoee persons who were neither qualified nor certificated are 
pliable to any penalty, notwithstanding they were in company 
with a qualified man ? and if they are so liable, can there be more 
than two penalties recovered, or will separate penalties attach on 
each indiiddual ?" Answer.^— '* I think that each person is not 
guilty of a separate ofience, nor liable to a separate penalty ; but 
the ofiPence committed by each party is one joint ofiPence only, 
(supposing them all. to be unqualified) for which they are liable 
to one penalty lor each party ; that is, two penalties for both 
the parties using the dogs, not being qualified. Each person 
may be guilty of a separate offence, for coursing without a cer* 
tificate, who can be deemed to be a person, who, on that occasion^ 
uses any of the dogs without a certificate. But the mere joining 
in the sport with a qualified or certificated person, who has the 
use and command of the dogs and of the sport, is not such a 
using of them, by the person so joining, as to subject him to 
any penalty." 

And this opinion has been confirmed to be right by the fol- 
lowing case : — 

Lewes v. Taylor* East's Term Repofts, Trinity Term, 52d 
Geo. III.— This was an action of debt, for penalties upon the 
game laws, tried at the last Aylesbury assizes, before Heath, J» 
One count, charged the defendant for the penalty of 5/. upon 
the Stat. 5 Anne, c. r4*. for using^a greyhound to kill game, not 
being qualified. In support of which, it was proved, that W. 
Goldby, a farmer, who was, by his own estate, qualified to kill 
game, went out with greyhounds and other dogs to course and 
kill hares : that the defendant, who was not qualified, was in 
company with Goldby when he coursed and killed a hare ; that 
the defendant took an active part in the sport, by beating the 
bushes, in order to find a hare ; and afi»r the hare had been killed 
by a greyhound, he alighted firom his horse, went over a gate, 
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and took up the hare. Upon thfe evfdencg the learned judge 
was disposied to have nonsuited the ptaintiff ; but upoii tfa)& 
authomy of ia case> decided by Mk*. Justice Lawrence, dt Staf- 
ford, in 1S04, in which an unqualified person partaking of the 
sport in company with one who was qualiBed, was held hot to 
be protected ttota the penalty of the dtatute, he suSer^ the 
plaintiff to take a verdict for the penalty of S/. with fiberty to the 
defendant to move the coun and set it aside, and efitar a non- 
suit, if the evidence did not support the charge. Storks accoid- 
in^ moved the court for this purpose, and referred to the case 
of King 9. Newman*, where, upon an information being moted 
for in this court against magistrates, for having unduly convict- 
ed two unqualified persons in penalties upon the game laws, £or 
using greyhounds to kill the game, though they offered to prove 
in their defel^ce that they were out at the time with a qualified 
person, to whOm the dogs belonged. Lord Mansfield expressed 
a strong opinion against the conduct of the magistrates, and 
only discharged the rule upon the terms of their paying the whole 
costs of the application.— .And in Molton v. Rogersf Lord £1- 
lenborough also gave his opinion, that an unqualified person, 
joining in the sport with the owner of the dogs, who was quali- 
lified, was not liable to the penalty. 

King now appeared to shew cause against the rule ; but the 
court expressing a decided opinion in favour of the defendant^ 
he submitted to it, without further discussion. Lord Ellen- 
borough, C. J* This is no evidence against this defendant, 
upon the charge of using a greyhound for killing the game. The 
dogs belonged to a qualified person, who was out with them at 
the time. This is not a solitary amusement; and there is 
nothing to prevent a qualified person from taking others with 

♦ Hfl. 15. G. 3. Loft's Rep. 178. see Rex v. Taylor, 15, East, 402. 
t Fo«r Esp. A, P. Cas. 217. 
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liim, to aid him in the pursuit of game, and be is the person 
using the dogs — The others have no use of them further than 
his servants, and contemplating with him the pleasures of the 
chase. The learned judge's first thoughts were best. If, nade^ 
an unqualified man used his own greyhound for the purpose of 
coursing, though in the company with a qualified man, the case 
would admit of a different consideration. But there can be no 
ground for recovering the penalty against this defendant, who 
went out with the dogs of another, who was qualified, and which 
other was using them himself. The defendant's picking up the 
hare after it was killed is no using of the dogs to kill the game. 
'We had occasion to consider this question yeiy lately, in the case 
of a servant. Rex v» Taylori 15. East, 463. The other judges 
agreed ; and Bailey, J. noticed, that the words of the statute of 
Anne, are keep or use any greyhounds, &c. but this defendant 
neither kept the dog, nor was it under his control at the time it 
killed the hare. Rule absolute for entering a nonsuit. 

In 1812, at the Justices' Room, Stafford, an information was 
brought«-Fox v» Hill, for using a greyhound to kill game, not 
bebg qualified. It appeared, that the defendant and others, 
were coursing with two greyhounds on Lord Ferrers' land, and 
that one of the party was his lordship's gamekeeper, whose qua- 
lification, it was submitted, on behalf of the defendant, extended 
to the others. The magistrates,, however, were of opinion, that 
though a qualified person is authorized by law to take as many 
of his servants or other unqualified persons to attend him as are 
necessary for the purpose of assisting in raising the game, without 
subjecting them to any penalty ; yet a gamekeeper, who is 
merely qualified in right of another, has no such authority, his 
qualification being personal and confined to himself only. The 
defendant was accordingly convicted. 

An action was brought against a person for entering another's 
fi-ee-warren: the defendant pleaded that there was a pheasant 
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on bb land, and his hawk porsoed it iifto the plaiiititf*g jppround. 
It Was vesolvedy thitt this doth Hot amount to a efficient juiti- 
cation ; Tot in thin case he can only follow his hawV, and not 
tdtt the game. Poph. 162. 

Thdugh it is said to be odi^i^se Where the toil of the plain- 
tiff ts not a warren, i ftotl Abr. ^. 

With respeet t6 th6 ptrnalty ^^cii goes to thie poot of the 
parish where the offence was <^mmitted : in some places a maa 
may itand in one parish or countjr, 'and shoot in aliotheir ; ahA 
in such a case, the place where the btilence was committ^ is 
irheie the pl^ stood wheh he shot, and not where the object 
was wVidh h^ ilhot &t. Shaw. 839. Ht. t. W. King v. Alsop. 

A peAOn was indicted on 23 Bliz. c. 10. for taking partridges, 
€um tetiu; and it wa& quashed, because it should haVe be^ 
^nm refiBut, 3 Bulst; ITS. 

Skin V. 1^, l^fmton assizes, IdOl. This was an acrion to 
recover the pentdty of i^5 for killing a pheasant without being 
quafi^d, and jl?20 for so doing, without haying taken out a cer- 
tificate. It appeared that the defendant's dog had^ sprung a 
pheasant, which he followed into ah adjoining field, where die 
dog stood, and that the defendant knocked it down with a rake 
as it was rising. The Counsel for the defendant argued against 
a rake bang considered sucli an instrument for killing game aa 
was intended by the statute ; but the learned judge found a ver- 
dict for the plaintifi*to the amount of the penalties. 

In an action of trespass, the plaintifi* declared for taking p&i- 
sianot suot, in such a place, on trial, upon not guiltjr pleaded, 
a verdidt wais found for the plaintiffi It was moved, in arrest 
of judgment, that the declaration was naught, in using the word 
iuot, pheasants being /er€B naiura, in which the plaintiff* could 
have no property ; but the cpurt gave judgment for the 
plaintiff, for they sud that they wouU intend the pheasants were 
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iq them, and might .c^|| thfim: R^^i^f^ ^W^ Ajxon* 

Molton »• qh^^fey,,]e^t. Term, 28 Geot.HI^. 178.8. Thia, 
was am faction of debt,* bjoi^ht to^r^pver fromthe d^^fondanf' 
two penalties of £5 each, under the stat. 5 Ann. ]^— nl^efirsl 
w^, for having a pheasiaQt. in his,i>o98e8sion».iiot b^g qualified. 
The second was» under another clause of the saroei 9(atut^ for 
loping a dog for killing and destfoyipg g^me.. 

When the case was. Q^eo^d* BuUec, J. .ruled thatf the pIoiAtifr 
could go for one penalty only; for thai bothL.oiTeQCCf: being hj, 
t\^p same act« oue pc^a^t^on^ cou)d b>e Decovared* The case 
then proved on the partof thf^ plaintiff wa^t that » pheasant had 
bepn killed by accident bj the def^dant's do|^ but that he 1^ 
carried it away. BuUeri J., sa^d, tha|t.if it:appearad tha;^ the 
bifd was kiHed hy acctdentt that was no a£^ee ; apd in suph 
case it should be left where it waa killed t b|it if it, wan taken; 
aipfay, it apl^ects the paipty to the penalty for ha^io^.l^uQe. in 
h^ ppsseswoiv The. plaintiff th^^pre recpvered ooe ppaalty 
of jf5 for thi? o&nce. 

In an action qui^ iam,^ on the^gamc^ laws, it is spflScient to 
sfy, that a. person ia not qua^lied. generally, without shevKin^ 
that he had 4U>t one huodi^ pounds ;a year, or any other eslat» 
which makes a qualification^ In a.cooviction it is o^henprisa* 
Qlu^t 9M ^aoi^ and ^* Needs.. 2 Corayn's Rep. 52gi 

AH penalties on the game.huKs, aped for in Westminster h^tb 

* Bj Stat. 8 Geo. I. c. Idk when my person sb^U bie liabU to apy 
penalty under the game laws, by conviction before a justice of peace, it 
aball be lawftil for any pefson eidier to proceed to recover the said pen«> 
al^, by iaIirmatkHi befidrea juttica, oMg. lue-for tha aama by action of 
debt. 

f Wbeie (^.tain^is mantiaufdrtlia penalty is gWeivbalf to the in- 
foimter, apd tbe ofher hsM to tbajMW>rAlth9parisb».aod wheatheftii 
tap^ ii^ taken, awaj;, the whole penalty is given lo the in^nnavv 
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•hall go to the bformer, and no part to the poor of the parisli. 

In an infbnnadon on the game hvn, charging the defendant 
with keeping and using a dog, and ako a gun on the same daji 
he can onlf b^ convicted in one penalty. Rex r. Lovett. 7 
Term Rep. 152. 

It is no objection to an information on the game laws, that 
it is not qui itm. Ibid. 

If the evidence be given on the same daj that the defendant 
appeared and pl^ded^ it will be intended that the evidence was 
given in his presence. Ibid. 

The statute 4 and 5 W« and M. c 23. makes an inferior 
tradesman liable to full costs in an action for hunting on another's 
ground, notwithstanding his being quafifled hj. an estate. Ben* 
nett 9. Tattxns. 1 Lord Raym. 150. 

In the case Gardner e. Hanson, Home Circuit, July 29, 
180S, it appeared that the plaintiff was a farmer, residing at 
Great Bromley; and the defendant was his neighbour, and lord 
of the manor. The action was brought to recover the value isi 
two greyhounds, which the defendant had seized and converted 
to his own use. To this declaration the defendant had pleaded 
specially that he seized the dogs and detained them only until 
the plaihdff should prove himself qualified by law to use them. 
The proof first given by the phbntiff was of the taking of the 
two dogs by the defendant's gamekeeper. To justify thb the 
warrant was produced, by virtue of which they were taken. 
This warrant was signed by two jujstices, and granted on the 
•ath of KilUbach, the defendant's gamekeeper, who swore that 
the plaintiff kept two greyhounds, and that he was not qualified 
by law to use them. The justices therefore ordered them to be 
seized. This warrant the justices granted without any summons 
to the party, or giving him any of^poftunity of pro^ng his qua* 
lificatioB. The plaintiff now proved that he was m possession 
of 150 acres of land, of the value of one guinea an acre, besides 
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cottagei OB it to the further value of jtf25 per year. This esti- 
mation was endeavoured to be reduced by the defendant, by 
shewing that it had been surveyed and valued at 15#« per acre; 
but the surveyor who made a survey of the parish stated, that 
it was only done by way of equalising the rate, and that Mr. 
Hanson's kmd was at the same time rated at 15** an acre, 
althougk he must kncm that it Was of greater intrinsic value, 
and the plaintiff's land was awning to the defendant's. It 
was next attempted to be shewn that the land was mortgaged 
for £500, The discharge of this incumbrance being also 
shewn — 

The learned judge said, the plaintiff was certainly entitled to 
a verdict ; but he added, the conduct of the two justices granting 
the warrant Was very extraordinary. It seemed upon the oath 
of a common fellow of a gamekeeper, who took upon himself 
to swear, that by law a person was not qualified to keep sporting 
dogs, they, without any further inquiry, or without any summons 
calKng upon the party to shew hia qualification, issued a warrant 
to seize the dogs. — Verdict for planitiff— damage i^40. 

The informer cannot be a witness. Lord Haym. 154'5. 
Andr. 24.0. 
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A BIRETS-EYE VIEW o» the GAME LAWS. 



Qualifieaiion, — Either a iVe^old, copyhold, or an equitable pit Ha of 
inheritanre of the annual value of IQOl* in the party's own right, 
or that of bis wife ; or a life estate, or leasehold property for st 
least 99 year% of the annual value of 150^* But heirs i^ppareot 
of esquires; persons of higher degree than that of esquire; 
fords of manors, owners and keepers of forests, chases, parki, 
and warrens; as also gamekeepers duly authorised by lords oC 
manors, or other royalties, not under the degree of an esqpire ; 
—may take and kill game without any qualification as to es- 
tote; (stat. 83 and 23 Cha. II. c. 25; 5 Ann, c. 14 ; 48 Geo. 
III. c 93.) And the 54 Geo. III. c. 141, does not require 
any qualification from persons aiding and assisting qualified 
persons in taking or killing game, provided that the act of 
aiding and assisting be dohe in the company or presence, and 
for the use, of such qualified persons* — See 16 £ast*s Rep. 
49, and 15 Ibid, 4G0. Penalty for taking or killing game 
without qualification, 5/. for each offence; (5 Ann c. 14. The 
like penalty is imposed 4>n unqualified persons keeping or using 
dogs and engines for taking game, (Ibid.) 
Certyicate-Dutyy 3/. I3<.6d. for a qualified person ; 3/. 13««ed. for every 
gamekeeper not being a servant assessed to the duty on ser- 
vants ; and If. 55. for every gamekeeper duly registered as game^ 
keeper. Penalty for taking or killing game without certificate, 
2(X. and certificate-duty, (52 Geo. III. c. 93.) 
But no certificate is requisite to take snipes and woodcocks in net or 
springs, or rabbits, in enclosed grounds by the proprietors or occupiers 
thereof. 

Collectors of taxes, owners and occupiers of lands, &c gamekeepers, 
and persons assessed to the game duty, may demand of others using a 
dog, gun, &c. to produce their certificate; refusal to comply, or pro* 
ducing a false certificate, or giving a false name and place of residence^ 
or place of assessment, incurs a penalty of 20/. (48 Geo. IIL c 56,) 
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SEASONS FOE THE TAKING of GAME. 

Heath Fata, or Black Game, begins 20th Aiigast, ends lOth Dee. (19 
Geo. nil c 55.) But in the New Ferest» Hftnts, Somerset, 
and De?oo, begins 1st Sept and ends 10th Dec (43 Geo. III. 
c. 112 ; 50 Geo. III. c; 67.) Penaly for taking at any other 
time^ first offbnce 20/. and every subsequent offence 30l> 

Grouie, or Bed Game, begins August 12th, ends 10th Dee. Penalty 

at othdr seasons, first offence 20^. and erery subsequent affence 

90ei(13Geo. ni.e.55.) 

^ ,■ .^ . , « , « . C Penalty at other seasons 6/. 

partridges, t^egins 1st Sept. ends Ist Feb. ^ 



C Penalty at other m 
^ ^(2Geo.lII.cl9; 
• tlll.c34.) 



PAeajanti, begins 1st Oct ends 1st Feb. ^ ^^ ^ * 

WUd Fowl, via. WUd Ducks,! begins 1st, October and ends 1st June. 
Teal, Widgeoth ondd^AerV Penalty at other seasons 5L (9 Aon,c. 
Water Fowh ^25; lO Gea II. a. 32.) 

Bustards, be^^ 1st Sept ends Ist March. Penalty at other seasons, 
first offence 20^ and for every subsequent offence 301, (13 Geo» 
ni.c. 55.) 
Mares may be taken at any time of the year, provided in the day time. 
Game must not be pursued or taken between the Jbours of seven at 
night and six in the morning from October 12th to February 12th ; or 
between nine at night and four in the morning from February 12th to 
October 12th ; or on a Sunday or Christmas- Day ; on penalty of 20^. for 
the first offence, 30L for the second, and 501* for every subsequent of- 
fence; (13 Geo.IILc.6a) ' 



UNLAWFUL DESTRUCTION of GAME. 

i>e^*— To hunt take» or kill any deer in forests or enclosed grounds, 
transporution for seven years, (16 Geo. III. c 30, 42 I|)id c^ 
107 ;) if in unenclosed grounds, 50^. (42 Geo. ill. c 107; 41 
Geo. III.} if disguised, capiul felony, (9 Geo. I. c 22*} 
2e2 
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Hares.'^To take m kill hares in the night, 201. for first offence^ and SM. 
for second offence, (13 Geo. IIL c 80 ;) to trace in the snow, or 
take in snares, 20i, or three months* imprisonment, (1 Jam. I; 
c 97;) jf fQUfid aetting flnares* 10s. or one month's impriscM* 
ment, (23 Cha. II.;} and if disguised, fc^ny, (9 Geo. I. c 22.) 

JUkb^M, to tal^ or kjll in warreoa^ in the daj ti^e, treble damages, or 
three months' impnaonmen^, (22 iMid 23 Chfu II. c. 25 ;) if in 
tfie nighty ^nsportation for seven years, or whipping, fine^ or 
impriscmmenty (5 Geo. III.c 14;) if disguised, capital felcmy, 
(9Geo.I.c.fi2.) 

FiMH4ges and Pkeasanth to shoot at or kill with gun ot bow, cht to takt 
with nets, dogs, or esigines, 2ps. or three months' imprisonment 
(1 Jam: I. c 27 ; 7 Jam. I. c. 18 ;) if in the mg^p. 20a. fer 
every pheasant^ and 10s. for every partridge, (23 EUs; c. 10.) 

jf ., ri ri ( ^ shoot at or kill with gun or bow, 206. or three 

V months' impnsonment, (1 Jam. I.c27 ;) if m 
or oor me, ^^j^^ ^j^5^^^9 ^nn^^.^25^j 

WUd n h |-_.rtQ shoot at or kill, 20ft or three months' imprison- 

G*«.ra«rf otHer)"^ ^' ''^ '" ^ ^''> f "^ ''* "^ ** 
W t r wL ifrpn* 5>^* ^*y ^ 51st Augpist, 4d. and one 
gear's imprisonment. 
fferons, to shoot at or kill, 20b. or one month's imprisonment^ (I Jam. 

I. c. 27 ;) to take the young out of nests, lOs. (19 Hen. VII. 

c. 1 1 ;) and to take any heron, expept with havrking or long bows, 

6s, 8d. (IWd.) 
f^igfont, to sl^oot at^ kill, or destroy, with dogs, nets, &c. 20b. or three 

months' imprisonment^ (1 Jam. c. 27; 2 Geo. III. c 29.) 
Swans, to st^, wh^er marked or OBmazked, felony. 
ffaufks, to disturb or destroy in their nests, 10{. (11 Hen* VII. c 17;) 

and to steal, felony, (37 Edw. III. c 19.) 
Wilfully to destroy the eggs of Pheasants or Partridges, 20Bi for every 
egg, or one month's imprisonment, (I Jam. I. c. 27 ;) of Cranes or Bus- 
tards, 20d.; of Bitterns, Herons, or Shovelards, 8d. ; of MaUards* 
Teals, or other wild fowl, Id. (25 Hen. VIII. c. 11 ;) of Swans, SOs. 
(1 Jam. I. c. 27;) or of Falcons, Goss-hawks, &c. treble damages and 
three months* imprisonment, (5 Elis. c. 21 ; and to take the eggs of any 
falcon, &c. found upon the party's own lands, incurs fin^ imd imptiaoii- 
ment for a year and a day, (U Hen. VH. c 17.) 
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To enter any forest, chase^ park, or open or enclosed ground, between 
six in the evening and seren in the morning from the 1st of October to 
the lit of February, between seven in the evening and five in the morn- 
ing from February the 1st to April the 1st, and between nine in the 
evening and four in the morning for the rest of the year; armed, and 
having nets, &c. transportation for seven years. 0<fen4ers xnay be ap- 
prehended by any person* (57 Geo. III. c. 90») Gamdceepers may 
fleiae all game unli^wfulfy taken ; and guns, nets» dogs, (except hounds, 
1 Bamew. and Alders. Rep. 154^) &c. used by unqualified 'persons ; 
and they, as also constables and peace-officers, may, by warrant, ent^r 
houses of suspected persons not qualified to search for game ; (22 and 
23 Cha. II. c. 25 ; 4 and 5 Will, and Mary, c. 23 ; 9 Geo. I. c 22.). 
Officers or soldiers destroying game, without leave of the lord of the 
ttanor, f<MrfBit 51, (58 Geo. III. c 75») 

BUYING AND SELLING GAME. 

To sell or expose to sale Hares, Pheasants, Partridges, Moor or Heath 
Game, or Grouse, penalty ^/. or three months* imprisonment, (28 Geo. 
IT. c 12.) Unqualified persons, (9 Ann, c. 25;) poulterers, &c. (25 
Geo. II. c. 12;) carriers, innkeeper^ victuallers, (5 Ann, e. 14;) having 
game in their possession, to be deemed exposing it to sale. But carriers 
having in their possession game belonging to qualified persons are not 
subject to penalties. And by statute 58 Geo. III. c. 75, to buy game, 
penalty 5/. or six months* imprisonment. To buy or sell deer, penalty 
40s. (5 Ann, c. 14.) Gamekeepers selling or exposing to sale game^ 
penalty 5L or three months* imprisonment, (9 Ann, c. 25.) Persons 
having destroyed game, discovering within three months any carrier, 
innkeeper, or victualler, having bought or sold, or offered to buy or sell, 
or had in hit possession any gacpe^ are exempt from penalty, (5 Ann, 
c 14.) And by the 58 Geo. III. c. 75, any peron having bought or 
sold game, discovering within six months any person guilty of a like of- 
fence, is entitled to the same exemption. 

N. B. Some doubt having been entertained whether rabbits are to be 
considered game, it may be proper to observe that the first statute which 
required a cerdficate for killing them was the 52 Geo. III. c. 93; but 
it is not penal to expose them to sale, for the statutes relative to this 
matter do not mention them in their enumeration. ' 
2fi3 
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REMARKS. 

I have endeavoured to give as lucid a view as possible of whtl 
are caUcdthe Game Laws; bui, as tbej are aeitlier founded in 
justiee> nor supported l^ reason, it is impossible to o^ito tbem 
either in a very clear or a very favourable light. At first view, 
the qualification appears absurd ; and if we proceed to examine 
the matter more minutely, we shall soon discover that it will not 
bear the scrutiny of investigation. In a &eef coBomereia] coun- 
try, it must be particqlarly obnoxious ; for what ean be more 
unreasonable or more arbitrary, than the invidious disUnction 
which is thus exhibited between the landed and commercial in- 
terests ? A man, with a small freehold of i^lOO per annum, 
is le^;ally qualified to keep game dogs, and pursue the diversions 
of the field ; when a man in trade, possessed of property to the 
amount of many thousands, is denied the same privilege. It 
has been argued, that, as the game is supported by (or fisd upon) 
the lands, so the owners, and they alone, are entitled to chase 
and kill it. But this doctrine will be found altogether futile and 
even ridiculous ; since, in the first place, property in houses is a 
qualification equal to grass or com fields, and consequently the ar«t 
gument instantly vanishes. Game, strictly speaking, can be called 
the property of no person : it respects neither the fidds of the 
rich nor the gardens of the poor ; its excursions "are unlimited, 
and it feeds every where. If it can be called property at all» 
it is the property of the country ; and, since commerce pays 
comparatii^ely so much greater a proportion towards the support 
of jthe state, the rights of the tradesman ough$ at least to be 
equal with those of the landholder. 

The use of spring guns and steel traps for the preservation 
of game appears as abominable as it is-uulawful. 
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It ytm not <mgkMil]y the luteatton of the aothorto have en* 
tered into the subject of shooting farther than what related to 
those animals denonimated game; but as what are called wild 
fowl frequently present themselves during winter to the attention 
of the sportsman, and as those gentlemen who reside near the 
feds and marshes frequently amuse themselves in those places 
when superior sport is unattainable, in order to render the 
<* Shooter's Companion" as complete as possible, I shall sketch 
the history of aquatic and fen birds, as well as describe the most 
approved mode of following the divernon of wild fowl and ^n 
shooting. Those birds which frequent the fens but are not web 
footed will first come under consideration. 

The progressions of nature from one class of beings to another, 
are always by slow and almost impenreptibie degrees. She has 
peopled the woods and the fields with avariety of the most beau- 
tifid birds ; and, to leave no part of her extensive territories un« 
tenanted, she has stocked the waters with its feathered inhabi* 
tants also : she has taken the same care in providing for the 
wants of her animals in this element, as she has done with res* 
pect to those of the other ; she has used as much precaution to 
render water* fowl fit for swimming, as she did in forming land- 
fowl for flight ; she has defended their feathers with a natural 
oil, and united their toes by a webbed membrane; by which 
contrivances they have at onice security and motion. But be- 
tween the classes of land*birds that shun the water, and water- 
fowl that are nnde for swimming and living on it^ she has 
formed a very numeroiis tribe of birds, that seem to partake of 
a middle nature ; tbat> with divided toes, seemingly fitted to live 
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on land are at the same time furnished with appetites that chiefly 
attach them to the waters. These can properly be called neither 
land-birds nor water fowl, as they chiefij derive their enistenance 
from watery places, and yet are unqualified to seek it in those 
depths where it is often found in greatest plenty. 
. This diss of Ufds» of the crane kind, are to be distinguished 
fiom others rather by their appetites than their confivmatioB. 
Yet even in this respect they seem to be sofficiauly ^KvenBiinated 
by nature : as they are to live among the waters, yet are inca- 
pable of swimming in them, most of them hare long legs, fitted 
for Wading in shallow waters, or long ImUs proper for groping in 
them. 

, £?ery bird of this kind, habitualed to marshy places, may be 
known, if not by the length of its legs, at least by the scidy sor- 
faCe of them. Those who have observed the legs of a snipe <»r 
a woodcock, will easily perceive my meaning ; and how dtffbrent 
the surface of the skin that covers them is from that of the 
pigeon or the partridge. Most birds of this kind also, are bare 
of feathers half way up their thigh ; at least, in aU of them, 
above the knee.-— Their bng habits of wading in the watov, 
and having their fegr continually in moisture, prevents the 
growth of feathers on those parts ; so that there is a surprising 
difference between the leg of a crane, naked of feathers aknost 
up to the body, and the falcon, booted almost to the very toes* 
The bill also is very distinguishable in most of this class. It 
is, in general, longer than that of other birds, and in some finely 
fluted on every side ; while at the point it is possessed of extreme 
sensibihty, and furnished with nerves, for the better feeling their 
food at the bottom of marshes, where it cannot be seen. Some 
^Hrds of this dais are thus fitted with every conveni^cer they 
have long 1^, for wading ; long necks, for stooping; long InUs, 
for seardaiog ; and nervous points, for feeling. Others are not 
so amply provided for; as some have long bills, but Jegs of no. 
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great length ; and others have long neckt^ but very short legs. 
It 18 a rule which universally holds» that where the bird's legs 
are long, the necfk is also long in proportion. It would bdeed 
be an incurable defect in the bird's conformation, to be lifted 
upon stilts above its food, without being furnished with an instru- 
ment to reach it. 

If WQ consider the natural power <^this classi in a compara* 
tive view, they will seem rather inferior to those of every other 
tnbe. Their nests are more simple than those of the sparrow; 
and their methods of obtaining food less ingeniouf ^han those of 
the &lcon ; the pie exceeds them in cunning ; and though they 
have all the f oraciousness of the poultry tribe, they want their 
fecundity. None of tfaoB kipd^ therefore* have been taken bto 
man's society, or under his protection ; they are ndther qiged 
like the nightingale, dot kept tame like the turkey, but lead a 
lile Qf precarious liberty in fens and marshes^ at the edges of lake^ 
and along the sea- shore. They all live npon Bsh or inseats, oo« 
or two only excepted* 

All this d9ss» therefore, that are fed upon insects,, their food 
b^ng easily digestible, are good to be eaten ; while those which 
live entirely upon fish, abounding in oil, acquire in their flesh 
the rancidity of their diet, a^d are, in general, unfit £br our tables. 
To savages, indeed, and sailors on.a long voyage, every thing 
that has life would appear good to be eate^ ; a^d we pften find 
them recommending those animals 98 dainties, which they them- 
selves would spurn at after a course of gopd living. Nothing is 
more common in their journals than such accounts as these — " thia 
day we shot a fox — ^pretty good eating : and this day we shot a 
heron — ^pretty good eating t and this day we killed a tttftle*'«i.ii 
which they nu^k with the heron and the fox, as '' pretty good 
eatmg," Their accounts, therefore, of the flesh of these birds, 
are not to be depended upon ; and when they cry up the heron 
or the stork of other countries, as luxurious food« we must always 
attend to the state of their appetites who give th^ character. 
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THE DOTTEREL. 

The leDgth of the dotterel is about ten inched. The bill is 
not quite an inch long, and is black. The forehead is mottled 
with brown and gnj : the top of the head is black ; and oyer 
each eye there is an arched line of white^ which passes to the 
hind part of the neck. The cheeks and throat Are white ; the 
back and wings are of a light brown inclining to olive, each fea- 
ther margined with pale rust colour. The fore part of the neck 
is surrounded by a broad band of a light olive colour, bordered 
below with white. The breast is of a pale dull orange; the 
middle of the betlj black; and the rest of the belty and the thighs 
are of a reddish white. The tail is olire brown, black near the 
end, and ^pped with wMte ; and the outer feathers are maigined 
with white. The legs are of a dark olive. 

These birds are migratory: appearing in flocks of eight or 
ten, about the end of April ; and staying all May and June, 
when they become very fat, and are much esteemed for the tabl& 
They are found in tolerable plenty in Cambridgeshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and Derbyshire ; but tn other parts of the kingdom they 
are scarcely known. They are supposed to breed among the 
mountains of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

The dotterel is in its manners a very singular bird, and may 
be taken by the most simple artifice. The country people are 
sometimes said to go in quest of it, in the night, with a lighted . 
torch or candle : and the bird on these occasions will mimic the 
actions of the fowler with great archness. When he stretches 
out an arm, it stretches out its wing ; if he moves a foot, it 
moves one also ; and every other motion it endeavours to imi- 
tate. This is the opportunity that the fowler takes of entangling 
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it inhiB net. WUloughby however cites the followiDg case :— 
Kx or seven persons usually went in company to catch dottereb* 
When they found the bird, they set their net in an advantageous 
place ; and each of them holding a stone in either hand^ they 
got behind it| and striking the stones one against the other^ rbused 
it from its natural slug^hness, and by degrees drove it into the 
net* The more certain method of the gun has of late super- 
seded both these artifices. 



THE WHEAT EAR. 

This bird visits England annually in the middle of March, 
and leaves us in September. The females come first, about a 
fortnight before the males ; and they continue to come till the 
Middle of May. In some parts of England they are found in 
vast plenty, and are much esteemed. About Eastbourne, in 
Sussex, they are taken in snares made of horse-hair, placed be- 
neath a k>ng turf. Being very timid birds, the motion even of 
a cloud, or the appearance of a hawk, will immediately dnve 
them into the traps. 

These traps are first set every year on St* James's day, the 
twenty-fifth of July ; soon after which they are caught in aston-^ 
tshing numbers, considering that they are not gregarious, and 
that more than two or three are scarcely ever seen flying toge- 
ther. The number annually ensnared in the district of East- 
bourne alone, is said to amount to nearly two thousand dozen. 
The birds caught are chiefly young ones, and they are invarit- 
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bly found io the greatest namber when an eatteriy wind prerails: 
they ahrays come against the wind. A gentleman infoimed 
Mr. Markwick, that his father's shepherd once caught eighty- 
feuf dbten of them in a day. Great quantities of them are eaten 
on the spot by the neighbouring inhabitants ; others are sent 
up to the London poidterers, and manj are potted, being ai 
much esteemed in England as the ortolans are on the continent 
of Europe. 

The rest plenty of these birds on the downs about Eastbourne, 
is supposed by Mr. Pennant to be occasioned by a species of fly, 
their favourite food, that feeds on the wild thyme, and abounds 
on the adjacent hills. 

A few of the birds breed in the old rabbit*burrows there. 
The nest is large, and made of dried grass, rabbets* down, a few 
feathers, and horse-hair. The eggs are from six to eight, and 
are of a light colour. 



THE RUFF AND REEVE. 

The ruff is about a foot in length, with a bill of about aa knell* 
The face is covered with yellow pimples ; and the back part of 
the head and neck are furnbhed with long feathers, standing oot 
somewhat like the ni£Pwom by our ancestors; a few of these 
feathers stand up over each eye, and q>pe«r not unlike ears. 
The colours of the ruffii are in no two birds alike : in genefsl 
they are brownish, and barred with blade; though some base 
been seen that were altogether white. The lower parts of the 
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bdy; «id the tail coyeMs' are wiiifee. Tlie tail is tolerably 
long, haTTDgthe Ibinr Miiddle Others hatred with black; the 
others are p^e brdwn. The le^^s are of a dull yellow, and the 
daws black.*— The i(^ale> which is caUed the reeve, is smaller 
than the m'alei of a brown colour, and destitute of the ruflf on 
4he tietk. 

The maleVird does not acquire his ruff till the second season, 
bong'tiU that time in this respect like the female : as he is also 
from the end of Jane till the pairing season/ when nature clothes 
him with the rufl^ and the red pimples break out on his face ; 
but after the time of incubation the long feathers fall off, and 
the caruncles shrink in under the skin so as not to be discerned. 

These are birds of passage ; and arrive in the fens of Lin- 
colnshire, the isle of Ely, and the East Riding of Yorkshire, in 
the spring, in great numbers. Mr. Pennant tells us, that in the 
course of a single morning there have been above six dozen 
caught in one net : and that a fowler has been known to catch 
between forty and fifty dozen in a season. 

The males are much more numerous than the females, and 
they hare many severe contentions for their mates. The male 
chooser a stand on some dry bank, near a plash of water, round 
which he runs so often as to make a bare circular path : tha 
moment a femak comes in sight, all the males within a certain 
distance commence a general battle ; placing their bills to the 
ground, spreadiag their rufiP, and using the same action as a 
tack : and this opportunity is seized by the fowlers, who, in the 
conftsionj ca^ them, by means of nets, in great numbers. 
* An erfoneoos opinion prevails very generally, that ruflb when 
in eonfhiement must be fed in the dark, lest the admission of 
light should set them to fighting. The &ct ts, that eveiy bird, 
even when kept in a room, takes its stand, as it would in the 
open air; and if another invades its circle, a battle ensues. A 
whole room fuU of them mav be set into fierce contest by com- 
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pdfing diem 16 lUft'Hieir iiiytioi» ; bnt^ «An* tbe^btniher hm 
qmttcdlhe placet ihey Imie been ofat^iTtd to tetDliie tii^drd^ 
aad beoome agam |>adBct la oenfineiiieiit ^btir qnaivriaengi* 
mate m the drcnmkitncevf the pan eontaSabig tlielr feodl'Mt 
bring auffieteatljr <kige to «diiik the whofepai^toleedimhfiit 
touching each other. When the food has been diiolfid nie 
•e?eraK paot» the turds liare coa&nied perfee^y quiet. 

The reetes kj fimr eggs, in a tnft of grass, about the-b^ni» 
aiDg of Mi^; anfd theyouig are hatdiedin about a bmi^i. 

It is not known mA certainty hi n^iat ceontiy these MtdB paM 
the winter. 



THE KNOT. 

This blrdy which feequents thie ikis, is tali«i in the aane ouh 
ner as ihe ru& and leeves. The knot is said to haTO bean a 
fiivourite dish wtdi Ganure, kbg oF Eagkuid | aad CanideB ob* 
aer«es» that its nime is derived from ^ monarefa Knuie or 
Knomti tt he was caDedi which, in process of tiaiey has beoi 
ehai^ged to Knot. These birds are caught in Lineolnalurey aad 
odmr (saay counties by nets, into wineh Aej are decoyed by 
stale birds, carved and pmated so as to sepreseat itbefliselvea^ and 
phded within the rai^ of die nelst theif nambers jure so cion- 
nderalde Uiat Mr. Bennant states ibaileen doaen to iiavebecB 
takeai at once. They are fattened m the same way as the nSh 
aad by some ase supposed to excel that bird in flafoor. The 
season for taking them is from August to November, after which 
they in general disappear with the first frosts. l%e weig^ of 
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hw n lth Snm ttiten to tMemy i«€hef» Bill om inch and • 
qfeMCter^.fafacktliike tip» Mniimkj adkbiitig into onmge to* 
Vttdt tiM boM. Taaagam oUcAfc tatbe Tfli^CBBkd of the4)iU| 
•ad it jfaarp and. hotrnj at tlM point*. IfidoBhaael; Sank tho 
Ult^tlMOjeadari^lbioi otar the «9!«« while ona: thetop 
of the heady neck, back, and wings, aflh*Goloor ; lower «ider of 
aofcHs^ppod with^whita^andedgod ajittle waj up with theiame, 
lalring m bar 8aoei>tha wii^,wheii.extc»c|ed; gmater qiuQl 
ibAm^ with wUta ahaflk : bwM^partaC the bade aa^ tail ooiarti 
iMfkMk«oloW|BBadl withwUt^lbcaingi^^ creapeolM 
tai alb'B al e ar ei.; the naderpaft froB the thioi^to*th^ nenl^ 
wUte» wadi MHill.dutkj tpotiioathathflmtaad httai*^ thetiidMf 
ttofothe wiBg% tfaebdlji Aiffia^ and wra^ crqeaeivlithdiidgi 
linea; n^of thowini^ white;, the. thigh* fiMAanedfmifnfarljr 
tot the* knee; thakfp an •hcNSI».m 401(00 ai]e>bhiaiAi»hH!ek>iii^ 
ioiOtheiftMddiihLjnttowT the tdee aaO'diiMod wtlhoiHai^lMmf 
hff»e. Thoie birdt, howow» IMfftolhoaaq£ iim ohm gqnuib 
rmf muM i ihn i lilj r feoro ooph other in tboig^iy pgita ace a|cdj4k- 
o«l leaeoBaof the jiMt aa wtf off^from 1^ ai^djies^ Knota 
hafe bae* obieiied ahouft hike B^iftl^ and Mr* PewiH^ uMOf- 



THE GODWIT 

If taken at the yame timoi and in the same manner, with the 
raft and knots, and when ready for market, each seUs for five 
shillings and upwards. In the spring and summer it resides in 
the feok and marshesi where it rears its young and lives upon 
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mall worms and intects. Duraag'tliNe teftsoot It otily temoTei 
ieom one marah or fen to another, but when the winter sets in 
with teferitf ^r the goJ[wie.oontinQe8 with ns the whole jear), 
it seeks the sak«>n^arsh€Sy and the sandy shores by the sea-side^ 
which for a gnat space are uncofened'at the ebbing of the tide> 
If here it walks like the curM/aad feed» open the insects which 
there as>oiind* 

. This bird is rather bigger than the woodcock, bemg in length 
from sixteen to eighteen inchei, and between the tips of the ex- 
tended wings twenty-dght: inches broad* The weight twdfe 
OMces. Bill fonr inches long, bending a little npwardsi bbek 
at the pointy gradually softening ifito a psie pui^ towaids die 
hase; thettnder'mttndtye the shortest; the tongne sharp ; the 
nostrils obiong; and ithe ears large. A whitish stredc passes 
ftom ths bin to the^ eye; the bead, neck^ and upper parts: of a 
dingy reddKsh brown, each feadier marked down the middle widi 
a dark spoti. Hie forepart of thie bitaBt is streaked widi bbck: 
in the fsMsle this throat and neck' me grsyoirafili'tcolowied ;: the 
befy, vent, and ts^l, are white, the latter •regnlarly barred with 
Mack ; thesix pnnie quiU feathers sire bhudc, edged on the in-^ 
tenor %ides with reddisb brown; In some birds the romp is 
white, and the chin nearly eo ; thb legs are not feiy long,nsd(ed 
to the middle of the second joint, and ore generally dark-cokxired, 
inclining to a greenish blue. 

The godwit is met with ifi'YflHolis parts of the continent of 
Europe and Asia, as well as in America : at Hudson's Bay, 
the red godwit in particular is so plentiful, that Mr. Atkinson, 
long rendent at Yoric Fort, killed sevens-two at one shot ! 
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PLOVERSf. 

•portimaa'* pwtutli tbe g(^B| the §fnjf and tbe peewh <Ar 

Tte g«yea pWer k tke liiis a# fhd tafde; iti w«i|t^ nine 
ODMtti ; knipk devtta ktdniy IwtiMhh iweotyWbiMr; ttie Ml to 
rt»rt«idUBd[; theAailMWMlbehMd^liMkyniid-vi^i^MvMi, 
m dofkf^ bcftiittlBfy tpottod en esch side wkli lig^t^TellewM 
grain; ronnd tbe ejet and the diinidknest wlilte; ndlstof tkb 
head, tlhe neck» and aid^ ef the bodf , the anme aa the npper 
part% bot anich paler ; the breaat brewBy mailnd with grtemh 
oblong atmket; the nnddieihathers of the tail baited with biack 
nnd fellevbh gfeen; the gftater qoiUa are dn^ ; the 1^ 
Uack ; nnd-ll wante the back tee^ bf which it ia dia&igniriied 
ftom other bifds of itr Mnd* There ia lome fiiriety teen in the 
aolour of die bel7<; tfaia ia owing to the seaton t abont the be* 
ginnfa^ of March, the appearance of Mack in the breast ia fint 
aeen, incraaiiug by degrees, vntil that part becemea a full bbck; 
but after die tinM of incubation, thia tint again diaappeaia, and 
die belty it white* The uHile and Amale diSar very £tde, and 
b the fonng birda the ipota are not of a iiill yelbw, bat incfine 
more to grey. 

M. Bailton, who has observed these birds in Picardy, asserta 
diat their early phunage is grey ; that at their first moult in 
August and S^tember, they get some feathers of a yellow cast, 
or which are spotted with that colour; hue it is not until after 
some years that they acquire their fine golden tint. He adds, 
that the fiMnales are hatched entir^y grey, and only when old 
^afitdeydlow; and that it is very rare to see their feathers 
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•o mifiMrn and baantifii] as the nudet* ' No lon^ need the &- 
tioctioa of tints in this species of birds be remarked, sioce this 
gentleman has proved, that the variedes result fiom the di&r^ 
tnoe of age and of sex. 

Thb elegant bird inhabits England the whole year, and breedi 
onsefctalof onr tmfiwjpient^ nountaiM ; oifeiy conunonon 
^Qte of the isle of Rum, and others of the loftier Hdxidea; 
also on the Grampian, and aU the heathy hills of the ishuids an) 
highlands of Soodand : miUkMii are found in the Orkni^ fiom 
which tbej never «»|ii^7a»ijprate; they lay four egg9> two indies 
in length, »ore pointed in shape than those <^ the lapwing, and 
of a pale cinereous <^ve, bbtched with Uackish spota ; thef 
nudoB a whisthog noise, and fly in smaU flocks, and by a sl^Uiil 
imitation of the notei may^be enticed within shoU lliey fie- 
queot, in Nofember, meadows and commons; and there was 
ooce an instance of a wanrener near Bristol LiUipgdeven at one 
shot. Their flesh is sweet and tender ; tjiey are dressed like Uie 
woodcodk, with their trail» and are etcelleot eating. 

The golden plover is common in all the northern parts of 
Europe. It is numerous in America, from Hudson's Bay to 
.Carolina ; migrating from one part to another accordii^ to the 
seasons. Is met with to the south as far ai Aleppo ; and if, 
says Latham, the species is not mistaken, in the island of Bata- 
via and in China. Our hurt: Yoyagers found them at Owhyhce^ 
Tongataboo^ and also York islands, but of a smaller Me. • 
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THE GREY PLOVER 

is abottt twdfe indies bag and tiiflBty4iyeJbioad| aad weigbi 
vseften ounces; ^ Ull is black, about^an inck Ixmgi. intkeniof 
-oi the mcNith is a doable row Xii spiaous appendages pointing 
' iowards ;. tbe litad, bade, and wiag coverts^ arai o£a dhiskj bro^Di 
i e^ed with gceenish'asb-CQdotir, and same with white ; the cheeks 
fand throat white, mailed Jvithu^bloDg dbskyi spots -; Jthe.bettj, 
•tkighsrand minp^ white; ^e extertov^webs of the quill feathers 
black ; the \om& part of the iaterior webs of the first ^r white: 
■the tail is short, does.not project bejtond the wing, and is marked 
with transverse bars of black and white ; the legs are of a dirty 
green ; the back toe extremely small. This bird is in no great 
abundance, in England;* they generally come in small flocks 
about October, and leave this country about March : in cold 
toad frosty weather they seek their food on such lands as lie near 
the sea; in open weather tBey feed in ploughed fields, especially 
if sowed ; and, having fed, fly to some plash of water to wash 
their beaks and feet ; a habit which is also common to the wood- 
cocks, the lapwings, the curlews, and many other birds which 
^sed on worms ; they sleep chiefly in the day in calm weather, 
pasung most of the night in running up and down after the 

* Mr. Gilpin speaks of tbem m spmetimes ahounding in the New 
Forest. *' Plovers of difiereot kinds (says tbat gentleman) are common in 
Its heathy parts. I have sometimes seen, large flocks of the grey species, 
and admired them as they encii-cled the air; fn theiir reguliir flight they 
in tome degree resemble water»fow!», bat ^nre not so determined in their 
eeurse^^whssiiog aHout and'ibrmkii^^ variotit evolotioiuh: at.&aes tlM^ 
appear.stfiittiwd abdia oo^mttMi, until clo^g togsther, as. if by soma 
word of commands they gat again ^nto form. *' . 
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wocnt, whidiUiea creep out <^ thegromid: itf that tnae tbegr 
■ake a nuJl eiji aa if to ke^ tkair flock crilected tiU day-bieak, 
wlwB the^ untfee and flj to the coast; thejr are aometimea taken 
in Beta at thdir fint combfi aad the fimter it cafutkNia to set hia 
Data to pli^ wbh the wind ; £m instance, when the wind k east* 
erijy^ that they »ay fkj w ate rlyji Tlw aosthHsaatisthewoast 
windletakediaflai all s ani faw l fly against die, windy w h at wi ar 
they design to seat on the kndk ThaprefenUeidaces Sirsea- 
AiagtheaeisaBahilaigfteoaaamifiddaeCgraaBcoeB^.aBd nssr 
^ water, for tktore they ace sura to aaseit to dean thar heaks 
jpdftet: thaw flesh is my Uacate* In Carolina di^joe seen 
ta the Tafleft, near dMasonntakis, tngrei^niiadien,Initaridoai 
lAgbt I are dso ^msj coannoa in SBberia, af^pearinf^ there in 
antUMn in vast flo^s, connng from the ^ttreme north, wbne 
4iiy bleed. 



THE LAPWING <^B PEEWIT- 

This bird is too weR known to need any description hcire. It 
Is found in most parts of £tirope, as far northward as Icebnd* 
In the winter it is met with in Persia and £gypt* 

The ^chief ftod of the Xnpwings ia woms; 4md aomietimcs 
timy auiy be eeen in flocks. nMify wmnmg At low ^MoAy 
gfonnds in ^earoh of these, whiehtiMy daaw wiAgrei*4sclaiitf 
from their holes. When the bird meets with one of tiieee fittle 
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ebsten of ptlletSt or roHt of «ariib; tkftt ftee Arown o«t bf the 
worm's perfi^mtionsy it 6»tg€iidj removes the mould from the. 
mouth of the hole^ then strikes the grouudi at the side with its. 
foot> and steadily and attentively ^aits the, issue: the reptile, 
abfmed by; the shock, emeif^es from its, rett^at, and is instantly 
seized. In the eveniing the kpvinga pursue a di&rent plan : 
they run along the grass and feel under their feet the worms, 
which now come forth invited by the coolness of the air. .Thu^ 
they obtain a plentiful meal ; and afterwaids wash their bill and 
&et in the small pools or rivuleu. ' > 

** I have seen this bird (says Df. Lathaipa) approach a worm^ 
cast, turn it aside, and, after making two or three turns about, 
by way of giving motion to the ground, theifonn came out, 
and the watchful bivd, seizing hold of it, drew it forth." 

They remain in England the whole year. The female lays 

four eggs on the dry ground, near pome marsh,. upon a^ Iktle bed 

which she prepares of dry grass. These are olive-coloured and 

•potted with. bbieL . She sits ii^nl three weeksyiRDiI't&eyoang 

aie able to nm. within two or three days efter thi^ aie hauhe^ 

> ' The pefen^ exhil^ the greatest attaohiaeiit tcf them!; andithe 

arts, used by this bird to' alhire boys and dogi finom th^ place 

vbene ihey Are runnmg, ane extremefy amusing. She does. not 

w«it, the! arriml of her -enemies at the nest, bnt bcddly pothca 

out to meet' thenu When as near as,she dare vesture, she rises 

from tke. ground with a loud screammg voice, as if just flushed 

firom hatching, though probably at the same time not within a 

hnndfed yards of her nest. She now flies with great clamour 

and apparent anxiety ; whining and screaming round the inva* 

ders, striking at tl^em with, her wings, and sometimes fluttering 

as if sl» was wounded* To compleSe the decepticm, she becomes 

still , mote . clamoroos as she ' retires from the nest* If very near, 

she appears altogether unoonoesned, and her cries cease in pro* 

pcKtion as her fears are sngnpented. When approached by d6g% 
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rfie ffies liMHrUf I at a little ^Bttanevlwlbf^ thetti m if BMDfndl; 
gdU fodfercmt) aad t^ bold, but naf er o fibri ag to-mofia towndl 
die quarter whaie ker yottog are ttatiotted^ Tliedogs pmoe 
IB expect a t i on eteiy momeot of teixing Ae panentj and by tlai 
nMaDaactvaUjr loae tbe jotmg^ for the eiiiuttiig bM haTingihav 
drawn tfaem off to a proper dbtance^ ezerta her powers, and 
learea her aatonished punueie to gaie at'thecr^n^QroTlier 

ftUPlK* 

Theiw are* Ibw readera aequaiofed in anj degree widi dw 
eonntfj who will not reeollect how jattly the-Mtowingfioes 4^ 
•eribe the mannefi of tUa bird : 



He«c«t Afoimd.tht htad 
Of waiid*ring swaini, tht white-wiQg'd pkyfer wheeb 
Her foimding fligbt; and thea directly, on^ 
In long ezcuriioni skims the level Iftwut 
To CeoipC Uu tttnxL lier nesCc 



, T3w filllawiny anerAata eadabita tim Ameatic natme og ik$ 
lapwings aa wel}aftiiwait^wiifa<ii^Bdiit e<ncyiatM tiieiegaai 
of nuBude matcria^r diffiaidg* ficom itself and) gencmliy oon- 
aUbredaihoitilatbaveryipeemoflhefiiatheaadtribfe Tw» 
kpwittga were given to a cl e igym a n , wfco> pnttheei into hii 
gBidan ; one seen died^ hot the ether continoed to pickup snch 
feed as the phie afibrdedytai winter depriYed itof itS4isnalBap- 
fify. Neeassi^ soon aomp^ed il to draiw neaser ike hoaam, bj 
wUeh it graduallj becane &miliaiiead to ocoanonal in«effiq>" 
tionafteoi the fiuailj. At length one of the sanrants, when she 
had oedssien to go into the bedk-kitdien witk n^hght, cbwrned 
that the hipwingalwaja utteeed his cry of^pu^^aU'* to obtain 
adsMttanea. He seen grew sMee fianiliur: aetlie wilder adk 
▼anced^ he approadMd asfiuratthekitchenybotwidinniid^cni* 
taam, as that part of the houie waa generalljr oocnpied by a dog 
end €S^ whose feiendafaip, howgyer^ the laywag at fei^^ con* 
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cilkted so entin^^ thtt it wae his regular ctistom to* resort to 
tlie fireside as so6n at it grew dark^ and spend the evening and 
n^ht inth his ttvo aisociate% sitlang dose by them and ppun^ng 
c^ the comfiirts a[ the warmth. As soon 4M spring appeared 
he discontinoed his visiu to the hpassi and betookhimself io the 
gvden ; bnt on the approach of winter heiiad xeoonise.to hif 
old shelter jmd |riendS| ^ho received hiin Teiy cordial^. Seen* 
ritj wai productive of insolenjce; what was at fint obtained with 
omtioni was afterwards taken without xeterve : hefieq^entlj 
amused himself with wuhing in the howl whieh was set for the 
dog to drink out of; and while he was thus employed he;ihewed 
marks of the greatest .indignation if either of his cosiqpanions pre* 
snmed to interrupt him. He died in the asyhun he had thus 
choseoi h^ng xhoaked with something that he had picked up 
from the floor. 



THE BITTERN, or MIRE-DRUM. 

Those who hate walked in an evening hj the sedgy sides of 
m ftc qo eoted rivers, must remember a variety of notes finom dif- 
ferent water^fowl X the loud scream of the wild-goose, the croak- 
ii^ of the mallardi iia Ac* But of all those sounds, there is 
Bone eo dismaly hollow as the booming of the bittern. It is 
iippoesiUe fi>r ^ords to give those who have not heard this even- 
lOg-caH an adetjuate idea of its solemnity. It is like the inter- 
rppeed beHovrisig of a bull| but hoUower and louder, and is heard 
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it a mile*! distance, as if issuing from some formidable being that 
resided at the bottom of the waters. 

The bird, howerer, that produces this terrifying sound, is not 
so big as a heiori, with a weaker bill, not abovie four inches long. 
It ^Mfers from the heron chiefly in its colour, which i^ in general 
of a paleish ;^ellow, spotted and barred withl)lack. Its wind- 
pipe is fitted to produce the sound for which it is remarkable; 
the lower part of it dividing into the lungs is supplied with a 
thin loose membrane, that can be filled with a large bodj of sir 
and exploded at pleasure. These bellowing explosions are chiefly 
heard from the beginning of spring to the end of autumn; and, 
fiowerer awful they may appear' to us, are the calls to courtship 
or expressions of connubial felicity. 

' ' From the loudness and solemnity of the note, many have been 
led to suppose that the bird made use of external instruments to 
produce it, and that so small a body could never eject such a 
quantity of tone. The common people are of opinion that it 
thrusts its bill into a reed, that serves as a pipe for swelling the 
note above its natural pitcl^; while others, and in this number 
we find Thomson the poet, imagine that the bittern puts its 
head under water, and then violently blowing produces its boom- 
ings. The fact is, that the bird is sufficiently provided by nature 
for this call, and it is often heard where there are neither reeds 
nor Waters t6 assist its sonorous invitations.- 

It hides in the sedges by day, and begins its call in the even- 
'\r\gj booming six or eight times, and then discontinuing for ten 
or twenty minutes, to renew the same sound. This is a call it 
never gives but when undisturbed, and at liberty. When its re- 
treats among the sedges are invaded, when it dreads or expects 
the appYoach of an enemy, it is then perfectly silent. This caH 
il has never beeli heard to Utter when taken or brought up In 
domestic captivity ; it continues under the control of man a mute 
forlorn bird, equally incapable of attachment or instruction. But 
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though its boomiogs are always performed in solitude, it has a 
scream which is generally heard upon the seising its prey, imd 
which is sometimes extorted by fear. 

This bird| though of the heron kind, is yet neither so destruc- 
tive nor so voracious* It is a retired timorous animal, conceal- 
ing itself in the midst of reeds and marshy places, and living upon 
fiogs, insects, and vegetables ; and though so nearly resembling 
the heron in figure, yet differing mudi in manners and appe- 
^les« As the heron builds on the tops of the highest trees, 
the bittern lays its nest in a sedgy margin, or amidst a tuft of 
rushes. The heron builds with sticks and wool; the bittern 
composes its simpler habitation of sedges, the leaves of water- 
plants, and dry rushes. The heron lays four eggs ; the bittern 
generally seven or eight, of an ash-green colour. The heron 
feeds its young for many days ; the bittern in three days leads 
its little ones to their food. In short, the heron is lean and ca- 
daverous, subsisting chiefly upon animal food ; the bittern is, 
plump and fleshy, as it feeds upon vegetables, when more nourish- 
ing food is wanting. 

It cannot be, therefere, from its voracious appetites, but its 
hollow boom, that the bittern is held in such detestation by the 
vulgar. *' I remember, in the place where I was a boy, with what 
terror this bird*s note afiected the whole village ; they considered 
it as the presage of some sad event, and generally found or made 
one to succeed it. I do not speak ludicrously ; but if any person 
in the neighbourhood died, they supposed it could not be other- 
wise, for the night-raven had foretold it ; but if no body hap- 
pened to die, the death of a cow or a sheep gave completion to 
the prophecy." 

Whatever terror it may inspire among the simple, its flesh is 
greatly esteemed among the hixurious. For this reason it is as 
eagerly sought after by the fowler as it is shunned by the pea- 
sant ; and as it is a heavy rising, slow winged bird, it does not 

2g 
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Wlen cfcaj^ hinii Indeed, it seldom rifei but when idmoBt trod 
upoDf and seems to seek protection rather from conceabnent thai 
flight. At the ktter end of autumn, however, in the eremng, 
its wonted indolence appears to forsake it* It is then seen 
rising in a spiral ascent, till it is quite lost from the view, making 
at the same time a singular noise vecy different from its former 
boomings. Thus the same anunal is often seen to assume dif- 
ferent desires ; and while the Latins have given the Intteni die 
name of the star-reaching bird, the Greeks, taking its character 
from its more constant habits, have given it the title of the Issjr 
bird. 



THE REDSHANK, oe POOL SNIPE, 

resides the greater part of the year in the fen and marshy 
countries, where it is pretty conunon ; and there it breeds and 
rears its young, laying four whitish eggs, tinged with olive, and 
marked with irregular blac^ spots, most numerous at the large 
end. When disturbed, it has nearly the actions of a lapwing, 
in flying round its nest, which it is said to do in such regular 
circles, the nest being ih the centire, whether the circuits be larger 
or smaller, insomuch that an attentive observer will find it fay 
this circumstance. ^ The redshank is in length twelve inches, in 
breadth twenty-one, and weighs about six ounces: the bill is 
two inches long, slender, and like a woodcock's ; of a dark red 
at the base, and Uack towards the point : the tongue is sharp 
and undivided^ the upper mandible longer, and sometimes 
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crooked at the very tip: indes reddish hazel; a whkyi Une 
passes orer and encircles each eye, firom the comer of which 
a dusky brown spot is extended to the beak. The head, and 
bind part of the neck^ dnskj ash-colonr^ spotted with browns 
l>8ck and scapulars ^ssy olive brown : wing coTcrts ash*cobuiv 
:mixed with dusky and brown, and marked with whitish spots i 
the bastard wing and primary quills are brown ; the inner weba 
^f the* latter are deeply edged with white freckled with brown, 
and some of these quills next the secondaries are elegantly marked 
-near their tips with narrow brown lines, pointed and ahicped to 
the form of eadb feather* Some of the secondaries are similarly 
barred, others are white : the throat and forepart of the breast 
are marked with short dusky spots ; the imder parts from the 
breast, and the lower parts of the hofk and rump, white, marked 
with minute dusky spots : tail coverts and tail crossed with narrow 
bars of blade, twelve or thirteen on eadi feather : legs orange 
red, and measure, from the end of th^ toes to the upper bare 
partof the thigh, five inches and a half: claws black* In some 
birds both the rump and belly are of a pure white. The red- 
shank is common in many pats of £ur(^, as high as Finland i 
is likewise found in £beria, and is in£genou8 also to the conti- 
nent of America* 



THE CURLEW 

is common in England, where it is to be met with at all seasons. 
In the winter haunting the sea coast and marshes in great num- 
bers, where they lire upon the worms, marine insects, and dif- 
ferent fishy substances, which they find upon the beach, and 
2g2 
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among the loose rocks and shallow pits left by the retiring tide. 
Their summer residence is upon the heathy^ mountttnous, boggf 
moor% where their food consists of worms, slugs, flies, and in- 
sects, which their long bills enable them to pick out of the soft 
mossy earth, and here they breed. The female (which is rather 
bigger, but whose plumage is nearly like the male's) makes her 
nest upon the ground, in a dry tufk of rushes or grass, of such 
withered materials as are found near, and in April lay four eggs, 
of a pale olive colour, marked with brownish spots* These birds 
vary much in size, as well as in the different shades of thar 

' feathers, some of them weighing not more than twenty-two, and 
others thirty-seven ounces. In some, the white parts of the 
plumage are clearer than in others, which are more iini£>rmly 
grey, and tinged with pale bro^m : they utter a very shrill cry, 
that may be heard at a considerable distance. 

The common length of the curlew is two feet, and from tip 
to tip from three feet to forty inches ; the bill is about seven 
inches long, of a regular curve,^ and tender substance at the 
point ; the tongue sharp, and very short, extending not further 
than the angle of the lower chap ; the upper mandible is bkck, 
gradually softening into brown towards the base, which of the 
under mandible is flesh coloured ; the feathers of the head, neck, 
upper part of the back and wing coverts, are of a pale brown; 
the middle of each feather black, edged and deeply indented 
with pale rust colour, or light grey ; the breast, belly, and lower 
part of the back, dull white, marked with conjunct lines of black, 
the two former with oblong strokes more thickly set: quills 
black, spotted on the inner webs with white ; tail reddish white, 

• barred with black ; the legs are bare a little above the knees, of 
a dusky blueish colour ; the toes are tliick, and flat on the under- 
side. The curlew flies swiftly. The flesh of the curlew has 
been characterised as being very good, and of a fine flavour ; by 
others the direct reverse has been inaiptained. The truth is, 
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^hat while tbey live inland, and on the moorsi and are in health 
and season, scarcely any bird excels them in goodness ; but when 
curlews return to and contmue some time on the sea-shores, they 
acquire a rank and fishy taste^ 

Curlews are found in most parts of Europe ; they abound in 
all the plains and open marshes, or heath grounds of Russia and 
Siberia ; tko in Kamtschatka, Lapland and Iceland, in general 
retiring north to breeds and returning to the south as autumn 
approaches. In Italy and Greece, and perhaps much further 
south, they are met with, as flocks are seen passing over thej 
island of Malta, spring and autumn*. 



THE STONE CURLEW. 

Of the stone curlew (Charadrius Oedicnemus) Mr. White 

gives the following account : — That it lays its eggs, which are 

short and round, of a dirty white, spotted with dark bloody 

botches, usually two, never more than three, on the bare ground, 

so that the countryman in ploughing his ffdlows often destroys 

them. The young run as soon as they are hatched like par-> 

tridges, and are withdrawn to some flinty field by the dam, where 

they skulk among oar grey spotted flints, which are so exactly^ 

of their colour, as to be such a security, that unless he catches 

the eye of the young I»rdy the most accurate observer may be 

deceived. Oedicnemus is a most expressive name for them, 

since their legs seem swelled like those of a gouty man, yet they 

cun with the swiftness of a greyhound^ and sometimes stop sud-^ 
2.a3 
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denly, holding the head and body motionlese. After harvcstt 
Mr. W. says, he has shot them before the pointers in turnip 
fields. When it flies, this bird stretches out its legs straight be- 
hind like an heron, A Sussex friendi to whom Mr. W.apph'ed 
for further information respecting the stone curlew, states, ** that 
they live with us all spring and summer, and at the beginning of 
autumn prepare to depart by getting together in flocks. They 
seem to me a bird of passage, that may travel intb some dry hilly 
country south of us, probably Spain, because of the abundance 
of sheep-walks in that country ; for they spend their summers 
with us in such distiicts. I believe they are not fond of going 
near the water, but feed on earth worms, that are common on 
sheepwalks and downs. There is reason to think, that the old 
do not feed the young ones, but only lead them about at the time 
of feeding, which, for the most part, is in the night." 



OF THE WATER-HEN and the COOT. 

Before we enter upon water fowls, properly so called, two or 
three birds claim our attention, which seem to form the shade 
between the web*footed tribe and those of the crane kind. Th^se 
partake rather of the form than the habits of the crane ; and, 
though furnished with long legs and necks, rather swim than 
wade. Tliey cannot properly be called web*footed ; nor yet are 
they entirely destitute of membranes, which fringe their toes on 
each side, and adapt them for swimming. The Inrds in question 
are the water-hen and the bald-coot 
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These birds hare too near an affinity not to be ranked in the 
same description. They are shaped entirely alike^ their legs are 
long, and their thighs partly bare ; their necks are proportion- 
able, their wings short, th^ bills short and weak, their colour 
black, their foreheads bald and without feathers, and their habits 
entirely the same. These, however, naturalists have thought 
proper to range in different classes, from very slight distinctions 
in their figure. The water«hen weighs but fifteen ounces, the 
coot twenty-four. The bald part of the forehead in the coot is 
white ; in the water-hen it is of a beautiful pjnk cok)ur. The 
toes of the water-hen are edged with a straight membrane, those 
of the coot have it scolloped and broader. 

The differences in the figure are but slight ; and those in their 
manner of living stiU less. The history of the one will serve for 
both. As birds of the crane kind are furnished with long wings, 
and easily change placey the water hen, whose wings are short, 
is obliged to reside entirely near those places where her food lies: 
she cannot take those long joumies that most of the crane kind 
are seen to perform ; compelled by her natural imperfections, 
as well perhaps as by inclination, she never leaves the side of the 
pond or the river in which she seeks for provision. Where the 
stream is selvaged with sedges, or the pond edged with shrubby 
trees, the water-hen is generally a resident there : she seeks her 
food along the grassy banks, and often along the surface of the 
water. With Shakespeare's Edgar, she drinks the green mantle 
of the standing pool ; or, at least, seems to prefer those places 
where it is seen. Whether she makes pond-weed her food, or 
hunts among it for water*insects, which are found there in great 
abundance is not certain. I have seen them when pond-weed 
was taken out of their stomach. She builds her nest upon bw 
trees and shruliis, of sticb and fibres, by the water*side. Her 
eggs are sharp at one end, white, with a tincture of green, spot- 
ted with redf She lays twice or thrice in a summer ; her young 
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ones swim the moment they leare the egg, pursue their parent, 
and imitate all her manners. She rears in this manner two or 
three broods in a season ;. and when the young are grown up 
she drives them off to shift for themselves. 

As the coot is a larger birdi it is always seen in larger streams^ 
and more remote from mankind. The water-hen seems to prefer 
inhabited situations : she keeps near pondsi moats, and pools of 
water near gentlemen's houses ; but the coot keeps in rivers and 
among rushy margined lakes. . It there makes a nest of such 
weeds as the stream supplies^ and lays them among the reeds, 
floating on the surface, and rising and falling with the water. 
The reeds among which it is built keep it fast, so that it is seldom 
washed into the middle of the stream. But if this happens, 
which is sometimes the case, the bird sits m her nest, like a mari- 
ner in his boat, and steers with her legs her cargo into the near^ 
est harbour : there, ha?ing attained her port, she continues to 
sit m great tranquilli^, regardless of the impetuosity of the cur« 
rent ; and though the water penetrates her nest, she hatches her 
eggs in that wet condition. 

The water-hen nevee wanders ; but the coot sometimes swima 
down the current tyi it even reaches the sea. In tlus voyage 
these birds encounter a thousand dangers : as they cannot fly 
far, they are hunted by dogs and men ; as they never leave the 
stream^ they are attacked and destroyed by otters; they are 
peyed upon by kites and &lcons ; and they are taken in still 
greater numbers in weirs made for catching fish ; for these birds 
are led into the nets while pursuing. small fish and insects, which 
are their principal fi>od. Thus animated nature aflbrds a picture 
of universal invasion ! Man destroys the otter^ the otter destroys 
the ooot, the coot feeds upon fish| and fish are universally the 
tyranta of each other I. 
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THE WATER.RAIL, 

although a shy and solitary bird^ is suflSciently common in this 
kingdom, but it is only seen during the winter in the northern 
parts. It is found chiefly on the edges of ponds and rivuktSi 
much overgrown with sedges, reeds, and other coarse herbage, 
among which it may find shelter on the appearance of an enemy, 
and also feed m secret security : it runs, occasionally flirtbg up 
its tail, through its tracks with similar swifbiess to what the land 
rail exerts in the meadows and corn-fields t and also shews an 
equal aversion to take flight as that bird does ; and possesses 
more means of disappointing the sportsman, whose patience it 
. generally es^austs, and distracts his dog, seldom riong until 
after it has crossed every pool, and skulked through every avenue* 
within the circle of its retreats : when once flushed, it is, how- 
ever, easily shot, flying very indi£&rently, and with its legs hang- 
ing down : it will, at times, take to the water, swimming tole- 
rably well, and is o$en seen running on the surface, where there 
are any weeds to bear it up. 

The eggs of the water«rail, according to Latham, are more 
than an inch and a half long, of a pale yellowish colour, marked 
all over with dusky brown spots, nearly equal in size, but irre* 
gular. The flesh is of a delicious flavour. 

The length of the water-rail is twelve inches, breadth fourteen, 
and weighs three ounces and a half; the bill is slightly curved, 
one inch and three quarters long, of a dusky black colour, but 
reddish at the base ; irides red; the top of the head, hinder part 
of the neck, back, scapulars, coverts of the wings and tail, are 
black edged with dingy brown ; the under parts from the chm 
to the middle of the belly, ash-colour; in some, supposed to be 
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young birdsy margined with white ; the side feathers are beauti- 
fiiUj crossed with black and white, and slightly tipped with red* 
dish brown ; the inner side of the thighs, the belly, and the vent, 
are pale brown, sometimes specked with blueish ash-colour; 
under tail coverts white ; quills dusky ; the tail consists of twefve 
short blade feathers, edged and tipped with dusky red ; some of 
Ihoae on the under side barred with black and white. The kgs, 
which are placed hr behind, dusky red; the toes long, and-with« 
oat any membrane to eonnect them. 

The water-rail is found in Lancashire, and the nordieni parts 
of England, and is plentiM in the marshes of Sweden, Norway, 
Husna, and in the western part of Siberia, and throughout the 
continent of Europe^ from whence, during the severity of 
winter, it migrates southward, even into Africa. Buffim says, 
^ey pass Malta in the spring and autumn ; and in confirmation 
adds, that ** the \^scount de Querheint saw a flight of them at 
the distance of fifty leagues fix>m the coasts of Portugal, on the 
ITth of April, some of which were so &tigucd Hiatthey sufiered 
themselves to be caught by the hand." 



THE GREBE. 



To these birds, with long legs and finny toes, I will add one 
species more, with short legs and finny tpes ; I mean the grebe. 
The entire resemblance of this bird's appedtes and manneis to 
those of the web-footed class, might justly induce me to nnk it 
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nmODg them ; but as it resembles those abpre described^ in the 
peculiar form of its toes> and bears some similitude in its manners 
also, I will for once sacrifice method to brevity. The grebe is 
much larger than either of the former, and its plumage white 
and black ; it differs also entirely in the shortness of its legs, 
wlttcli are made for swimming, and not walking : in fact, they 
are from the knee upward hid in the belly of the bird, and have 
consequently very little motion* By this maik, and by the scol- 
loped fringe of the toes, may this bird be easily distinguished 
from all others* 

Ab they are thus^ from the shortness of their wingSi ill formed 
fer fl^ng, and from the ui^ommon shortness of their legs utterly 
unfitted for walking, they seldom leave the water, and chiefly 
frequent those broad shallow pools where their faculty of swim- 
ming can be turned to the greatest advantage, in fishing and 
seeking their prey. 

They are chielBy, in this country, seen to frequent the meres 
of Shropshire and Cheiihire, wliei^ they breed among reeds and 
fiags, in a floating nest, kept steady by the weeds of the margin* 
The female is said to be a careftd nurse of her young, being ob- 
served to feed them most assiduously with small eels ; and when 
the little brood is dred, the mother will carry them either on her 
back or under her wings. This bird preys upon fish, and is ateiost 
perpetually diving* It does not shew much more than the head 
above water, and is very difficult to be shot, as it darts down on 
the appearance ^tfae least danger. It is never seen on land : and 
though disturbed ever so oflen, will not leave that lake, where 
alone, by diving and swimming, it can find food and security. 
It is chiefly sought for the skin of its breast, the plumage of 
which is of a most beautiful silvery white, and as glossy as satin. 
This part is ifiade into tippets ; but the skins are out of season 
about February, losing their bright colour ; and in breeding- 
time their breasts are entirely bate* 
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WATER BIRDS. 

The geMfal coDfi>nnatioii of the aquadc birds, exlubits iii% 
the fitneM of their desdofttion to that element in or near which 
their litet are entirdiy spent. The body of the swimmers is 
arched beneath, and bulged like the hulk of a ship ; and this 
figure was perhaps copied in the first construction of vesseb : 
their neck, which rises on a projecting breast, represents the 
prow ; their short tul, collected into a sii^le bunch, seryes as a 
rudder ; their broad and palmated fn^t perform the office of oais; 
and their thick down glistening with oil (which enUrely invests 
them) is impenetrable by humidity, and at the saque time enables 
them to float more lightly on the surface of the water. The 
habits and economy^of these birds correspond also with their or- 
ganization : they never seem hi^py but in their appropriate 
element ; they are averse to alight on the land ; and the least 
roughness of the ground hurts their soles, which are softened by 
the perpetual bathing. The water is to them the scene of plea- 
sure and reppse, where all their motions are performed with &• 
cility, and where their various evoludons are traced with elegance 
and grace. View the swans moving sweetly along or sailing 
majestically with expanded plumage upon the wave ! they gaily 
sport : they dive and again emerge with gentle undulations, and 
soft energy ; expressive of those sentiments which are the foun- 
dation of love. 

The life of aquatic birds is, therefore, more peaceful and less 
laborious than that of most other tribes. Smaller force is re- 
quired in swimming than flying ; and the element which they 
inhabit perpetually yields them subsistence : they rather meet 
with their prey than search for it ; and often a friendly wave 
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conrevs it within tfawr redch, and they seize h without trouble 
or fktigoe. Thac dispositions also are more harmless, and their 
habits more pactik. Each species <;ongregates tlnough mutnd 
attadanent. They nerer attack their companions, nor destroy 
other birds; and, in this great and amicable nation, the strong 
i^om oppresses the weak. 

The bill in this tribe (which comprehends swans and geese^ 
as well as ducks) is strong, broad, flat, and generally furnished 
at ^e end with a kind of nail : the edges of the mandiUes are 
marked with sharp serratures. The nostrils are small and ofal. 
The toi^ue is broad, having the edges fringed near the base^ 
Hie toes are four in number, three before «nd one behind ; the 
ottddle one is the longest. 

As swms are occasionally met with in- this country diidua^ 
winter,: (parttcubrly in seyere weather) I wall just sketch their 
4iistory. 



THE WHISTLING SWAN. ■ . 

The whistling or wBd swan b somewhat smaller than the tatne 
epecies. The bill is tiiree inches long; ydlowish wUteio the 
middle, bi^ Uadc at the end. The whok frfutnage ifl white, and 
the i^ are black. 

This ipe<»es is im inbabititet bf th^ northern regions ; never 
Appearing in England except in hard winters^ when floc1i3 of five 
or six are no^ and then seen. Martin says, that in the month 
«f Octobto, swiuM come in great numbers to Ling6y» 000 of the 
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WiHtni isUi^and ooiitini» till Mafcliy wfcett tlie^ retwn north* 
vaid lo bcMfl* A few condmie io Mainkiidy one of tbe Oric* 
Mjrii and bread in the little ithmdft of the fresh-irater lodis; but 
the p^ncipal pert of them redw at the approach c^ qmog. 
Thtf are called the countrTman's ^manaok; lor thek* qnkdiig 
the isle is said to presage good weather, and th^arriral diete* 



In Iceland, these birds are an object of chase. In ^be moadi 
of August the J lose their feathers to such a degree as not to he 
able to fly^ The natircs, at that season, resort in great nam* 
beis'to the places where they most abound; and are aceom* 
paaied with dogs, and aetire and strong horses, tcuned to^ 
sport, and capable of passing nimbly over the boggy s(mI and 
parshesi The swans wiQ run as fast as a tolerably fleet hiirse. 
The greater number are taken by the dogs ; which are tan^ 
_to seise them by the neck — a mode of attack that causes then 
to lose their balance, and become an easy prey. 

Notwithstanding their size, these birds are so extremely swift 
on the wing, when in full feather, as to make them more dffi«> 
cult to shoot than almost any other ; it being frequently neces* 
sary to aim ten or twelve feet before their bills. This, however, 
is only when they are flying before the wind in a brisk gale ; at 
which time they seldom proceed at the rate, of less than one 
hundred miles ah hour t but when flying across the wind or 
against it, they are not able to make any great progress. ' 

Thn species has several distinctions fhim that called by us the 
tame swimi but the most remarkable one b, the strange form 
of the win(^ipei; which falls into the ehett, then tuius back like 
a trumpet, and afterwards makes a second bend to jom the Ini^^ 
By this curious construction, 4he bird is enabled to ntler a lond 
and shrill note. The other swan, on the contrary, is the most 
filentof all the feathered tribes; it can do nothing more than 
liiss, which k does on receivii^ any pi«TOcation.<^The tocal 
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swan emttf its tond noteionly when ^Mg, or ealfiag : its sound 
is, uhoo^ tsfhooghf Y&ry loud and skriU, bat not disagreeable 
when heard high in the ahr and modukted hy the winds* The 
IceUmders compare it to the notes of the yioKn : thej hear it at 
the end of their long and gloomy winter, when the return joithe 
swans annoimces also the retism of summer ; every note there* 
fore most be melodbus which presages a speedy thaw, and a re* 
lease firom their tedious confinement. 

It was from this species alone that the ancients derived ihc^ 
&Ue of the fwan's being endowed with the powess of melody. 
Embracing the Pythagpreaaf doctrine, they made the body «xf this 
btrd the mansion of the souls of departed poets ; axs^ then at^ 
tributed to the birds the same faculty of hamiony whidi they 
had thus possessed in a pre-existent state. And the vulgar, not 
distinguishing between sweetness of numbers and melody of 
voice, thought that real which was only intended figuratively.—* 
The mute or tame swan never frequents the Padus ; " and I am 
almost e<]pially certain, (says Af r. Pennant) that it never was 
seen on the Cayster, in Lydia; each of which are celebrated 
by the poets for the great reaoit of swans* The Padus waa 
a^led Olor^enufrom the numbers of these birds which frequent 
its waters ; and there are few of the poetS| either GoedE; or Laitinr 
who do not make them its mhabttaiM»to" 



THE TAME oa MUTE SWAN. 

The mute awans are found wild in Russia and Siberia : in 
En^^and they are very common in a domestic state. They are 
teen in ^at plenty on the Thames ; where they are esteemed 
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Toj^ property) and it is aecounted felony to steal their eggi. 
In the reign of Edward the I V« swaos were held in such esti- 
mation, that *' no person who did not. possess a freehold of the 
dear yearly value of five marks" was permitted to keep any. . 

Nothing can. exceed the beauty and elegance with which the 
swan rows its^. along in the water, throwmg itself into the 
proudest attitudes imaginable befoee the spectators ; and there 
is not perhaps in all nature a more lively or striking image of 
Hginty and grace. In the exhibition of its form, we see no 
broken or harsh lines, no eonstrained or abrupt motions, but the 
roundest contour and the easiest transitions imaginable : the eye 
wandera over every, part with pleasure^ and every part takee new 
grace with new postures. 

The swan, with arched neck 
Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 
Her state with oary feet. 

It exhibits, however, but an inelegant appearance on land. 

The swan will swim £nster than a man can walk. It is very 
strong, and at times extreme^ fierce : it has not unfrequentfy^ 
been known to throw down and trample upon youths of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age ; and an old swan, we are told, is Me to 
break the leg of a man with a single stroke of its wing. — A 
female> while in the act of sitting, observed a fox swimming 
towards her from tlie opposite shore : she instantly darted into 
the water, and, having kept him at bay for a considerable time 
with her wings, at last succeeded in drowning him ; after which« 
in the sight of several persons, she returned in triumph. This 
circumstance took place at Pensy, in Buckinghamshire. 

Swans are very long-lived, sometimes arriving at the great 
age of a hundred years. The flesh of the old birds is hard and 
ill-tasted ; but that of the young, or cygnets, was formerly much 
esteemed. 
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Tfie awair makes its nest of grass, among reedt; and in Feb* 
miarj b^;ins to laj, depositing an egg every other day till thefe 
are six or eiglit. These oceupy six wee^ in hatchings Dc« 
Xiatham says, he knows two females that for three or four years 
past hate agreed to associi^; and hare had each a brood 
yearly, bringing up together about eleven young : ^tj sit by 
turns, and never <]uarrel.-^When in danger, the old )»rds eacry 
off the young ones cm their backs*. 



THE WILD GOOSE. 

Wild geese inhabit the fens of England ; and are supposed 
not to migrate, as they do in many countries on the continent. 
They breed in Lincobshire and Cambridgeshire : they have 
seven or eight young ; which are sometimes taken, and are easily- 
rendered tame. 

They are often seen in flocks of from fifty to a hundred, flying 
at very great heights, and seldom resting by day. Their cry is 
frequently heard while they are imperceptible firom dieir distance 
above. Whether this be their note of mutual encouragement, 
or only the necessary consequence of respiration, seems some- 
what doubtful ; but they seldom exert it when they alight in their 
joofneys. On the ground they always arrange themselves in a 
Une, and seem to descend rather for rest than refreshment; for, 
^having continued in this manner for an hour or two, one of them 
with a long kmd note sounds a kind of signal to which the rest 

always pnnctttaOy attend, and rising in a group they punue their 
2hS 
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jonraej with alacrity. Their flight is eondueted with vast regn- 
laritj: they always proceed either ia a Hne a-breast, or in two 
lines joining in an angle at the middle. In this order they gene- 
rally take the lead by turns ; the foremost falling back in the rear 
when tired, and the next in staticm succeeding to hb duty. — 
Their track is generally so high, that it is ahnost impossible to 
reach them with a fowling-piece ; and even when this can be 
done, they file so equally that one discharge Tery seldom kills 
more than a single bird. 

They breed in the plains and marshes about Hudson's Bay in 
North America : in some years the young ones are taken in 
considerable numbers ; and at this age they are easily tamed. 
It is, however, extremely singular, that they will never learn to 
eat com, unless some of the old ones are taken along with them ; 
which may be done when these are in a moulting state. 

Our common tame goose is nothing more than this species ia 
a state of domestication. 



THE BERNACLE GOOSE. 

The bill of this bird is very short and black, crossed with a 
flesh-coloured mark on each side. Part of tlie head, the chin, 
throati under-parts, and upper tail-coverts, are white ; and the 
rest of the head and neck, and the beginning of the back, are 
black. The thighs are mottled. Round the knee, the feathers 
are black ; and the lower fc«thers of Ae back aie the same, edged 
with white.. The wing-coverts and scapulars are bhie-grey; 
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the ends black, fringed with white at the tip. The rump, tail, 
and ]eg8, are black. 

The Beraade geese are not uncomraoD' on manj of the 
northern and western coasts of this kingdom^ in winter ; but 
.they are scarce in the south, and only seen in inclement seasons. 
They leave our island in February, and retire northward to 
breed. 

Of all the marvellous productions which ignorance, ever cre- 
dulous, has so long substituted for the simple and truly wondei- 
ful operations of nature, the most absurd, and yet not the least 
celebrated, is the assertion of the growth of these birds, in a kind 
of shell, called iepas anatifera (goose-bearing shell), on certain 
trees on the coasts of Scotland and the Orkneys, or on the rotten 
. timbers of old ships. 

Numerous writers have mentioned and credited these circum- 
stances : one of these, Maier, who has written a treatise expressly 
on this bird, says, that it certainly originates from shells: and, 
what is still more wonderful, that he himself opened a hundred 
of the goose-bearing shells in the Orkneys, and found in all of 
them the rudiments of the bird completely formed ! 



OF THE GANNET, or SOLAND GGOSE. 

The Gannet is of the siie of a tame goose, but its wings much 
longer, being six fiset over. The Ull is six inches long, straight 
almost to the point, where it incfines down, and the sides aie 
kregulariy jaggedi that it may hold its p»y with greater sec«« 
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ntj. It dt£fen from the eormonmt in size, being larger; and 
ttf colour, which is chiefly white ; and hj its having no nostrik, 
but in their place a long furrow that reaches ^most to the end 
of the bilL Fron the comer of die noadi n a nanow slip d 
blade baie skioy that extends to the hind part of the head ; 
beneath the skm is another that, like the pouck of the peEcan, 
is dilatable, an^ of size sufficient to contain five or six entire 
herrings, which in the breeding season it carries at onee to itr 
maite or its joong. 

These birds, which subsist entirely npoo fish, chiefly resort to 
those wunhabited islands where their food is found in plenty, and 
men seldom come to disturb themw The kkmds to the north of 
Scotlimd, the Skd^ islands off the coasts of Kerry in Irdand, 
and those that lie in the north sea off Norway, abound with 
them. But it is on the Bass i^aad, in the Frith of Edinburgh, 
where they are seen in the greatest abund«ice. ** There is s 
small island,'^ says the cd^brated Herrey, *' called the Bass, not 
more than a mile in circumference. The sur&ce is almost whoDy 
covered during the months of May and June with their nests, 
their eggs, and young. It is scarcely posable to walk without 
treading on them : the flocks of birds upon the wing, are so nu- 
merous, as to darken the air like a cloud ; and their nobe is such 
that one cannot without difficulty be heard by the person next 
to him. When one looks down upon the sea from the precipice, 
' its whole surface seems covered with infinite numbers of birds 
of difi&rent kinds, swimming and pursuing their prey. If, in 
sailing round the island, <me surveys its hanging dif&, in every 
crag, or fissure of the broken rocks, may be seen innumerable 
birds, of various sorts and sizes, more than the stars of heaven,, 
when viewed in a serene mght. If they are viewed at a distance, 
either receding^ or in ^eir i^proadi to the ishmd, they: seem 
Kke one vast swarm of bees." 

They are not less frequent upon the roeb of Su'KiUu 
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Martin assures us, that the inhabitants of that smaU idand con- 
sume annually near twenty*three thousand young birds of this 
species, besides an amazing quantity of their eggs. On these 
they principally subsist throughout the year; and fit>m the num- 
ber of these visitants, make an estimate of their plenty for the 
season.- They preserve both the eggs and fowls in small. i^rra« 
midical stone buildings, covering them with turf-ashes, to prevent 
the evaporation of their moisture. 

The gannet is a bird of passage. In winter it seeks the more 
southern coasts of Cornwall, hovering over the shoals of herriibgs 
and pilchards that then come down from the northern seas ; its 
fint appeanmoe in the northern islands is in the beginning of 
spring, and it condnues to breed till the end of summer. But, 
in general, its motions are determined by the migrations of the 
immense shoals of herrings that come pouring down at that 
season through the British channel, and supply all Europe, as 
well as ibk bird, with their spoil. The gannet assiduously at« 
tends the sho^ in their passage, keeps with them in their whole 
circuit round our island, and shares with our fisherman thia ex* 
haosdesa banquet. As it is strong of the wing, it never cornea 
near the land ; but is constant. to its prey. Wherever the gan- 
net is seen, it is sure to announce to the fishermen the arrival of 
the finny tribe : they then prepare their nets, and take the her- 
rings by millions at a draught ; while the gannet, who came to 
give the first information, comes, though an unbidden guests . 
and often snatches its prey from the fisherman even in his boat. 
While the fishing season continues, the gannets are busily em- 
ployed ; but when the pilchards disappear from our coasts, the 
gannet takes its leave to keep them company. 

The cormorant has been remarked for the quickness of his 
sight ; yet in this the gannet seems to exceed him. It is pos- 
sessed of a transparent membrane under the eye-lid, with which 
it covers the whole eye at pleasure, without obscuring the si^h^ 
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in die taialleft degree* This atemt a necesMiy pnmsiOB for 
the feeufity of the eyes of to weighty a creature, whose method 
of taking its piey, like that of the cormoraot, ii by dartiDg head* 
long doyrn from a height of a hundred feet and mote into the 
water to seiie it-^Thete Hrds are sometunes tid^en at seOf hj 
festening a pilchard to a board, which they leafe floating- The 
gaanet inttandy pounces dawn from above i^xm the board, and 
is killed or mumed by the shock of a body where it expected no 



These birds breed but once a jear^ and lay bofe one ^^,whidi 
bcibg taken away, diey lay another if diat is also taken, then 
a third ; but never mote for that season* Their egg is whitei 
and rather less than that of thr commcm goose^ and their nsil 
large, composed of such substances as are found tioating <m the 
sur&oe of the sea* The young birds, during the first year, di&r 
greatty in colour from die old ones; being of a diricy hiie» 
speclded with numerous tHangular white spots ; and at that 
dme resembling the coloure of the spedcled diver* 

The Bass ishmd, where thay chiefly breed, bdongs to one 
proprietor; so that care is taken neier to fright away the birds 
when laying, or to shoot them upon the wing^ . By that means 
they are so confident as to alight and feed their young ones dose 
beside you* They feed ooty upon fish, as was observed ; yet 
the young gannet b counted a^ great dainty by the Scots> and is 
sold very dear; so that the lord of the islet mak^ a COlisideraUe 
annual pro^t by the sale* 
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WILD DUCK. 

See page 58. 



THE TEAL 

is one of the most delkale birds that gnuset our taUeiy and has 
faesn sold for stfeOy and fjvquentlj sells for fivei shiUingii a 
«oupk* 

The Bule Mai weighs about twelve ounces, the female nine; 
the length b fourteen inches, the breadth twenty-three ; the bill 
, is a dark lead colony tipped with Uack ; irides^Mde hazel ; firom 
liie bill to the. hindpert of the head is a broad bar of glossj 
changeable green^ bounded on the under part with a creani^o* 
loured white fine, and edged on the upper side with pale brown ; 
the rest of the head and the upper part of the neck are of a deep 
reddish chesaut ; forepart of the neck and breast dusky white, 
aaiked with roundish black spots ; belly white, middle of the vent 
black ; the wing coverts brown, quills dusky ; the exterior webs 
joi the letser marked w^ a vivid green 9pot : above that another 
of black, and edged with white ; the legs dirty lead colour. The 
Snnale is of a browabh ash-colour ; the lower part of the neck, 
and sides over the wing, brown, edged with white ; the wing has 
m .green spot like the mate ; the belly and vent both white. 

It was at no very renole period si4>posed not to breed in Eng- 
land ; but Mr. White, in his history of Selbomei has established 
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tbt (act by some young teals being brought to him, which wen 
taken in a pond on the verge of Wolmer forest. It it also known 
to breed in the mosses abbut Carlisle, as well as in Lan- 
cashirei and also in several parts of Cumberland. In France, 
where it stays throughout the* year, it makes its nest in 
April, among the rushes on the edges of ponds, and which is 
composed of the tenderest stalks of the rushes, with theadditi(m 
of the pithy and a quantity of feathers. The nest is of a krge 
sice, and placed on the surface of the water, so as to rise or fiiD 
with it ; the eggs, to the number of from twelve to seventeen, 
are as large as those ofa pigeon, of a dirty white, marked with 
small hazel spots : it is said to feed upon the grass and weeds 
which grow on the edges of waters it frequents ; it wiD also est 
the seeds of the rushes, and small fii^h ; and the insects wiA 
which all stagnant waters are so abundandy stored; The teid 
is found to the north as high as Iceland, and is mentioned as 
inhabiting the Caspian sea to the south, and is every where 
deemed most excellent food. 

Hearne says, like the mallard, diey are found in considerabk 
numbers near the sea coast at Hndson^s bay, but are more pkn- 
tiful in the interior parts of the country, flying in such large 
^ocks, that he hia ofbn killed twelve Or fburteen, and has seei 
both En^flsh and Indians kill many more at one shot. At their 
iirst arrival they are poor, but generally esteemed good eating. 
He describes the tead as the most prolific of the water fowl at 
Hudson's bay, having often seen the old ones swunmihg at the 
head of seventeen young when not much laiger than walnuts. 
The teal remains in these parts so loni^as the season will permit; 
for in his passage from Cumberland home to York fort 1775, be, 
as well as bis Indian companions, killed them in the rivers they 
pasted through so late ass the twenties of October; ^y were 
then entirely covered with fiit, delicatdy while, and might truly 
be called a luxury. 
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THE WIGEON 

is in length twenty inches, and weight twenty-four ounces ; bill 
narrow, of a blueish lead-colour, an inch and a half long, tip 
black ; the top of the head is cream -colour, over the bill almost 
white ; head and neck light bay ; the plumage of the back, and 
sides under the wings, undulated, with black and white Hnes ; 
wing coverts brown, more or less' mixed with, and in some birds 
almost^ white ; the greater quill feathers dusky ; the outermost 
webs of the middle fbathers of a fine green ; the tips black, the 
last striped with black and white ; the two middle feathers of 
the tail are longer than the others, black and sharp pointed, the 
rest ash-coloured ; the belly white ; vent feathers black ; legs 
dusky lead colour. 

The head of the female is of a rusty browi^, spotted with 
black ; the back is of a deep brown, edged with a paler ; the 
tips of the lesser quill feathers white ; the belly white. 

This species is common on most parts of the old continent ; 
it is caught as low as Egypt, from the middle to the end of 
N6vember, by nets in the marshes before the departure of the 
waters ; it is also found at Aleppo, during the winter, in plenty ; 
observed likewise in the Caspian sea and its neighbourhood; 
and in most parts of Europe, as far as Sweden. It abounds in 
England during the winter months, and is caught in the decoys ; 
it is said not to brieed in France ; nor is it certain they breed in 
this country. Both sexes are alike until the following spring 
after hatching, (this obtains in the pintail, the gadwail, and the 
shoveller, who are all grey and have no beautiful feathers when 
youn^,) when the males about March gain their full plumage, 
but lose It again the end of July, and with it in some measure 
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tbeir voice, which they regam^ and always use during their 
flight, in the winter season, and which is thought to be like the 
sound of a fife. Their flesh is much esteemed, and they are 
easily domesticated in places where there is much water, and are 
greatly admired for their beauty^ sprightly look, and active 
firolicnome motions. 



DIVERS, 

as they are termed, consist of the scoter, scaup, golden eye, 
morillon, and others of the duck kind, and are not meant to par- 
ticularly signify those birds to which naturalists have given the 
jiame of divers. 

They vary much both in plumage and size, some weighing 
two pounds and a half, and others a pound less. In hard weather 
they frequent the shores and the tide rivers in great plenty, and 
are almost always at that season fat and in good condition ; they 
do not fly in suck large flocks as many of the duck species, and 
usually close to the surface of the water, and bear very hard 
blows from the shot without dropping, unless struck upon the 
head or wing. 

The day seems to be spent by these birds between diving and 
flying to small distances over the water, which they do so low 
as often to dip their legs in it : they swallow their food whole, 
aiid soon digest the shells, which are found crumbled to powder 
amoVig their excrements. They have been kept tame for some 
time, and will feed on soaked bread. The flesh tastes fishy in 
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the ei^treme, and from this cause is allowed by the Roman 
Catholics to be eaten on fast days and in lent ; andy indeed^ must 
be a sufficient mortification. 



THE PINTAIL. 

This bird is less than the wild duck ; its length is twenty- eight 
inches, breadth thirty-eight, and its weight twenty-four ounces. 

The form of the pintail is slender, and the neck long : biU 
(png and black, on the sides blueish ; the head, for an inch of 
the neck before, rusty purplish brown ; nape dusky ; forepart 
and sides of the neck white, a little noottled with dusky, the white 
rising upwards on each side at the back part like ribbands ; part 
of the neck, and back, greyish white, finely barred with black ; 
sides of the body the same, but paler ; scapulars black, long, 
pointed, and margined with very pale cream-colour,; wings pale 
dusky brown ; across them, first a pale rufous bar, then a broad 
deep copper-coloured one, edged with blac]% and below this is 
a narrow one of white ; the two middle tail feathers are black, 
and more than three inches longer than the rest, and end in a 
point ; the exterior feathers of the tail are ash-coloured ; the 
under parts of the body are white ; vent black, the sides of it 
white ; legs and feet small and lead-coloured. 

The female is smaller ; head and neck dusky, minutely streaked 

with brown, spotted with black ; tail as in the male^ but the two 

middle feathers not so far elongated. 

This species is pretty common during winter in England, Qtc» 
2i2 
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pecially in severe weather^ when it is very fat ; the flesh is su- 
perior in its delicate flaTOur to an^r other wild fowl. In the 
month of February jpnly these birds are found in great abundance 
in Connaught, in Ireland. Upon the continent, in the northern 
parts of which it brecdsi it is extremely numerous. It is abundant 
at the Lake Baikal, in Asia, and is often seen in large fiocb on 
the sea-coasts of China, where it is caught in snares. In 
America it is not uncommon, being plentiful at New York, 
where it is called blue -bill ; from thence found as far north as 
Hudson's Bay, where it is supposed to breed. 



THE POCHARD. 

This species, like the pintail, and some others, is common both 
to the old and new continent. With us it frequents the fens, 
as well as the coasts and tide rivers ; in which last it is taken 
sometimes extremely fat in the severest weather. It is not as* 
certained whether^hey breed in England ; but in France one 
has been shot in the month of July. Their food is small fish 
and shellr: they are found south as far as Egypt, about Cairo, 
and in Carolina during the winter. They have a hissing voice; 
their flight is more rapid than that of the wild duck, and the 
noise made by their wibgs is quite different ; the flocks observe 
no particular shape in flying, aS the duckj in triangles, but form 
a close body. 

The pochard is about the sizeof awigeon, weighs one pound 
twelve ounces ; its length is nineteen indies j breadth, two feet 
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and a half; the bill is broader than the wigeon*S| of a deep lead- 
colour, with a black tip ; indes, orange; the head and neck deep 
chesnut, with a small triangular spot of white under the centre 
of the lower mandible ; the lower part of the neck and breast, 
and upper part of the back, dusky black ; scapulars and wing 
coverts nearest the body of a greyish white, elegantly marked 
with narrow lines of black ; the exterior wing coverts and quills, 
dusky brown ; secondary quill feathers regularly edged with a 
stripe of white ; the belly^ ash-coloured and brown ; vent feathers, 
and coverts of tail, black ; the tail consists of twelve short feathers 
of a deep grey ; the legs lead-coloured. The female has the 
liead of a pale reddish brown ; the breast is rather of a deeper 
colour ; wing coverts and belly^ cinereous; the back markdd like 
that of the male. 

These birds are eagerly bought by the London poulterers, 
under the name of dun birds, as they are deemed excellent eating ; 
the greater part of what appear in the markets are caught in de-^ 
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In fen shooting, the princr[ial object is the wiU dsck ; it is 
true, mifreon and teal are frequentlj niet with ; and at certain 
seasons all those birds which I have described under distinct 
heads ; and as wild ducks generally breed in and frequent marshj 
places, the sportsman has, of course, to pursue his game in situ- 
ations where wet feet seem unavoidable, unless the marshes will 
admit small boats, which renders the diversion of duck shooting 
much more pleasant. This, however, is not always the case; 
and some sportsmen attempt to preserve their legs and feet from 
the water by enormous boot*,* which are very fatiguing as well 
as uncomfortable. I have uniformly found that wet feet are of 
little consequence while the sportsman keeps moving about; but 
the moment he arrives at any place where he intends to stop for 
a time, he should always put on a pair of dry stockings, and also 
a pair of dry shoes, with which he should take care to provide 
himself, if at any distance from home. 

For the diversion of duck-shooting, a water-spaniel, which has 
l>een taught to fetch and carry, will answer the purpose as well 
perhaps as any other kind of dog ; though I use an old pointer 
bitch, which was never taught to fetch and carry, or to take the 
water, and yet a better animal for the purpose just mentioned 
cannot exist. The first day I took her into the field upon a 
shooting excuraion, I happened to kill a bird as it flew across a 
pit. I*had two other pointers with me, that had been shot over 
several seasons, that I could not, after every kind of entreaty, 

• In order to render them impervious or water-proof, see receipts at 

the end of the volume. 
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incluce to enter the water : the young bitch, however, after 
looking at the bird veij attentively, which was not quite dead^ 
bat fluttered occasionally, to my surprise, took the water with- 
out the least solicitation, and brought me the bird as carefully 
as possible; and ever since then she has fetched a bird or a duck 
out of the water without hesitation, and will swim across water 
when she supposes an object is to be attained ; but she invari- 
ably turns away with contempt if a stick or a stone be thrown in 
with a view to induce her to fetch it* 

The latter end of August is, perhaps, the best time for this 
diversion, as the young ones are then able to fly tolerably well, 
without, however, being cajpable of sustaining those long flights 
which carry them away from the sportsman completely : when 
the young ducks become very strong on the wing they are not 
easy to be af)proaclied, and are ever afterwards found the most 
suspicit>us animals in nature. These birds are fond of those 
situations where the margin of the water is deeply fringed with 
sedges and aquatic plants, and wlrere, on the least alarm, they 
secret them^lves from huuran observation. In beating for the 
game, as little noise as possible should be made, whilst the dog 
should never be allowed to go out of gun shot, unless, from par- 
ticular circumstances, a greater extent be rendered indispensable. . 
A sceptic might be induced to ask why the flavour of a wild duck 
is superior to that of a domestic duck ? this fact arises, I appre- 
hend, from their unlimited freedom* The same remark equally 
applies to the partridge, coi^parred to the domestic fowl, and 
indeed to every animal in a state of nature, compared to the same 
or a similar kind reduced to obedience by man. It was formerly 
customary to have, in the fenny parts of the kingdom, particu- 
larly in Liiicolnshirei an annual driving of the young ducki 
before they were able to fly. For this purpose numben of 
people assembled, who beat over a great extent of water, and 
ibrctd the birds into a net placed at the spot where the sport 
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wai to terminate. Bj this wholesale niHrderoiis plan, two 
hundred dozen have been taken at one place in a day. Thit 
method, which bade fair to extirpate the breed of wild ducks 
altogether, has, however, I believe, been abandoned, — ^indeed it 
has been abolished bj act of parliament* 

In hard winters, good sport may be had in wild fowl shooting^ 

• TheJbUowing Letter appeared in the Annals tf Sportir^, vol, I. p. 
31 5 f addressed to the Editor ; and as it embraces my ideas on the sul^ecty 
I thertfore insert it, 

THE PERCUSSION GUN. — SEA FOWL SHOOTING. 

Sir, — I am aware that the percussion gun has been already noticed 
in your excellent miscellany, (see No. I. p. 10, No. III. pp. 147— I49r) 
but as there is a species of shooting to which this invention seems adapted 
in a greater degree, perhaps, than any other, and which you have not 
mentioned, I take the present opportunity of making it known to your 
readers. As my reudence is at the mouth of a large river, I frequently 
take the diversion of shooting sea* fowl. The flight of the gull b slow, 
its wings are very expansive, and it consequently offers a good mark for 
the shooter : nevertheless its feathers are so hard, that U will carry aw^ 
a considerable quantity of shot, unless it be struck in a vital part, or 
have its wings broken. It is not, however, a dainty for the table ; it may 
be eaten when skinned, though, even in this case, it still retains a strong 
oily flavour. If, after the skin be stripped off, the bird is parboiled, and 
afterwards' broiled, the unpleasant flavour will be much lessened. After 
all, the sea*gu11 is not nearly so unpalatable as tlje heron, which was 
fbrmerly considered not only as a dainty, but is specially enumerated in 
the list of royal game. The gull, of which sevecai varieties visit the 
' shores of Great Britain, is the most common oI:gect that presents itself 
to the sportsman at the mouths of great rivers ; yet there is a great variety 
of other aquatic game, which is frequently met with in the same utua- 
Uons, particularly dlicks of various d'escriptions, which are more difficult 
of approach than the gull, and on this account are generally shot at 
ffom greater distances : here the percussion gun has a decided advantage 
ovel the common fowling-piece. Birds of the duck kind, as well as 
other sea- fowl, may be frequently seen, at considerable distances, sitting 
on the beach, perhaps, or on the point of some projecting rock. If fired 
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Lakes, with a marsh on one side, and a wood on the otiher, are 
seldom without vast quantities of wild fowl ; and where a coupl^ 

^t firom a flint gun, the instant they observe the flash in the pan, they 
take wing, and are thus frequently missed. The advlantage of a pei^ 
cussion gnn is, in this case, strikingly manifest, as there is scarcely any 
, perceptible flash at the touch-hole, while the discharge is so much qnickeiv 
80 very instantaneous, that the birds are struck before they can possibly 
get on the wing. At the same time, iheae shy birds may be reached at 
much greater distances than with the common flint lock, owing to the 
Tery superior force with which the shot is thrown from the percussion 
gun ; a fact which % could not credit, till, from repeated experiment,.it 
was no longer possible to entertain a doubt on the subject ; the advantage 
of this mode of discharging the fowling-piece is still more evident when 
used for the purpose of shooting what are called divers. I was scarcely 
ever able to kill one of these birds with a flint lock ; for though they will 
allow the shooter to approach within a short distance (as if conscious of 
thor power to escape), yet the very instant they see the flash from the 
pan, they disappear, and are under the water in a moment: they are easily 
killed, however, with the percussion gun, for the reasons already stated. 
In the Isle of Man, puffins are met with in great abundance; they 
are fiit, eily, and altogether very strongly flavoured and unpleasant to 
the taste, in defiance of every possible care and piuns in cooking them ; 
they deposit their eggs in holes of the ground, in the interior of the 
island, many of which are picked up by the inhabitants, and sold prinei« 
pally in the Liverpool market. The Isle of Man seems, indeed, the 
particular resort of sea-fowl; as, independently of the large quantity of 
puflins, which frequent the interior, for the purpose of breeding, birds of 
the gull kind are in still greater abundance, if possible, and, in the breed- 
ing season, may be seen in myriads flying and screaming among the 
craggy rocks on the shore, on the ledges, and in the crevices of which 
they hatch and bring up their young. They are often very wantonly 
desttoyed, and that too, sometimes, before the young brood are able to 
provide for themselves. Thoughtless sportsmen coast the island io 
boats for the purpose of shooting these birds; and the moment a gun is 
fired among the rocks, numbers of gulls immediately issue from the ere* 
vices, and hover over the shooter's head, within gun-shot, and the sports* 
man may continue to fire till he has either loaded the boat or tired himsclC 
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are teen at one time) this la a sufficieat inducement to hnaf^ 
hundreds of others. These birds, which fly in the air, are often 
lured down from their heights by the loud voice of one from 
below. To this call, all the stragglers resort : and, in a week 
or a fortnight's time, a lake that before was quite naked, wiU be 
black with water-fowl, that have left their Lapland retreats to 
keep company with our ducks, which continue with us dunng 
the whole year. Wild ducks breed in this country, in some 
places, to a considerable extent ; but by far the greater portion 
of those seen during the winter season, come from the remote 
countries of the north. 

Those birds of the duck kind which migrate to this coontiy 
on the approach of winter, are seldom found so well tasted, or 
so fat as those that continue with us the year round : their flesh 

Th« gull is a bold, familiar bird ; and, when domesticated, is soppoaeJ 
to be of essential senrice io gardens, from ike quantity of worms and 
grubs which it will devour. It will readily associate with the domestie 
duck, and soon becomes attached to the place where it is kept. A perBon 
at Douglas, in the Isle of Sf an, having reared a young guU> it became> 
very familiar, and yet was placed under no restraint whatever. Iti 
wings were suffered to grow, and it was allowed to follow its own in- 
clination as to the extent of its flights. It became very well known in 
the neighbourhood, and no one molested it. At the approach of springs 
however, it disappeared, and was considered to be lost ; but, alWr tha 
lapse of a week or two, the gull again returned ; and, after being ftd, 
flew away. Nevertheless its visits were often repeated ; and it was ulti- 
mately discovered that ito absence had arisen from iu being engaged in 
the propagation of its species. On the return of winter it again took up 
its old abode; and again absented itself in spring. This.practice the 
bird has continued for some years, with this difference only, that its. 
domestic visits, during the summer, are more ■ frequent ; but it never 
fails to shelter itself under human protection from the hardships and 
perils of winter. It has been frequently seen in con^any with its mat* 
and their young, which, however, keep at' a distance^ whenever it ap^ 
proaches its semi-annual habitation^ 
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18 often kan^ and still oftener fishyi which flavour it has, proba- 
bly, contracted in the journey, as their food in the lakes of Lap* 
land, where they descend, is generally of the insect kind. As 
they unite ttie power of flying with that of swimming, they have 
an opportunity of resting and feeding in their long journies 
across the ocean, and hence, perhaps, derive their fishy taste. 
They are generally observed to arrive in England in flocks, and, 
.as soon as they have chosen their situation, they retire to that 
part of the. lake where they are inaccessible to the sportsman ; 
they may be frequently seen huddled together, and are, for the 
most part, very noisy. They thus continue during the day ; 
but, on the approach of evening, they separate into small par- 
ties, and fly for the purpose of seeking food. This is, also, the 
case at the dawn of day, as the gray of the morn no sooner 
enables the ducks to distinguish ol^ects, than they fly away to 
feed. They then approach the margin of the lake, the marshy 
ground, and particularly those stubbles which are situated near 
the edge of the waters On these occasions, they aflbrd much 
diversion, or, at least, they are easily shot. Few sportsmen, 
however, properly speaking, give themselves the trouble to attend 
what is called the flighty that iS) the flying of the ducks at 
morning and evening, as this sport is very diflerent from the pur- 
suit of the partridge. In the latter case, all is motion and ac- 
tivity ; in the former, the shooter must approach the edge of 
the water, and, taking his station in a convenient place, as much 
concealed as possible, either by sitting down, crouching, or other- 
wise, and there patiently wait the approach, or passing, of the 
game, sometimes, perhaps, for hours together, without having a 
single shot. Duck- shooting, therefore, or what is called^igA/zn^, 
is chiefly foUowed by the peasantry who reside on the borders of 
the marsh, many of whom earn a subsistence by it during the 
winter: these persons also catch a large quantity of snipes, &c. 
by means of small snares. 
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Indeed, the pursuit of wild ducks appears so much disregarded 
bj sportsmen, that gentlemen, %ho are the proprietors of exten- 
sive ntarshes, seldom think of disturbing the rustics in their oc- 
cupation of duck-shooting. We do not say that the latter are 
allowed to approach the parks or pleasure-grounds of great men, 
where wild ducks are protected as ornamental to pieces of water; 
but, that such as are proprietors of marshes, in the general sense 
of the term, seldom prevent the rustics from pursuing their 
profitable amusement. It not unfrequently happens, however, 
that hares and rabbits come to feed, as well as ducks, in tbe dusk 
of the evening, particularly when the marsh happens to be situ- 
ated at no great distance from strictly-preserved grounds, where 
game in general is found in great abundance. The best station 
that can be taken for shooting ducks is in a stubble, at a little 
distance from the water, where the ditches that surround the 
stubble empty themselves into the marsh, but, however, ge- 
nerally contain water sufficient to afford the ducks an oppor- 
tunity of swimming up them. Here the ducks will resort in 
prefei*ence to any other situation, while the banks and the bushes 
aSbrd facilities for concealment to the_ shooter that will be sought 
in vain in the open marsh. Under these circumstances, nothing 
is more common than for hares to visit the stubble just described, 
and they are then far more easily shot than ducks. On the ap- 
proach of a hare, the shooter need only remain quiet; if he has 
any doubt of killing her as she passes, let him give a slight 
whistle, when she will not only pause but raise herself on her 
haunches, for the purpose, it would appear, of listening: nothing 
can be more easy than to shoot her in such a situation. This 
circumstance is, by no means, generally known ; and many gen- 
tlemen, I have no doubt, who are extremely rigorous in the 
preservation of their game, allow the duck-shooter to pursue his 
avocation, unmolested, with the most perfect indifference. 
Vast numbers of ducks are taken in Picardy, in France, par- 
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ticnhdy on the mer Sorante, where it is customary to wnit fot 
the flocks passing over certain places ; when the q)ort8nian» 
having a wicker cage contaioing a quand^ of tame birds, lets 
cut one at a drae, which alhuing the passers-by within gun-shot, 
five or aix may be sometimes killed at one shot* They are also 
taken b^ baited hooks, which the birds swallow while swimming 
on the water. * The most carious mode, however, of taking wild* 
ducks is in India, and frequently practised on the river Ganges, 
where these birds are very numerous :-^A person wades into 
the wat^ up to his chin ; and, having his head covered with an 
empty calabash, aj^roaches the place where the ducks are swim- 
ming ^ the latter, not at all suspicious of an object of this kind, 
sufifer the man freely to mix with the flock, when he seizes them 
by the legs, and pulls them under the water, one after another, 
till he has secured as many as he can attach to his belt ; and 
letnms as unsuspected by the remainder as when he first came 
amongst them. The number of calabashes which are constantly 
floating down the river render the ducks perfectly familiar to 
the sight of th^n — hence the reason why the duck taker is ena- 
bled so easily to approach them ; but the method just described 
is not practicable either in very shsillow or very deep water. 

Wildogeese breed in the extensive fens of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire : the greater part, however, which are seen in 
this country retire to more northerly situa^ons for the purpose 
€>f pr<^>Bgation» They may be frequently seen in large flocks, 
flying at a very great height ; and their cry is sometimes heard, 
while the birds thems^ves are imperceptible £rom their distance 
above. They are extremely difficult of approach. When on 
the ground, they appear to station a sort of sentinel, which, on 
the least suspicion, sounds a long loud note of alarm, on which 
the whole instantly take wing. Their flight appears to be con« 
ducted with great regularity ; which not only excites the curi- 
osity of the country people, but calls into action their inventive 

2k 
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powersi and they thus make the geese, in their flight, describe 
all the letters of the alphabet, as well as all the figures used in 
the common rules of arithmetic. Their track is generally so 
high, that it is almost impossible to reach them with a fowling- 
piece : in long and severe frosts, however, they fly much lower, 
and, at such times, afford good diversion to the sportsm^ja. The 
common grey wild-goose forms an ezceUent dish forthelable; 
but there is a larger kind that sometimes attracts the attention 
of the sportsman, but possesses a very strong and oily flavour. 
Wild-geese are found in great numbers in Canada, where 
the English settlers send out their own servants, as well as em- 
ploy the Indians, to shoot them. The arrival of the geese in 
Canada is impatiently expected — it is the harbinger of spring; 
and the month is named by the Indians the goose-moon. In 
shooting these birds, they never attempt to pursue them, for that 
would be vain ; but a row of huts, formed of boiighs, at musket* 
shot distance from each other, is placed in a line across the vast 
marshes of that country. Each hut is occupied by one person 
only. These obtorve the flight of the geese, which no sooner 
approach witlun hearing, than they mimic their cackle so wel^ 
that. the birds wiU answer, wheel, and come near the hut, or 
stand. When the geese are completely within gun shot, the 
sportsman fires, and immediately seises another gun, ready 
cocked for the purpose, and discharges that also. The game 
that he has killed, he sets up on sticks, as if alive, to decoy 
others : he also makes artificial birds for the same purpose. In 
a good day (for they fly in very uncertain and unequal numbers) 
a single Indian will kill upwards of a hundred. There are several 
species of geese; and, though each has a different caU, the 
Indians imitate them all with admirable accuracy. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOtTSB OF COMMONS| AKD REPORT 
OF A SELECT COMMITTEE THEREON. 

Lord Cranbourne baying presented a petition to tbe House, 
complaining of the present state of tbe laws respecting tbe pre- 
senration of game^ and deprecating tbe barsb, inefficacious penal- 
ties of tbose laws-— involving alike life, liberty, and character, 
and praying tbe House to take into consideration tbe propriety 
of permitting of tbe sale of game, under certain restrictions; tbe 
same was referred to' tbe consideration of a select committee to 
report tbereon, \nth tbe usual powers to call before tbem and 
examine any persons whose evidence migbt elucidate tbeir in* 
quiries : they sat accordingly, and, after several days* investiga- 
tion^ reported as follows : — 

t 

The select committee of this honourable House appointed 

to take into consideration tbe laws relating to game, and 

to report their observations thereon to tbe House, and 

who were empowered to report tbe minutes of evidence 

taken before tbem, have, pursuant to tbe orders of tbe 

House, examined tbe matters referred to tbem, and 

report to tbe House as follows : — 

Your committee, in considering tbe subject referred to them, 

have turned their attention principally to those laws which relate 

to the purchase and sale of game, conceiving that the morals of 

the lower classes of tbe community were most materially affected 

by their operation ; and they have ascertained, by evidence, . 

points which appeared to tbem essential to be inquired into, with 
2 k2 
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ft Tiew of showing how far the enactments at present exuting^ 
respecting the purchase and sale of game^ eSkct the purposes for 
which they were made* 

He evidence which has been taken, and which refisrs, for the 
most part, to the supply of the metropolis with game, establishes, 
in the opinion of the committee, the following facts :— « 

1st, That the laws which prohibit the sale of game are con- 
stantly and systematically evaded or set at defiance.* 

2d, That the trade in game is carried on to a great extent, 
by respectable salesmen, who receive a commission upon the 
game sold by them, amounting, on account of the risk, to double 
that which they receive upon the sale of poultry; 

3d, That this trade is also carried on by other persons, snch 
^ ^iggl®i^9 waggoners, coachmen, guards, and porters, at the 
several inns, where coaches and waggons, &c. put up. 

* The following extract finom the examination of one of the witnesMs 
H illustrative of this position :— 

Question* Some years ago an act of pailiament passed, to make h 
illegal to buj game; you were in the trade at that time? 

Antwer. Tes. 

<2. Did you immediately after that find the sale of game diminiifaed 
ataU? 

A* Not the least; indeed I consider it a particular advantage, in 
some respects; I know a person, individually, who has found it sow 

Q. Will you state of what advantage it is? 

A, There is one particular clause in that act which says, that if I go 
and inform against any person, and convict him, so that he is fined, I 
shall be cleared from all pains and penalties up to that moment^ to which 
I have liecome liable : suppose I had a threat of having a whole bench 
of country magistrates upon me, and a person comes into my shop, and 
buys a certain article of game, I lay an information against him, he pays 
the £5; I procure the record of the conviction, and I am immediately 
informed against, and the penalties, perhaps, come to 3 or £300 ; I 
produce the record of this conviction, and I am cleared; it is in my 
fyrrow, and I could produce evidence that it has been acted upon« 
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4th, That the game is, in some instances, delivereci by the 
poachers principally to this latter description of dealers, by abso* 
Uite sale, or upon commission ; in others^ it is collected by persons 
who send it up together with poultry ; and lastly, is sometimes r 
received &om owners of manors and landed proprietors, who are 
in the habit of sending their game, either to salesmen or others, 
for the purpose of sale* 

5th, That the markets, by these means, appear to be con- 
stantly and abundantly supplied ; and that, in consequence of 
the illegal mode in which it is obtained, it is impossible to regu« 
late the supply by the demand ; that large quantities of game 
are therefore sometimes wasted, and even thrown away. 

6th, That the demand, during the season, is constant ; and 
that the practice of purchasing game is not confined to any one 
dass of the community, but is habitual to persons of every class 
who have not the means of being sufficiently supplied with that 
article from their own manors or land 8 and, in consequence, a 
breach of these particular laws appears not to be considered as 
any moral offence whatever. 

These facts being established, it becomes quite clear that these 
laws have entirely failed in preventing the purchase and sale of 
game ; and that, although in some instances persons legally in 
possession of game, dispose of it by sale, yet that the great 
supply of the market is in the hands of the poachers, who are, 
by this nearly exclusive trade, encouraged in the greatest degree 
to the continuance of their depredations. 

Your committee, therefore, cannot but recommend the repeal 
of the laws relative to the purchase and sale, of game; and that 
an act should be passed, permitting persons qualified to kill game 
in virtue of real property, and who may, therefore, be supposed 
to be in a situation to have a legal means of obtaining it, to sell 
it to such persons as shall be duly licensed to retail game, for 
the use of the public, under certain regulations and restrictions. 
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Thit, the committee imftgine) would have the effect of indoeing 
iIm retailerf to purchase only firom such persons as are so quali- 
fied ; and, for their own interest, they would assist in puttbg a 
stop to an illegal sale of game by the poacher. 

In case the House should agree with your committee in the 
propriety of making the proposed alteratioQi it is eyident thit 
game, becoming thereby an article which may be legally sold, 
will acquire a real Talue ; and that those who have the means, 
sliOQld be encouraged to supply the market with it, end have a 
hk claim to any additional protection which it may be capable 
of receiving, and which may be compatible with other consider- 
ations. 

In considering this part of the subject, it appears to your 
committee, that tlie present laws do not a£R>rd a sufficient sibb- 
mary remedy against the depredations of persons who are in the 
habit of trespassing upon the lands of others, in the pursuit of 
game ; they therefore recommend, in addition to the alteration 
proposed in the laws as to the purchase and sale of game, that 
the present laws relating to the latter species of offence should 
be rendered more summary. 

Your committee do not hold out to the House, that poaching 
can by this or any other mode be suddenly and entirely put an 
end to t it being evident that many of those now engaged in it 
are of a description not likdy to be deterred from it by anything 
but an absolute impossibility of carrying it on, which the most 
sanguinary laws would not create ; but your committee must 
f tate to the House their coninction, that the purchase and sale 
of game, under regulations, will have the e£^t of decreasing 
the number of those who are at present conce^ned, or who might 
henceforward engage in that pracdce, which greatly conduces 
to demoralize the lower orders of society ^ and that those persons^ 
whose residence upon their property in the countiy is in all 
pmnts of view so eminently beneficial, wiU find in these measures 
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great additional facilities in the presenration of that which aflbidi. 
them the amusement and recreation to which ^7 are fairlf 
entitled. 

Your committee have, in eonformitjr to the opinions bete 
submitted to the House, directed their chairman to move fn 
leave to bring in a bill or biUs; for effecting the several objects, 
herein recommended for the consideration and adopdon of that 
House. 

Jpril 18, 1823. 

In conformitj with the above report, a bill has been brought 
into the House of Commons to make the selling of game leggH ;. 
and the following are its chief provisions :^-* 

Two or more magistrates at any petty sessions may grant 
ficenses for one year to ejaj householder (not being an innkeeper 
or victualler, or stage^^oach owner, or waggoner) to buy gama- 
c^ a qualified person, and to sell the same.-^Persons on taktng^ 
a game certificate are to state to the clerks of the commissiotters 
or surveyors of the district, whether they are qualified to kiH 
game by virtue of having a real estate ; and every such state- 
ment is to be published by the commissioners for the afibirs of 
taxes, in the Ksts of certificates directed ta be advertised by them;, 
and any person may inspect the entries of such statements in a 
book, to be kept by such clerks or surveyors, on payment of one 
shilling to such clerk or surveyor. — Qualified persons taking out 
game certificates are to be exonerated from the penalty for selling 
game, as well as licensed persons for buying it ; but licensed 
persons are to be prohibited from buying, except of qualified 
persons. Power is given, on infi)nnation, to search a licensed 
person and his family, for game, unlawfully purchased or pro- 
cured ; and also to search an unquaHfied person and his p^remisesy 
for game suspected to have been illegally procured. Innkeepers 
Bot to be lidble to penalties fbr'g^me sold in their inns for con- 
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ttunption ; provided such game shall have been purchased hj 
such innkeepor from h'censed persons. — Game sent by public 
convejrances is to be entered in the waj-bills, stating the names 
and places of abode of the persons bj whom, and to whom, such 
game is senU-^PoW is also given to search pubhc conveyances 
for unentered parcels of game.^-The act is not to afiect the 
rights now possessed by lords and ladies of manors, nor to extenJ 
to Scotland or Ireknd* 

The agitation of this momentous question in parliament stirred 
up some of the most humane hearts in the kingdom in support 
of the intended measure ; some of whom were actuated by the 
purest moral motives, as regards the prevention of crime^ which 
they thought this measure was likely to effect, by legalizing the 
sale of an article that was in constant demand ; and thus, by 
supplying the market according to act, the trade therein might 
be taken out of the hands of those who would contravene the 
law— ^or the radix of this species of crime b mooted in the 
consumers — and the certainty of sale. 

The bill now (June 4*) pending in parliament, which I have 
just recited, will probably undergo some trifling alterations; 
but there is little or no doubt as to its passing : — it will merely 
authorize the sale of game by persons legally appointed, and iQ 
all probability will have no further retrospective influence on, 
those statutes already passed relative to game, and which have 
been stated, and copiously illustrated, in the preceding pages of 
this volume. 
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TECHNICAL TERMS. 



A brace of black gamob 

A leash of black game. 

A pack of black gaine^ 

To raise a black cock or pack. 

A brace of grouse. 

A leash of grouse. 

A brood or padc of grouse. 

To raiae grouse. 

A brace and* half of partridges. 

A brace of partridges. 

A covey of partridgesi 

To spring partridges* 

A brace of quail. 

A brace and a half of quaiL 

Aberej ofquaiL 

To raise quails. 

A brace of pheasants. 

A leash of pheasants. 

Ani (or nid) or brood of pheasants. 



A couple of woodcocks. 

A couple and a half of woodeoeka. 

A iBight of woodcocks. 

To flush a woodcock. 

A couple of snipes. 

A couple and a half of anipct. 

A wisp of snipe. 

To iqpring a snipe. 

A teaoLof wild ducks. 

A gaggle or flock of geeae. 

A wing of plover. 

A irip of dottreUf 

A couple of pMuters or setters. 

A leash of pointers or setters. 

A couple of spaniels. 

A couple and a half of spaniels, 

A brace of hares. 

A leash of hares. 

To start or mof e a ban. 



To push or spring a pheasant. 

A paiv'^A couple"^ A hraee^^k pair is two united by nature fparjs 
a couple by an occasional chain f copula J ; and a brace, by a noose or tie. 
. A pair of swans. A couple of hounds. A brace of partridges— « pair 
is male and female; a couple, two accidental companions ; a brace* tied 
together by the sportsman. He keeps a pahr of pheasanU in the hen 
roost. We saw a couple of pheasants feeding on the bank. You ihol 
a brace of partridges. 
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Receipts for making Shoes resist Water. 

One pint of linseed oil, half a pound of mutton suet, eight , 
ounces of bees' wax, and one penaywonh of rosin : the whole 
to be boiled together, and warmed before using. 

Anoihen-^U the shoes are new, take half a pound of bees* 
wax, a quarter of a pound of rosin, and one pound of tallow : 
to be boiled well together, and warmed before using. 

N. B. It is hardly necessary to mention that the shoes should 
be cleaned well from the dirt, and perfectly dry, before the ap- 
plication of either of these receipts. 

Shoe*soIes can have a layer of cork or waxed canvas intro- 
duced between.— This will be found a very excellent precaution. 



DUTY ON DOGS. 

For every greyhound, kept by any person, whether his pro-^ 
perty or not, £1. — For every houud, pointer, setting dog, spaniel, 
lurcher, or terrier, the annual sum of 14*«. — For every dogf not 
being such as aforesaid, kept by any person, whether the same 
be kept for his own use, or the use of any other person, the 
annual sum of 8«. 

fiut this duty is not to extend to dogs not six months old 
the proof of which to lie on the owner. 

Persons compounding for their hounds, to be charged £S6. 
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SHOTS IN AN OUNCE. 

Of B. B. One ounce coytaini 59 peOett. 



B. Do. 


/- 67 


Mo. 1 Do. ■ 


*. 85 


2 Do. - 


- 112 


SDo. - 


- 135 


4 Do. 


- 187 


5 Do. 


• 228 


6 Do. 


• 261 


7 Do. . 


• SM 


8 Do. 


• 640 


9 Do. 


- 930 



ADDENDA. 

Bmrrm P(atn.-*-Wlien the nest of a partridge kaj^icBa to be 
dettrc^ed late in the season, the old birds remain together, and 
aie calleda itumn pair. . However, it somedoies haf^peos, that 
what are called a barren pair prove to be both cocks— the hL- 
lowing appears to be the reason : — ^when, after pairing dsDe, 
two cock birds happen to be left in the same district, after the 
animosity which accompanies genial desire has subsided, the two 
male birds associate and remain together, if undisturbed, imtil 
the following spring«^But barren pairs, whether male and 
female or otherwise never lie well, or in other words, are much 
more difficult to approach than a covey.* 

A dog's sldn is not porous, and for that reason he never per- 
spires : the excretions, whether from sickness or otherwise, make 
their Wl^ durough the eyes, nose, and mouth. The dog'a skin 
wiD not ieasily absorb mercurial nor any other ointment, though 
it will become sore fiom external appfication. 

TBEMNlDk 
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DOMESTIC ECONOMY, AGRICULTURE, 
AND RURAL AFFAIRS. 



JENNINGS'S DOMESTIC CYCLOPEDIA, l)e* 

In^ « t^omnkte Code of FamUy Iiiform«tion. Just conpleted io 1^1 
Parts, (wflteh may be had by one or more at a time,) price 9h, 6d 
each, foriiiiiig 2 large Volumes, Octavo, price ll. 1 4s. boards, an 
Original Work; CDtiUed the FAMILY CYCLOPAEDIA, being a 
Manual of useful and necessary knowledge, alphabetically arranged { 
comprising all the recent Inventions, Discoveries, and Improvements 
in Domestic Economy, Agricolture, and Chemistry ^ the most a|)- 
proved methods of eUrii% Diseases, witb the mode of Treatment 
in cases of Drowning, other Accidents, and Poisons ; observations 
on Ditt and Regimen; a comprehensive account of the most 
striking oMects in Natural History, Animate and Inanimate ; and 
a detail of various processes in the Arts and Manufactures: also, 
a concise View of the Human Mind and the Passions, with their 
particular application to onr Improvement in Education and 
Morals. By J. JENNINGS. This Original and Valuable Work 
is printed ia double Columns, on goM Paper, and contains 
upwards of Fifteen Bvndred Pages of Information, immediately 
connected witli the pursuits of Domestic Life, fiy means of 
close printing and a large page, it comprehends as much matter 
as is usually found in s/arVolumes of an ordinary size, and cannot 
fail, it is presumed, of being considered amostvaluable addition to 
a Family Library. 

%♦ The Family Cycl4^dia^ by JAMES JENNINGS, con* 
tains a large mass of information, on subjects connected with 
the domestic economy of life. In matters of science and art, 
-the author has made his' selections from sources of the best 
authority. The original materials supplied by himself are credit- 
able to his observation, good sense, and benevolence. Almost 
every topic of general interest will be found in this comprehen- 
sive ana judicious compilation, treated in a clear and familiar 
mann^. As a book of daily reference in the common concerns 
of Ufe, it will be found to afibrd important assistance, and its 
great practical utility will, we have no doubt, ensure it a ready 
introduction, and a favourable reception, in every intelligent 
family* In addition to the great beads of domestic economy. 
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agricultnre, and chemistry^* this work poioti oat the best modes of 
raring diseases, and obviating the effects of sadden accidents ; and 
presents also an putline oF tiie mind and passions, with a view to 
the improvement of morals and education.— iHfoii/A/tf Magazine, 

2. 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 

AGRICULTURE; including all the Modem Improvemrats and Ditcoverin, 
and the Result of all the Attention And Inquiry which have been bestowed oa 
this important Science during the last Fifty Years ; the whole combining and 
explaining, fully and completely, the PaiKciPLSs and practicb of Modsrit 
HuasANDftY, in all its Branches and Relations. With an Appendix <^the Laws 
relating to Agriculture, particularly of the R^tive Rights of Landlord and 
Tenant, Forms of Leases, Setting out Tithes, Ac &o. By R. W. DICKSON, 

M . D. HONORABT MBMBXR OW THJI BOARD OP AORfCULTURJE, dcC. &C. lo tWO 

large Volumes, in Quarto, illustrated with upwards of One Hundr§fJSngraving», 
(Thirty of which are coloured from Nature,) representing improved Imple- 
inents, th^ various Grasses, and the principal Breeds of Sheep and Cattle, firom 
Original Drawings. Originally published at six guineas ; but the stock having 
passed into the hands of the present Proprietors, they have reduced its price to 
four guineas, thus rendering it the cheapest as weU as most comprehensive wprk 
on the subject extant. 

This Work indades rD«nr Branch of the Important Art to which it relate*, particalarty the 
best Methods of Planting Timber of every Description, and tike improTed Management of 
Live Stock, with a Description of Implements and Buildings; the Theory of SoUa and 
Manures; the best Methods of Inclosing, Embanking, Road>making, Draining, PallovriBg, 
Irrigating, Paring and Burning; the improved Cultlvatioa of AraUe Lands, avd of all Kinds 
of Grain, Artificial Grasses, &c. ; presenting tite most useful and comprehensive Body qf 
Practical Information ever offered to the Public on the interesting Science of Agriculture ; 
a Science which is so intimately connected with the Welfture, and Happiness of the BRITISH 
' EMPIRE. 

Reliance is placed on the Support of Ntbttnun^ Clergymettf Cntntry Gentlemen, and intetlt* 
gent Farmers^ in this Undertaking, which Is calculated to remove the Obstacles that bav« 
hitherto presented themselves to the Introduction of Agricultural ImproveaoeaU. 



The FARMER'S COMPANION, being a com- 

plete system of Modern Husbandry ; including the latest Improve* 
inents and Discoveries, in Theory and Practice. Extracted and 
Abridged from the above Work, by the sanie Author. In two 
Volumes, royal 8vo. Second Edition, Price two Guineas, in boards. 
The leading feature of excellence by which this work is distio* 
guished, is that minuteness of Practical Detail, which renders it 
singularly adapted to the pnrposes of Agricnlture. Tha whole 
scope of its contents has a constant and immediate connexion with 
the daily pursuits of the Farmer, the Implements of Husbandry he 
employs, the Modes of Agricnlture he adopts, and the system of 
Patitiire and Feeding he pursues. These mnltifaiions topics are att 
treated with simplicity and clearness ; so that the Work preseots 
an ample, but distinct display of every subject connected with the 
practical objects of a Farm. It is iilnstrated with upwards of 
One Hundred Engraxings^ representing improved Implements tot 
J^'aiming, various Breeds of Cattle, Sheep, &c. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORTS OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, drawn up under the immediate Sanction of Parliament, and 
pablislied by Authority of tlie Board of Agriculture. 

Sherwood and Co. beg leave most respectfully to submit to the 
Notice of the Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Farmers of the United 
Kingdom, the following truly National and most important Work. — 
It consists of New and Improved. Editions of the County Surveys, 
and unites every Species of Information relative to the Statistical, 
Economical, Agricultural, and Commerciat . State of each County. 
Sixty Volumes, uniformly printed in Octavo, and illustrated with 
Maps and Plates, are already published, viz. 

ENGLISH AND WPLCH REPORTS. 



BedfbrdUln, by Mr. Batcbclor «. 1 5 O 

Berkshire^by Dr. tfavor ... «. iS O 

Boekla^iam. by the Rev. St. Jobn Priest 12, O 

Cuabridgeshire, by the Rev. Mr. Gooch g O 

Coniw«U,byMr. Worgaa ... •» la O 

Cheshire, by H. Holland, Eaq. ... lO 

JDcrbythire, VoU I. by Mr. Farey, Ma. •» ai O 

, Vol. U. ditto «. ... 15 o 
-, Vol. III. ditto ... ..ISO 

Denuuhke, by C. VuMooTer, Esq. .» 18 O 

bocaetshire, by Mr. StereiuoB m,'' ^ i% • 

Durham, by Mr. Bailey «. ». lO 6 

Xates, a vol*, by A. Toiuig, Esq. ... 34 O 

Cloucettershire, by T. Rudge, B. O. ». 9 O 

Hampshire, by C. Vtaoouver, Esq. .« 16 O 

Herefordshire, by J. Duncombe» A. M. >» 7 O 

Hertfordshire, by A. TouBC, Esq. «. 8 O 

HoBtiiigAoiiAlrc, by Mr. Parkias^ m. 9 O 

Jersey and Ooerasey, by T. Qaayle,'Esq. 10 6 

Keat,by Mr. Boys m. m. 8 O 

Ldc and Rutland, by ntt and Pirklnsoa if o 
l a n cM hlre, by Dr. Dickson, revised and 
prqtaied for the press by Mr. Stevenson, 

aaUur of the Avrey Report «. 14 o 



Lincoln, by A.Toong, Esq. 4d Edition 
Middlesex, by J. Midleton, Esq. id Ed. 
Bfonmouthshire, by Mr. Hatsell, of East 

Wood, Pembrokeshire 
NORTH WALES, by Walter Davies, A.M. 
Norfolk, by A. Young, Esq. «. m. 

, by Mr. Kent -. -. 

Northamptonshire, by W. Pitt, Esq. 
Nortbomberlond, Cumberland, and West. 

moreland, by Messrs. Bailey, CuUey, 

and Pringle ^ ~. 

Nottinghamshire, by Robert Loire, Esq. 
Oxfordshire* by A. Toung, Esq. m* 

Shropshire, by the Rev. J. Plymley, A. M. 
SOUTH WALES, by Walter Davies, A.M. 

a vols. ... «. ... 

StafTordshire, by Mr. Pitt ... ... 

Suflfblk, by A. Toung, Esq. «. ». 

Surrey, by Mr. Stevens<m «. «. 

Sussex, by the Rev. A. Toung ... 

Warwickshire, by Mr, Murray 
Worcestershire, by Mr.. Pitt ^ ~. 

Wiltshire, by Mr. Davis .» ... 

Torkshiic, (East Riding), by Mr. Strickland 



-. 7 6 



9 O 

5 O 

I« O 

9 O- 

14 O 
9 O 

10 o 

15 -o 
IS o 

8 O 

10 

9 O 

12 O 



SCOTCH REPORTS. 



Argyteshire, br Dr. J. Smith «. .90 

Berwiekshire, by Mr. Kerr «. m. 14 O 

Caithness, by Cape Headersoa ... is O 

Clydesdale, by Mr. Naismith ...70 

JDomfrlcs, by Dr. Singer «. ... 18 O 

XactLothiaa,byMr.8«nBcrviIle ». 6 O 

OaOoway, by the Rev. 8. Smith .m 9 o 

Hebrides, by J. Macdosald, A. M. .. 21 o 

Inverness, by the Rev. Dr. Robertson m 14 O 

Ktecardineshire, by Mr. Robertson .» i« o 



Nairn and Moray, by the Rev. Wm. Leslie 14 
Peebles, by the Rev. C Findlater „. 10 

Ross and Cromarty, by Sir O.S. Mackenzie 9 
Roxburgh and Selkirk, by the Hev. Dr. 
Douglas «^ ... ... 9 

Sutherland, by Capt. Henderson m. 12 

West Lothian, by Mr. Trotter ^ 9 

Report of the Committee of the Board of 
Agriculture, eoncerning the cult\ire and 
use of potatoes ^ «. 7 



Any of the Reports may be bad separately ; and, it is presumed, 
every Nobleman, Clergyman, Gentleman, and Farmer, should be in 
possession of the Survey of his own County, and of the adjoining 
Counties, as also of an^r other, which may contain that Species of 
Information mostveondacive to his own Local Interests. 

*^* Complete Set* of the Report* are recommended to the various 
A ORicuLTURAL Societies and Book Clubs, as forming an aggregate 
^f General Infomdation^ Und point of Keference on all occasions. 
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. s. 

The NEW FARMER'S CALENDAR,or, Monthly 

Remembrancer of all Kinds of Coaiitry Bnsinefls. By Johw 
Lawrence. FIAh Ecbtioo; with large Addtttons; inOneVolaine. 
Price l?s. boards. 

Also, by tkt same An thor^ 

A GENERAL TREATISE en CATTLE, tteOx, the Sheep, 
and the Swine, in One Volume. Secood Edition ; witli large 
Addittona. Priiee 12s. boards. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL and PRACTICAL TREATISE on 
HORSES, and on tbe Moral Duties of Man towards the Bmte 
Creation ; in Two Volnmes. Third Edition ; with large Additions. 
Price iK is. boards. 

** Mr. Lawrence wrltet with spirit, good 8eiue»i and humanity; and we 
reeomoMnd liic Work to the notice of <mr Readeig.**--llontA/y Aeoieuh 

The MODERN LAND STEWARD, in which tbe Duties 
and Functions of Stewardship are considered and explained, with 
its several Relations to the Interests of tbe Landlord, Tenant, and 
the Public -, in One Volume. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 

" If the Author had not already reconunended himsdf to the Public by his 
^ New Farmer's Calendar," and other Worka, the judieious obserratioBS' and 
useful hints here offered would place him in the Kst of thos^ Rural Coui^^eUors 
who are capalble of giving advice. His s^itiments on general subjects, expand 
beyond the narrow boundaries of Tulgar p^judice; and hia good sense is 
forciUy recommended to us, by its acting in cement witb a. humane disposilkm.** 
Monthly Revimv, 

•«* The above Works comprehend a body of oseful pracu'cal 
knowledge, relative to the Culturr or the Soi^ PoLtTicAir 
Economy, Veterinary Medicine, and the Management of 
Live Stoch. Complete in Five lar^^e Volnmes, 8vo. Pribe 2k 
15s. 6d. in boards. 

6- 
PRACTICALOBSERVATIONS cmi the BRITISH 

GRASSES, especially such as are best adapted to the laying^ 
down or improving of Meadows and Pastures ; likewise an 
enumeration of tlie British Grasses. By WILLIAM CURTIS, 
Anthor of the Flora Londinensis, Botanical Magazine, Lectures 
on Botany, &c.'&c. Sixth Edition ; with considerable Additions^ 
By John Lawrence, Autlior of the New Farmer's Calendar, 
&c. &c. To which is subjoined, a short Account of the Causes of 
the Diseases in Com, called by Farmers the Blight, tbe Mildew, 
and tbe Rust. By Sir Joseph Banks, Bart« In 8?o. illustrated . 
with coloured Plates. Piice 9s« in hoards. 
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7. 

The CODE OF AGRICULTURE 5 including 
Observations on Gardens, Orchards, Woods, and Planta- 
tions. By the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Third 
Edition in one Large Volume, 8?o. Price ^1 48, in boards. 

This Third BdUton is considerably improved by a number of 
Taloable Remarks, communicated to the Author by some of the 
most intelligent Farmers in England and Scotland. 

The Subjects particularly considered, are 

1. tlie Preliminary PoinU which a Farmer ought to ascertain, 
before he undertakes to occupy any extent of Land. 

2. The Means of Cultivation which are essential to ensure its 
success. 

. S. The various Modes of improving Land. 
4. The various Modes of occupying Land. 
5; The Means of improving a Country. 

" Mr Jtrfm UacUr'f' Code of AgricnUnre^ it one of the mort-Talatble books of the year. 
la pdttt of ftct, it ooBceatratea the knowledge tmmed during the experience of a long life, 
fined amidac the bett opoortnnitlee of collecttag Infimnation ; and exhibits the reraltt in a form 
eoadensed with great loglal acumen, of all the Labours and Publications of modem writers on 
Agriculture. It merits, therefore, a place in the library of etery Gentleman and Parmer in tbe 
Country, and of every Individual • who has any turn for Agricoltufal pumtiy.**— JC*it/Mjf 
JUgrnnine. 

8. 

A SYSTEM of SHEEP GRAZING and Ma- 
nagement, as practised in Romney Marsh. By Daniel 
Price, of Appledore, Kent. In 4to. Illustrated with Plates, 
price Si. Ss. in hoards. 

' 9. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Parturition of 

the COW, or the extraction of the Calf, and on the Diseases of Neat 
Cattle in general; with the most approved Methods of Treatment, 
and best Forms of Prescription, adapted to Veterinary Practice. 
By Edward Skrllett, Professor of that part of the Veterinary 
Art. In one large Volnme, Octavo, price f8s. plain, or 11. 78. 
with the Plates accnrately coloured. Itlnstrated with thirteen 
highly-finished Engravings. 

10. 
The GRAZIER'S READY RECKONER, or a 

Qsefiil Guide for Buying and Selling Cattle ; being a complete set 
of Tables, distinctW pointing out the Weight of Black Cattle, 
Sheep, and Swine, from three to one hundred and thirty Stones, 
by measwriment; witli Directions, showing the particular parts 
H^re the Cattle are to be measured. By George Renton» 
Farmer. A new Edition, corrected. Price jgs. 6d.«ewed. 
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IL 
The HORTICULTURAL REPOSITORY, con- 

taiaing DeKaeationt •f tha beat Yarieties ef tkc diftereiit Specicii of 
Bnolish Fruit; ta which are acMed» the BLOtaoMS andLEATSty 
in those inttances hi which tliey are consMiercd neeessary :-^accoBi« 

Sanied with fnil Detcriptioiit of their Tarioiu Properties, Time of 
lipeninf , aad Directions for Planting them, so as to pi odoee a 
longer SnccessioB of Frait ; sach being pointed ont, as are par* 
ticnlarly calcntated for open Walls, and for Forcing. By G. 
BaooKanAW, AwUM>r of the '< Pomona Britasmicu,** 

lUustnted by bettttlfU Coloarad FlMH,oa wMck tk«Fnlti» rvrtHatotta ttaaatmldK.: 
tkt wboto Work coaifrehcadiag aevly Two Buadicd SpcdaieM of the chotoect Species. la 
two Volotnet, reral Sto. price 6t. lOt. In boanlt.or may be liad In Ttreaty-dz MoaUilr hrU, 
hj one or more at a time, at the cwigiaal priceof 5<. each. 

%* Tbis Work to tiM roMU of MTeral re>n^ fnw^lcal obMnratloii. It« obvfoat ntOitr aa« 
teacraliatcrcst,wlUlB«tiatlT occur to the wider I Kbetog a owioM fact, that while iwlaiged 
taau for Botany has been directed, both eckatiically, aod po^ulaily, to every branch of Its 
exteaiiTe prorlaces this particular department hu been most aeglected» the proper sdection of 
Fmit Trees being gcaemUy very lmff«r*ctlT anderMood } adcSdcacy which Ulstheo^ietof 
the present w«rk to soffly. 

12. 
A TREATISE on the Improved Culture of the 

STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, GOOSEBERRY, and CUR: 
KANT, in which are pointed out the best Methods of obtaining 
ample Crops of those Frnits. To which are prefixed, Descriptions 
of the most esteemed Varieties. Illustrated by four eoloiured 
Plates, representing the choicest Specimens of the Fruit, drawn ia 
its natural site. By Tbomas Uatn es. In 8vo. price lOs. iu boards. 

13. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on Brewing the 

various sorts of Malt Liquor ; iiiith Examples of each Species, and 
the mode of using the Thermometer and Saccbacometer : the whole 
forming a complete Guide in Brewing every Description of Ale and 
Beer. To which are added. General Instructions for making Malt, 
and Tables of the Net Duties of Excise on Strong and Table.Beer, 
payable by Common Brewers in Town and Country. By Alex- 
AMoaR MoRRiCK, Common Brewer. Sixth Edition; with the 
Laws, Cnow first added,) relating to Brewers and- Maltsters. By 
John Williams, Esq. Price lUs. 6d. boards. 

14. 
Tlic FAMILY DYER AND SCOURER, being 

a complete treatise on the Arts of Dying and Cleaning eveiy 
article of Dress, Bed and Window Furniture, Silks, Bobnets, 
Feathers, &c., whether made of Flax, Silk, Cotton, Wool, or Hair ; 
also Carpets, Counterpanes, and Hearth Rugs. Ensuring a saving 
•f Eighty per cent. By Wiluam Tuc&er, late Dyer and Scourer 
in the Metropolis. Second Edition, price 48. 6d. boards. 
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1. 

BRITISH FIELD SPORTS ; embracing Practical 

Instructions in Shooting, Hunting, Conrsicg, Racing, Fishing, Sec, ; 
with Obsenrations on the BrefdLing and Training of Dogs and 
Horses; also, on the Management of Fowling Pieces, and alt 
other Sporting impIemtDts. By Wiluam Hsnrt Scott> Author 
of the ** Sportsman's Repositorj." In One large Volume, 8vo.; 
Price 11. 188. in boards; or on Royal Paper, with proof Irapres* 
sions of the Plates, 31. Ss. 

«•« ThU Work i* bMHitifUUy printed on fine wove Paper, hot^prested, and 
iUnaCreted wHh upwards of Ftftjr highly^Aiushed Engxaving>;«-Thirty-Fou7 on 
Copper, executed in the moet charaeCeristic Style of ExceUence, by those emi- 
nent Artists, Scott, Warren, Grelg, Tookey, D a ve n por t , Ranson, aid Wehb; 
from Paintings feiy Reinagle, Clennell, Ehner, and Barrenger ; the remainder are 
cut on Wood, hy Clomell, Thompson, Austin, and Bewick. 

That we have had several good and elaborate Treatises upon parthukir divi. 
flioos of FiBLD Sports is readily acknowledged ; but we have had no Work of » 
portable nature, comprehending the whole of them. This inoonvenienoe* 
however, is removedfby the present Publication. The < Bniviaa Fimld Spoetb*' 
is divided into Sections, each forming a Smbsiect which is treated separately and 
systematically, with all the neeessary Legal Information appertaining to it. 
The Author's object has been to present, in as compressed a form as real utility 
would admit, I nst ruetiwas inaU the various Field Sports in'Modem Practiee: 
th«|reby forming a Book of general Reference on th* Suti^eet, and inohiding, in 
One Volume, what could not otherwise be obtained without pturchasing many 
•xpenslve ones. The mesne he has possessed for accomplishing so desirable 
a purpose, he trusts, have enabled him. to prodaee such a Work on the Sutarjecf 
of Field Sports, as, in point of Paper, Printing, Illustration, and Embellish- 
xnent* is not to be equalled in the English Language 

*• It gives lit plcHurc to otaerre the mpectabUltr of the work, entiUed ** BRITISH nXLD 
SPORTS." I» tS'w klnadom, Uie SporU of the PteM we Ugaty ehanu:tctifrtle mi« fatercating. 
Aa gentlemmnlr dlreniona, they hsve beta punned wHk sn avkUty as keea, aad a taste m ani. 
verMl, as the rdlsb of Matiire*s beauties. A corroapoadlng value Is set on then, sad aa anvo* ' 
pdate polish Is added by time aad pisctket the variMs aiiaotlK in the knowledge of whicha 
and the technical dUtribatlon of this knowledge, together with P^wrts, lastmctkws, aad Anecdotes 
fbrm cKebasIs of this val«ablrpabllcatl«a.*'->Amiier*/ JmumsU 
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The SPORTSMAN'S REPOSITORY; com- 

prisiog a Series of highly-finished En^Tings, represeutiDg the 
lioRSB and the Doc in all their Tarieties ; executed in the Lioe 
Manner, by John Scott, from original Paintings by Manhtll, 
Beinagle, Gilpin, Stubbs, and Ctfctper : accompanied with a com- 
prehensive, historical, and systematic description of the different 
Species of each, their appropriate Uses, Management, and Im- 
provement ; interspersed with Anecdotes of the most celebrated 
Horses and Oogs, and their Proprietors ; also, a Variety of jprac- 
tical Information on Training, and the Amosements of the Field. 
By the Author of '< British Field Sports.*' Beautifully 
printed in Quarto, and embellished with Forty highly-finished 
Copper-plate Engravings, and numerous Wood Cuts. Price 31. 38. 
in boards. It may also be had in Six Parts. Price 10s 6d. each. 



THOUGHTS on FOX and HARE HUNTING; 

in a Series of Letters to a Friepd. By Peter Bbckford, Esq. 
With numerous illustrative Notes by the Author. A new and 
elegant Edition, iii One Volume, 8vo. Price 14s. boards. 

%* Tbe PaUishen beg leave retpectfoUr to recommend the pruent Editi(m of Mr. BecklbrdH 
v»laable Work, to the notice of Sperttng OeMtfemea. It vUl be fooiKl to vaxf/noA all preccdiac. 
M<Utto B», la elegaace of paper, printing, and iUustratioa. Tke Author's Note», also, wbkk 
tetre long been emitted^ are bcre introduced, and render this Edition peculiarly dedraUe. 



An ESSAY on HUNTING ; comprising Huntings 

Lawfulness, Benefits, Pleasure, Pastime, Game, Scent, Hounds, 
The Horse, Huntsman, Sagacity, &c. &c. &c. Copied vfr^tM 
from the Original Edition, printed in the year 17S3, and elegantly 
printed in 8vo. Price 78. boards ; or, in 4to. lis. 

We ooodder the SportiagWorid much Indebted to tboiewboluve caused tlierc-priatiag of tfci» 
Work f tke stfle is esoeUent Some of the Author'^ ideas may , since iu first p<ri>Ucaa<m (1733)* 
have been controverted, or become <rf»olete, through the benefits, of modem expetteacei but 
good sense, combined with practical knowledge and a playful ftncf, are ^parent in erery sob- 
Ject which the Author touches on; and we candidly express our belief, that few modem Votames 
will afford the reader more pleasure . — j/ s i t fwi ^ tUpmint, 



SPORTING ANECDOTES, original and selected, 

(many of them concerning our late King); inolndin|f nnmerous 
Characteristic Portraits of Persons in every Wallc of Life, who> 
have acquired notoriety from their Achievements ontheTUrf, at 
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the Table, and in the Diversions of the Field : the whole forming 
a complete Delineation of the Spotting World, By Pierce Eg an, 
£iiibeUi«hed with a characteristic FroutiApiece, representing Eight 
Varieties of Sporting Amusements. Price 9«, l>oard8, or 12*. 
elegantly bound. 



SCOTT'S SPORTSMAN'S POCKET-BOOK; 

THE SPORTSMAN S CALENDAR; or, Monthly Remenu 
brancer of Field Diversions. By "W. H. Scott, Author of** Bri- 
tish FieM Sports/' Elegantly printed in a neat pocket size, and 
hot-pressed. Price ds. in boards. 

>' 7. 

SOMERVILLE'S celebrated Poem of the CHASE; 

to which is annexed, his Poem of Fiblb Sports ; with Memoira 
of the Author, and an Essay on the Cliase. By Edwaro Top- 
HAM, Esq^ IlUmrated with Engravings^ by Mr. Scott. Price 
6s. in boards. 

8. 
SONGS of THE CHASE; incliMiing some also, 

oh RACING, SHOOTING, ANGLING, HAWKING, ARr 
CHERY, &c. Handsomely printed in foolscap 8vo. with appro- 
priate Embellishments. Second Edition. Price 9s. boards. 

9. 
The SHOOTER'S COMPANION; or, Dirccr 

tioni for the Breeding and Management of Setters and Pointers, 
and for the Treatment and Cnre of Diseases, to which all Dogs 
are liable, witli an Historical description of Winged Game. The 
Fowling-Piece, considered particwlarly as it relates to the Use of 
Percussion Powder. The various methods of making Percussion 
Powder, an4 the best pointed out. Of Scent :— the Olfactory 
Organs anatomically explained ; witli the Reason why one Dog^ 
Sense of Smell is superior to another's. Shooting ilUistrated ; and 
tlie Art of Shooting Flying exemplitied^ and clearly laid down. 
The Game Laws, and every information conn2Cfed with the Ute of 
the Fowling-Piece. By T. B. Johnson. New and Improved 
Edition. Price^ 9s. in boards, with Plates. 

** Tbls is a wdl written and welt arranged production i contdaing mach interesting Informa. 
Hob, not only to the professed SportKnan, but to tliose who may occadonally seeic this fascinating 
lecs^ation. We may add. Max. tt is not the production of any ordinary Spostsmani hot o< one 
irbo can enjoy tite plearores of the Library as weU as those of the Field, aid cam wl«Id a Pea 
M well »• » rowUng.Piece.»»— Xi/«nir/ Clirtnki*. 
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10. 
KUNOPiEDIA; being a Practical Essay on the 
Bretkiof and TrMniog tbe ENGLISH SPANIEL or POINTER. 
To which are added, Instructions for attaining the Art of Shout- - 
IMG Flying ; more immediately addressed to young Sportsmen, 
bnt designed also to supply the best means of correcting the errors 
of some older ones. By the late W. Dobson, Esq. of Edeu Hall, 
Cmnberland. In One Volume, 8?o. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 

11. 
The ANGLER'S GUIDE ; being a New Complete 
Practical TREATISE on ANGLING, for Sea, River, and Fond 
Fish. By T. F. Salter, Gent. Fifth Edition, corrected, re- 
▼ued, and improved. To which is now first added, the Author's 
celebrated Treatise on Trolling, or Fishing for Jack and Pike : 
the whole illustrated with naroerous Engravinurs and Cuts of Fish, 
Fliety &c. In a neat Pocket Volume.. Price 7s. in boards. 
'< I write from practice, not from book compile.'* 

** TU« Utde book it qoltc atodded wlUi 'welUezccuted EngraTinK* oa wood, cxhlbitiBS 
ftlthfal Portraits of every object of tbe Angler'* pursuit, at well m ezpluiatory repretentitiona 
of mU tbe Implenieats cmplored In Fisbing, with full and clear Inatractioas for odng tbem. 
We were much pleased to And some ample Instructions for TroUing, which we have banted for 
in vaia ia Walton and Cotton.*'— JniM// ff SpTting^ Nos. aa, sj. 

Also^ by the same Author, 

The YOUNG ANGLER'S GUIDE; abridged 

from tlie above Work. Price Is. 6d. ; and the TROLLER'S 
GUIDE. Price 38. 

12. 

The ANGLER; a Poem, ia Ten Cantos; com- 
prising proper Instructions in the Art, with Rules to choose 
Fishing-Rods. Lines, Hooks, Floats, Baits, and to make artificial 
Flies ; Receipts for Pastes, &c. By T. P. Latiit, Esq. With 
upwards of Twenty Wood Cots. Price 10s. 6d« boards. 

13. 
The SPORTSMAN'S PROGRESS; a Poem, 

descriptive of the Pleasures derived from Field Sports: with 
Thirteen Wood Cuts. Price is. sewed, 

14. 
TAPLIN IMPROVED; a COMPENDIUM of 

FARRIERY ; wherein is folly explained the Nature and Stmctnre 
of the Horse, By an Experiences Farrier. Price Ss. boards. 

15. 
TEN MINUTES' ADVICE, to trcry Person 

going to purchase a Horse. Price Is. 
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16, 
BOXIANA, brought down to the present time. 

The Fourth Volume ^ BOXIANA ; containing all tlie Transact 
tions of Note connected with the Prize King during the years 18^1, 
1823, and 1823, in which are developed the fighting capabilities oi 
the men, and short Dissertations ton Pugilism, together with many 
characteristic Traits and Anecdotes never before published The 
whole preceded by a practical Treatise on Training for pugilistic 
'encounters, including the whole of Captain Barclay's method, aAer 
which he trained Tom Cribfai and himself; the whole tendinc to 
promote the utility of the Art of SELF-DEFENCE in a national- 
point of view. Illustrated with highly finished whole-length 
Portraits, in attitude, of G. Heai>, Bill Nbat, Cy. Davis, Jack 
Martin, Jack Cooper, Josh. Hudson, Peter Crawley, and 
Dick Curtis, drawn from life, and Engraved in a superior style of 
excellence. By Percy Roberts. Price l8s. in boards. 

AUo, 

BOXIANA, Vol. I. Containing every Battle and Anecdote^ 
connected with scientific Pugilism, from Figg and Bronghtou to 
the period of Crihb'^ Championship. Price li2!s. 

BOXIANA, Vol. II. From Cribb's Championship to the first 
Battle of Painter and Spring. Price 148. 

BOXIANA, VoU III. During the Championship of Crihb to 
Spring's clial'enge to all England. Price 18s. The three Volumes 
contain Fifty Portraits of celebrated Pugilists. 

A VISIT to the FIVES' COURT. By Robert 

Cruikshank. Being a faithful Picture of that celebrated place 
of Amusement, for displaying nanful Sports. Price 28. accurately 
coloured ', or may be had', framed and varnished. Price 6s. 

««• The Artist has been very successful in delineating, not only Portrait*, tmt 
the Cogtums and Mannerism of all the Professors and Amateurs of the Prise Ring ; 
amongst which stand prominentiy. Spring, Neat, Randall, Martin, Gregson, 
Cribb, Cy. Davis, Isaac Bitton, Belcher, Bum, Jack Cooper, Richmond, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Soames, Mr. Watoon, the Marquis of Worcester, Lord Fife, Cap- 
tain Hi'^h Seymour, &c. &c 

18. 
The ROAD TO A FIGHT. A Picture of the. 

Fancy going to a Fight at Monlsey Hurst, (measnring io length 
14 feet,) containing numerous Original Characters, many of them 
Portraits; in which all the frolic, fun, lark, gig, life, g^m- 
MON, and TRYIN6-1T-0N, are depicted, incident to the pursuit of a 
Prize MiTL: dedicated, by permission, to Mr. Jackson, and the 
TiobUmen and Gentlemen composing the Pugilisttc Club. A copious 
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and characteristic Key accompanies the Picture, written by 
Pf CRCB £gan. ** For I am notliing, if not Character I" Price 
of the Pictarc and Key, 148. plain, or li. coloured, neatly done 
op in a box, for the pocket. Also, framed in black and gold, and 
varnished, in which way it will be found a very interesting piece 
of furniture for the Gentleman or Sportsman, (measuring in 
(length 43 inches, by 15 wide,) price il. lis. plain, or ll. 188. 
coloured. 

19. 
The ANNALS of SPORTING, and FANCY GA- 

2ETTE ; a Magazine entirely appropriated to Sporting Subjects 
and Fancy Pursuits ; containing every thing worthy of Remarlc, 
on HnntinjTy Shooting, Coursing, Racing, Fishing, Cocking, Pugil- 
ism, Wrestling, Single Stick, Pedestrian ism. Cricket, Billiards, 
Rowing, Sailing, &c. &c. Accompanied with Striking Represen- 
tations of the various Subjects, Drawn and Engraved by Eiminent 
Artists. The Work is elegantly printed on n fine Paper ; the 
Drawings made from lifi by the most esteemed Artists; and the 
representations of Field Sports, either engraved in the first style 
of excellence, or beautifully coloured after Nature. It is further 
illustrated with numerous Engravings on Woods the Subjects 
including the best breeds of Horses and Dogs, as well as every 
species of Game. Every Six Nimibers form a Volume, price l7s. 
«ach, handsomely half-bound. Tlie Fifih Volume, just completed, 
H emt>ellished with the following spirited Engravings. 

1. Brutus, a Bull Terrier, by Landseer. 
S. Topthom, a celebrated Honter. 

3. A folding Plate of Gymnastic Exercises. 

4. Terriers and Polecat. 

5. Foxes, by Landseer. 

6. Neptune, a Newfoundland Dog, by Ditto. 
T. Nelson, a Setter, . 

8. Barefoot, from a painting by Herring. 

9. Buona|>arte's Wliite Charger, Marengs. 

10. A fine Portrait of Tom Cribb. 

11. A celebrated Hackney. 
• If. Stag and Hind. 

13. Five Fox Hounds, of the Hatfield Hunt, engraved in a 
masterly manner, by Lahdseer. 

20. 

An Engraved Plan and Survey of Epsom RACE ' 
COURSE, on a Scale of six chains to an inch, or thirteen inches 
and a third to a mile ; with an A|>pendix of Distances, constito- 
ting a most useful auxiliary of information to all Gentlemen 
interested in the. business of the Tui-f. By William KemP), 
Land Surveyor^ On a large riieet^ price ^. neatly coloured* 
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